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The  Initial  volume  of  "THE  SECRET  OF  THE  EMPIRE." 


THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE  By  Pierre  de  Laso.  Translated  from  the 
seventh  French  edition.  With  portrait.  12mo.  cloth,  41.25. 

■  The  Secret  of  the  Etnpire  "  compriscB  the  tragic  and  builesque  events  of  the  reign 
of  Napo  e  >n  III  and  the  Efiupreiis  Euaeni.  The  contents  or  "these  pages  which  I  offer 
to  the  public  to-day  have  been  comiLOnicatcd  to  me  bv  former  lavoriUs  at  the  Toil- 
leries,  known  or  unlinown  colleagues  of  Napoleon,  and  are  strewn  with  anecdotes  au<i 
authentic  facts  not  heretofore  published."— Front  the  Anthor'n  Prefare. 

KERRIGAN’S  QUALITY  By  .Take  BARUtw,  author  of  “Irish  Idylls  (sixth 
edition),  and  “Borland  Studies”  (third  edition).  12mo,  buckram,  41.25. 

Mi-s  Birlow  has  already  t>ken  a  fcrtmost  place  among  living  writers  with  hertw 
PI evious  books:  and  “  Kerri-an's  Quality,"  her  Srst  l.>nir,  continuous  story,  crntsin 
the  same  q  laiities,  the  kten  insight,  the  great  pt'hos.  the  rare  delightful  humor,  anil 
the  simple  (lower  with  which  she  has  captured  tae  reading  public. 

COURAGE  The  new  book  by  Charles  Wagxer,  author  of  “Youth."  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Cora  Hamilton  Bell.  12mo,  cloth.  41.25. 

"Youth  ”  published  1  ist  year,  has  just  passed  into  a  seccnd  edition.  This  has  lx  en 
fol'owe<l  by  a  new  work  of  aiisirbinz  interes  and  rare  ina-inetlc  nowtr.  “Cor  rage"  is 
an  eloquent  appea'  to  the  spiiit  of  manly  honor  and  ambition— a  book  with  a  distini  t 
message  fur  the  hour  and  its  imminent  need  in  the  life  of  youth. 

MILDRED’S  NEW  DAUGHTER  A  new  volume  in  the  popular  “Mildreil  ’ 
Series.  By  Martha  Fikley,  author  of  the  “Elsie”  Books.  16mo.  cloth, 
41.25. 

♦,*  Previous  volumes  in  the  series  are:  "Mildred  Keith.”  "Mildred  at  Rosetands.” 
"Mildred’s  Married  Life,”  "Mildred  and  Elsie.”  "Mildred  at  Home,”  “Mildred's  Buys 
and  Girls  ’’ 

THE  LONE  HOUSE  Third  edition.  By  Amelia  K.  Barr. 

Indubitably  the  autbi  r's  return  to  Scottish  soi'  has  quickened  the  undiiiiinisbed 
interest  in  her  bunks:  and  hence  the  rapid  sale  of  "A  Lone  House,"  a  tale  of  Disrup¬ 
tion  times  in  Scotlacd. 

PLATONICS  By  Ethel  M.  Arkold,  sister  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  ISmo 
cloth,  75  cents. 

"A  simnle  and  graceful  storv  in  which  the  wri'er  gives  way  to  some  of  the  higbcs.' 
eoiiiiionsof  uur  nature.  What  is  most  characterlsiic  i  f  this  little  venlu  e  is  that  tne 
author  bolds  herself  quite  strictly  to  the  tellirg  of  her  story."— fJ< isf on  Hernltl. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 


5  East  19th  Street,  Between  Broadway  and  5th  Avenue. 


NOW  READY!!! 

The  New  Illustrated  Kditioii  of  the 

GENUINE  OXFORD  TEACHERS’  BIBLE, 

rontaiiiiiijj  many  New  and  Important  Features  not 
found  in  other  Teachers’  lUbles. 

Re¥ised  throughout  by  the  soundest  Biblical  authorities  in 
accordance  with  the  most  recent  investigations,  and  brought 
down  to  date 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Illustration-  lorm  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  edition,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  novel  and  valuable  departure,  never  before  attempted  in  works  of  this 
deocription  on  a  scale  so  full  and  complete. 

This  well-kronn  volume  in  its  pr<  sent  form  has  1  ist  nothing  of  its  former  utility, 
but  is  further  enriched  with  new  authentic  information  of  every  description,  arranged 
with  the  closest  attention  to  facility  of  reference  Thus  enlarged,  the  book  has  be¬ 
come  by  far  the  mont  iiiMtnietire  ocd  exhomtire  eomi}ent1ium  of  every  kind  of  1.  forma- 
tiou  essential  to  Blbli'al  study. 

.\t  (iriees  from  to  #‘.20.00. 

For  .'iaic  to/  .I’l  /iHihKcUei'K.— Send  for  Catahniiie. 

THOriAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 

“OXFORD”  BIBLE  WAREHOUSE, 

33  East  17th  Street  (Union  Square),  New  York. 


American  Tract  Society, 

10  Hast  23(1  Street.  Xeiv  \'ork. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  Sunday-School  Library 
Books  arranged  according  to  the  years 
of  their  Publication. 

Among  the  Newest  Volumes  are 

Kachf  1*8  Farm.  A.  L.  Nolle . $l  00  The  Starry  Skies,  A.  Gibcrn' . $1  (»’ 

Silver  Bowls,  Mrs.  Paul . 1  .'lO  Mrs.  Grosyrnor’s  Daughter,  Wright  1  .VI 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRAKfES. 


The  Missionary  Work  of  the  American 
!  Sunday=School  Union. 

!  The  specific  aim  of  this  work,  now  in  its  70th  year,  is  to  seek  out 
'  the  children  and  adults  living  in  remote  and  scattered  districts,  be- 
I  yond  the  reach  of  other  Gosjiel  influences,  and  gather  them  for  the 
I  study  of  God’s  Word.  It  has  employed  during  the  past  year  138  niis- 
I  sionaries,  of  whom  86  weie  in  the  work  the  whole  year.  These  men, 

I  in  the  last  year,  organized  1,785  new  schools,  containing  68,273  teach- 
!  ers  and  scholars,  reorganized  439  schools,  and  gave  aid  to  existing 
schools  8,363  times.  They  made  98,215  visits  to  families,  and  dis- 
I  tributed  14,213  Bibles  and  Testaments.  They  report  9,879  hopeful 
j  conversions,  besides  many  cases  of  “numerous  conversions,”  and  108 
'  churches  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  schools. 

S800  provide  the  full  support  of  a  missionary,  who  will 
send  letters  at  regular  intervals  to  those  contributing  to  his  support. 


THE  SUNDAY  HOUR  LIBR.4UY  (Just  PublGhed). 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  PAPER  SCHAFF’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY 


.50  Vols.  12mo.  Of  unusual  excellence  and  interest.  Adapted  to  scholars  of 
various  ages.  Unsectarian,  evangelical,  carefully  printed,  tastefully  illus-  , 
t  rated,  well  bound,  and  unobjectionable  In  a  neat  case.  Containing  books 
by  the  Misses  L.  Bates.  Howe  Benning,  Sarah  E.  Chester,  Agnes  Giljeme,  | 
Jennie  Harrison,  I.  T.  Hopkins,  A.  L.  Noble,  A.  L.  Rouse,  Anna  H.  i 
Warner,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Rouse,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand. 


MODKL  LIBRARIKS. 

No.  1.  W)  Vols  ,  Ifimo . $17  •’W  n^t 

No.  2.  .50  Vols..  18mo . 12  .50  “ 

Na  8.  50  Vols.,  Who .  22  50  " 

No.  4.  SOVols.,  Wmo .  10  00  “ 

NEW  PRIMARY  LIBRARY. 

50  Vols..  16ir.o .  10  00  “ 

STAR  LIBRARY. 

hO  Vols..  Wmo .  25.00  “ 

MIH8IONARY  LIBRARY. 

12  Vols.  12m.'. .  9  00  “ 


HELPS  TO  TEACHERS. 
Dlrtionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Bv  Rev.  W.  ' 
W.  Rind,  D. U.  360  etigryviogs  au  l  18  ' 
ma(>s.  8vo.  720  pp.  42. 

The  Bible,  with  Net  s  by  Rev.  Ju-tln  Ed¬ 
wards,  D  L).  3  vols.  $3. 

Sarred  (leography  aad  AatlqattieK.  By  Prof. 

E.  P.  Kai  rows,  D  D.  $2  2.5. 

('onpaaioB  to  the  Bible.  By  Dr.  E.  P.  Bar¬ 
rows  $1  75 

Craden's  CoBrordaare.  Edited  by  Dr.  Eadio  ; 
8vo.  $1.00. 

Bible  Text-Book.  A  T.ipical  roncordanie. 
90  cf  nis. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PAPERS. 

The  Child’s  Paper  (Monthly).  Bright  and  Apples  of  (iold.  For  Infant  Classes,  in 
interesting.  1, lustrated  with  floe  cuts.  weekly  paits  Ten  or  mere  copies  to  one  ! 
lOcopies  tr  oneaddress,  $1.00perannum.  address,  25 cents  each.  i 

Moralag  Light  (Monthly).  Can  be  used  as  The  Aneriesa  Messenger  (Monthly).  With  i 
a  semi-mo :itbly.  Ten  copies  to  one  ad-  articles  from  the  best  wrKerson  old  time  I 
dress,  $1.00  per  annum.  favoiits  in  many  ihe-.nes  and  bouies.  ^ 


A  four-page  Illustrated  Weekb, 

FOR  HOKE  AHS  SUHDAT-SCHOOL. 

The  Best  and  Cheafiest  Published. 

It  costs  only  ‘20  cents  per  year  for  each 
copy,  w:ien  five  or  more  co.<iPs  are  taken  ; 
1 1  cents  each  tor  six  months,  or  6  cents 
each  tor  three  months.  Sing'e  suhscrin- 
tions,  or  any  number  less  than  five,  30 
cents  each  per  year. 

SCHOLAR’S  LESSON  PAPER 

A  large  four-page  monthly  for  the  main 
school,  giving  the  Scripture  text,  lessou 
sketch,  points  for  home  study,  ezidana- 
tions,  questions  and  practiol  teachings. 
I  cents  a  copy  per  year,  tor  ten  or  more  to 
one  address.  _ 

PRIMARY  LESSON  PAPER 

An  eight-i>age  monthly  for  the  younger 
scholars,  with  Ijesson  Text,  Lesson  Talk. 
Questions,  Memory  Gem.  Prayer,  etc.  6 
cents  a  copy,  per  year,  lor  ten  or  more  cop¬ 
ies  to  one  address. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

Eilited  by  Philip  Schaff,  I)I>.,  LL.II. 
Large  Tlmo.  9.58  pages.  $2.  By  moil, 
postage  paid. 

A  Smaller 

PEOPLE’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY 

Edited  by  Edwin  W.  Rice,  U.I). 
12mo.  230  (lages.  25  cents.  Prs'agei  xtra. 
8  cents  per  copy.  By  the  100, 20 1  ents ;  by 
the  1000,  18  cents. 


BISSELL’S  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES 

A  hand-book  for  use  in  seminarios,  Hun- 
day-schools,  families,  and  by  all  students 
of  the  Bible.  By  Ed  a  in  Cone  Bissell,  D  D., 
late  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  With  numerous  illustrations 
and  tables.  12nio,  cloth.  420  pp.  $1.33  by 
mail,  pos;-paid. 


You  can  save  money  in  buying  books  for  your  Sunday-school 
Library  at  our  stores.  You  can  have  without  charge  our  experience  in 
selecting  the  best  books. 


THE  AHERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 


1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


10  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  Magazine 


If  you  care  for  Reminiscences  of  Great  Men,  read 

MEMORIES  OF  WENDELL  PHILLIPS, 

by  G.  W.  Smalley 


If  you  enjoy  a  Good  Story,  you  have 

A  WAITRESS, 

by  Constance  Fenlmore  Woolson 


If  you  are  fond  of  a  Strong  Serial,  do  not 
fail  to  read 

TRILBY,  by  George  Du  Waurier 

If  you  like  Charming  Pictures,  you  will 
be  delighted  with 

THE  JAPANESE  SPRING, 


There  are  Eight  Other  Strong  Features  in  This  Number 


Good  All  Through!  Publishers,  -  New  York 


“  To  any  who  might  cult  emitud  in  ehoUw,  I  tvould  say  that  Scribner's  has  been  my 
choice  among  its  compeers,  and  favored  in  my  /omiiy.”— Mrs,  A.  D.  T.  Whitobt. 

Maximilian  in  Mexico 

For  the  first  time  in  acceeslble  form  in  Enirlisb,  John  Heard,  Jr^  tells  in 
Scribner’s  Magazine  for  June,  in  the  Ibrht  of  many  document^  which  have 
recently  been  pabllshed  in  France,  the  tn^cal  story  of  Maxmliian  and  Mexico.” 
This  dramatic  recital  of  an  epi«ode  which  the  writer  calls  “one  of  Napoleon’s  Day- 
Dreams,”  elves,  in  that  plctnresqne  style  which  the  anthor  has  shown  in  his  stories, 
a  perfectly  clear  account  of  the  event  from  its  conception  to  the  ezecntlon  of  Maxi¬ 
milian. 


Mrs.  Frances 

Hodgson  Burnett, 

with  ber  wonderful  power  of  depicting  child  life, 
has  written 

“  The  Story  of  a  Beautiful  Thing,” 

in  which  she  tells  of  a  touching  London  charity 
known  as  “The  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association.” 
which  is  devoted  to  making  life  pleasanter  for  those 
little  incurables  who  have  been  given  up  by  the 
hospitals  as  hopeless  and  returned  to  their  miser¬ 
able  homes.  Mrs.  Burnett  tells  with  great  pathos 
many  of  the  incidents  which  came  under  her  imme¬ 
diate  notice,  during  her  London  residence.  The 
article  is  very  effectively  illustrated. 


FROM  MRS.  BURNETT'S  ARTICLE. 

Other  Articles  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  June: 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  enters  upon  a  new  field  in  his  popular  studies  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  begins  in  this  number  an  article  on  “Thb  Doo”— the  first  in  a  group  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  Domestic  Animals. 

Doctor  Leroy  M.  Yale,  an  angler  of  great  experience,  writes  a  brief  article 
upon  some  of  the  best  known  “American  Game  Fishes,”  with  charming  bits  of  des¬ 
cription  in  regard  to  their  habits. 

Mp  Gilbert  Hatnei^on  has  chosen  for  this  month’s  frontispiece  “The 
se,”  by  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  A.R,A. 

Archibald  Forbes,  the  veteran  war  correspondent,  writes  a  remaakable  short 
paper  on  “The  Future  ot  the  Wounded  in  War.  ’ 

William  Henry  Bishop’s  short  serial  of  Monte  Carlo  life  is  concluded  in  this 
number  with  a  striking  sitnaiion.  This  installment  of  George  W.  Cable’s  serial 
establishes  young  John  March  in  business  in  Suez,  and  complicates  the  plot  ot  that 
dramatic  story. 

53.00  A  YEAR.  25  CENTS  A  COPY. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  NEW  YORK. 


To  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Great  Body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  : 

If  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  the  North  American 
Review,  should  you  not  become  one? 

Every  subject  that  interests  you  is  dealt  with  in  its  pages 
at  the  very  time  when  the  course  of  events  brings  it  to  the 
front,  and  by  the  very  men  or  women  whose  opinions  you 
value  most. 

It  will  give  you  the  very  best  that  can, be  said  on  one  side 
and  the  other  of  all  such  topics,  being  absolutely  impartial, 
and  without  partisan  or  sectarian  bias. 

It  will  bring  you  into  touch  from  month  to  month  with 
the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  are  making  the  history, 
controlling  the  affairs,  and  leading  the  thought  of  the  time. 
It  does  not  hesitate  at  the  most  liberal  expenditure  in  order 
to  secure  articles  from  the  very  highest  authorities,  and  its 
list  of  contributors  forms  a  roll  of  the  representative  men 
and  women  of  the  age. 

It  comprehends  in  its  scope  all  fields  of  human  thought 
and  activity;  and  its  timeliness  and  authority  combine  to 
make  it  the  most  useful  of  all  the  great  magazines  to  the 
business  man,  the  politician,  and  in  short  to  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  affairs  which  concern  the  American  public, 
and  who  wishes  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

It  is  the  only  Review  which  has  a  recognized  place 
AMONG  THE  FAMILY  MAGAZINES.  This  is  because  it  devotes 
much  attention  to  subjects  that  are  of  special  interest  to  women. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  readers  and  subscribers  are  women. 

PUBI^ISHKD  MONTHLY  j  gg.oo  A.  YBAR. 

The  North  American  Review, 


The  Forum 

’’^FOR  JUNE^ 

will  contain  a  remarlcably  strong  and 
comprehensive  article  by 

MR.  FRED  PERRY  POWERS, 

entitled 

THE  SUCCESS  OF 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 

IN  INDIA, 

In  answer  to  the  article  which  appeared^  in  the 
April  number  by  Mr.  Vlrchaud  Oandhi,  on 
the  failure  of  Christian  Missions  In 
his  native  country  (India). 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWS-STANDS  AND  STORES  AFTER  MAYISSTH, 


25  cents. 


Don’t  miss  it.  The  greatest  contribution  of  recent 
years  on  this  topic. 
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Approved  Sunday  School  Books.  Putnam’s  Sons, 


To  attain  the  best  results  from  the  Sunday  School  Library, 
necessitates  care,  the  exercise  of  good  if  not  superior 
judgment,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  books 
and  writers  that  are  to  do  the  work  set  apart  for  this  most 
important  adjunct  of  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Sunday  School  Library  Bulletin 

3 lies  such  information  as  is  needed,  and  publishes  in 
issue  lengthy  reviews  of  acceptable  books  adapted  to 
the  Sunday  School  Library. 

The  Bclletin  is  the  only  non-sectarian  magazine  of 
its  kind  issued.  Its  independence  is  very  pronounced,  and 
the  well-merited  praise  bestowed  upon  its  head  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  integrity  and  zeal. 

The  Library  Bulletin  i§  Issued  Quarterly 

at  25  cents  per  Year  (4  numbers). 

Each  subscriber  receives  also  the  selected  list  of  approved 
books  containing  the  reviews  of  over  five  hundred  accept¬ 
able  Sunday  School  books. 

This  list  contains  in  addition  to  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
contents  of  each  book,  the  title,  year  of  publication,  retail 
price,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  supplied  to  libraries. 

The  list  also  contains  a  description  of  several  of  the  best 
methods  of  recording  and  distributing  books.  It  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  complete  list  of  its  kind  issued. 

To  all  who  subscribe  now  there  will  also  be  sent  the 
Selected  List  of  Approved  Books,  Series  A,  and  Selected 
List  of  Approved  Books,  Series  B.  The  former  contains  a 
list  of  50  books  that  can  be  purchased  at  exceptionally  low 
figures ;  the  latter  contains  a  list  of  40  books  of  a  higher 
grade,  adapted  to  older  readers  in  the  Sunday  School. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

The  Sunday  School  Library  Bulletin, 

1 22  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


iicbools  and  Colleges. 


SCHEBHEBHORN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

Established  1855. 

3  East  I4th  Strbkt,  New  York. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Claesical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersbnrg,  Pa. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Qirls. 

BTVKBSIDi:  DBTVB, 

t5th  and  86th  8treets.  New  York. 


UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PBESTON,  UTCHFIEED  CO..  CONN. 
For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  Uni versit);  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.*  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D.,  of  The  Evanobust,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  tei  ms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  Jersey  Lawrence ville 
XA.WRENCETIEEE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Focndatiok 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Elarl)  ^plication  for  admission  is  advisable. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jambs  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1860.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel- 
^ta,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  86th. 
For  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  P.  O..  PA. 


Dimurunu  punutHiii  ii  *n  oi  wumen. 

KttikiinA»un»orpMOotJ  for  comfert  oad  boatth.  Twenty- 
five  acres— twelve  in  crove ;  lake  for  rowing  and  akatifiic. 
CXiMSioa]  and  mncral  coarse  of  s*ady ;  also,  preparatory 


Schools  and  Colleges. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Full  Cnarse!*  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthful.  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  10, 1801.  Send  for  catalogue. 

I  AKE  ERIE  SeniNARY 

- FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  oi 
home.  Miss  MARY  EVANS,  Principal, 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


INSTITUTE  FOB  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  *3d  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON,  Superintendent. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  the  teaching 
force,  under  Mr.  Stimson’s  personal  charge  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Instruction,  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tion.  composed  of  business  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  financial  management  of  the  Institute. 

All  inquiries  as  to  tuition,  board  aud  living  expenses  in 
New  York,  opportnnities  for  outside  work,  special  stud¬ 
ies,  etc.,  should  be  directed  to  Supt.  Juo.  Warl  Stimsou^ 
140  West  23d  Street.  New  York.  Mr.  Stimson  will  also  he 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  interested  friends  of 
the  IiiStitute  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 


New  York  and  London, 

HAVE  NOW  READY : 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
A.D.  64-170. 

With  Chapters  of  Later  Christian  History  in  Asia 
Minor.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Ramsat.  8vo,  with 
maps,  pp.  XV. — 494.  #3.00. 

“We  have  to  thank  Professor  Ramsay  for  a  book  of 
unnsual  interest,  which  will  do  much,  we  think,  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  success  of  Christian  apologetics.”  —  London 
Spectator. 

”  This  is  a  thoroughly  good  book;  a  product  of  first 
hand  and  accurate  scholarship;  in  the  highest  degree 
suggestive:  and  not  onlr  valuable  in  its  results  but  au 
admirable  example  of  the  true  method  of  research.”— 
The  Churchman 

A  descriptive  circular  of  the  almve  tcorhsenton  application. 

Philosophy  and  Development  of 
Religion. 

Being  the  Gifford  I^ectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  1894,  by  Otto  Pfleid- 
EREK,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  University  of 
Berlin.  In  two  volumes,  octavo,  cloth,  #5.00. 

“The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  this  season  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Professor  Ifleiderer  of 
Berlin,  are  in  the  press  and  will  be  publisli-d  soon. 
Professor  Pfieiderer  has  by  special  arrangement  dellv- 
er'^d  both  courses  together.  His  world-wide  fame  en¬ 
titled  us  to  expect  an  admirable  series  of  lectures.  They 
have  created  great  interest  in  the  public  mind  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  hold  and  thorough  handling  of  his  subject.” 
17ic  Scotsman. 

The  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

By  Carl  von  Weizsacker,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Second  aud  Revised  Edition  by 
James  Millar,  B.D.  2  volumes,  8vo,  each,  $3.50. 
Vol.  I  now'  ready.  Vol.  II.  ready  shortly. 

Prof.  Weizsacher’s  work  is  the  first  issue  in  the  new 
scries  of  the  Theological  Translation  l.ibrarv,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  T.  K.  Chevne,  .M.A.,  D.D..  Oriel  Professor  of 
Interpretation,  Oxtord,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  the  New  Testament  Exe¬ 
gesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

37  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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ress  G.  E.,  The  Evangelist. 
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For  Catalognea  address 

THB  nOISTBAR.  Baataa.  Peaaa. 


WANTED  A  POSITION  AS  PRIVATE  TUTOR. 

A  young  gracnate  of  Princeton,  Class  of  '60, would 
like  a  position  as  private  tntor  in  a  Pivsbyterian  fan  ily. 
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THE  TRUE  GLORY  OF  CALVIN. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  The  article  on  John  Cal¬ 
vin  in  last  week’s  Evangelist  has  made  me  ask 
if  we  Calvinists  have  given  our  praise  to  him 
whose  name  we  proudly  bear,  for  what  is 
most  deserving  of  our  praise?  It  is  right,  you 
know,  to  tithe  mint  and  anise,  but  not  to  the 
neglect  of  weightier  matters.  It  seems  to  me  Supreme  Intelligence  alone.  not.  He  would  compare  it  himself  with  the 

that  we  have  not  properly  recognized  what  is  That  he  did  not  consider  it  of  the  highest  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  using  his 
most  distinctly  marked  with  the  seal  of  his  importance  that  Christians  should  try  to  com-  own  reason  (“the  eye  of  the  soul  common  to 
commanding  genius.  prehend  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  rebel  men  and  angels,”  as  Augustine  calls  itl  with 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  his  name  *iogels,  when,  according  to  Milton,  they  the  aid  of  “the  light  that  lighteth  every  man.  ” 

with  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession,  with  the  ”  reasoned  high  He  looked  upon  it  as  part  of  the  divine  image 

thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  ^ree  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,”  which  makes  man  what  he  is.  He  would  not 

and  with  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  the  great  bulk  of  his  writings  testify.  They  others’  reason  and  exile  his  own. 

Churches  generally,  as  if  he  were  the  father  are  mainly  given  to  the  interpretation  of  He  did  not  believe  that  the  globe  of  truth  had 

of  them  all.  But  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  the  Scriptures.  Had  controversial  theology  been  yet  sailed  round  and  its  maps  all  made, 

article  to  which  he  holds  a  paternal  relation,  occupied  the  highest  place  in  his  estimation,  deeps  sounded,  its  heights  measured.  If 

unles  it  be  the  nebulous  statement  in  our  Con-  he  would  have  left  seven  volumes  of  contro-  ®  believed  in  the  progress  of 

fession  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  versy  and  two  of  Commentaries,  but  instead  of  thought,  it  was  he.  His  life  is  a  protest 

theology  is  altogether  that  of  St.  Augustine.  In  that,  we  have  seven  folios  of  explanations  of  whatever  trammels  the  free  investiga- 

passing  through  the  alembic  of  Calvin’s  intellect  the  Word  of  God  and  but  two  of  controversy !  tion  of  reverent  and  believing  minds.  His 
it  has  not  been  changed-  It  has  a  logical  co-  And  even  these  two  were  not  written  with  the  ^fe  is  an  encouragement  to  all  who  wish  to 
herence  that  St.  Augustine  did  not  attempt  to  calm  deliberation  of  a  settled,  life-long  pur-  hnow  the  truth  and  walk  in  its  light.  He 
give,  nor  perhaps  could  he,  had  he  wished,  for  pose,  but  were  forced  from  him  by  what  he  believed  that  truth  generated  authority,  not 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo  had  not  the  scholastic  and  considered  the  urgent  demands  of  the  day.  authority  truth.  He  would  have  been  the  last 
legal  training  of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva.  Nor  Hence  their  heat  and  virulence.  But  the  think  that  with  him  the  canon  of 

did  the  age  then  ask  for  a  System  of  Theology  Commentaries  flowed  forth  out  of  his  heart  for  theological  thought  was  closed, 
as  it  did  when  Christians  in  Europe  were  the  refreshment  of  the  flock  of  God.  In  his  Calvinists  who  are  opposing  this  m^i- 

eager  to  know  what  the  reformers  held,  and  Deuteronomy  and  Psalms  and  John,  the  lambs  tendency  of  our  time  are  opposing  that 

when  Calvin  wished  to  show  their  persecu-  and  sheep  of  the  Good  Shepherd  have  always  which  made  him  the  leader  o  he  c  urch,  an 
tore  that  the  “new  learning”  was  as  old  as  found  more  food,  than  ever  they  did  or  could  crown  upon  his  row,  w  ic  not  ing 

the  Bible,  and  that  it  looked  “new”  only  be-  in  his  Institutes.  Of  many  who  have  sought  remove. 

cause  it  was  stripped  of  some  of  the  errors  pasture  there,  it  is  too  true,  “The  hungry  Hut  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  his  great 
which  the  Church  had  glued  upon  it.  For  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.  ”  But  he  him-  powers  is  seen  in  the  church  organizations 
these  reasons  he  wrote  “The  Institutes  of  the  self  would  have  sent  men  to  the  Scriptures  which  owe  their  distinctive  form  and  polity  to 
Christian  Religion.”  Subsequently  they  were  rather  than  to  the  Institutes.  He  himself  him.  Before  he  went  to  Geneva,  a  self-gov- 
brought  into  greater  and  lasting  prominence  thought  far  more  of  the  school  of  Christ  than  erued  Church  was  unknown.  In  England  the 
because  of  the  discussions  they  aroused,  es-  of  the  school  of  Calvin  king  had  assumed  the  headship  of  the  Church, 


pecially  among  Protestants,  some  of  whom 
considered  Calvin’s  views  upon  Predestination 
and  Particular  Redemptien  as  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  his  views  on  Justification  by 
Faith  and  Salvation  by  Christ  alone.  All 
could  not  adopt  these  opinions,  but  those  who 
did  called  themselves,  and  were  called.  Calvin¬ 
ists,  and  ever  since  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in 
1619-20  (where  the  accusers  were  the  judges), 
those  who  accepted  the  opinions  which  the 
majority  of  that  Synod  held,  have  borne  that 
name.  For  these  reasons  the  impression  has 
been  perpetuated  that  here  is  the  great  glory 
of  John  Calvin. 

But  to  have  been  the  great  upholder  of  the 
“Five  Points,”  which  have  excited  such  bitter 
dissensions  among  Christians  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  can  scarcely  be  a  worthy  reason  for 
his  securing  our  unstinted  praise.  That  which 
brought  the  noble  Barneveldt  to  the  scaffold 
and  made  Grotius  an  exile  and  led  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  think  that  a  home  in  the  Antipodes 
was  better  than  a  home  in  Holland  where 
freedom  of  opinion  was  taken  away,  ought  not 
to  be  accounted  the  chief  glory  of  that  great 
man.  For  he  did  not  give  the  energies  of  his 
clear  and  comprehensive  intellect  to  these 
things.  And  even  if  he  had,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  always  swear  by  his  words  and 
subscribe  to  his  explanation  of  the  inexplicable. 
Give  him  the  honor  due,  but  do  not  honor 
him  most  for  his  strong  assertions  in  regard  to 
what  must  be  reserved  for  the  comprehension 


Honor  him,  then,  for  the  impetus  he  has 
given  in  all  the  Reformed  Churches  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  Had  he  not  magnified 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  utmost  of  his  giant 
powers,  its  study  would  not  have  held  the 
place  it  now  holds  with  us,  nor  would  Chris¬ 
tian  scholarship,  as  now,  ask  for  no  n«bler 
task  than  to  consecrate  itself  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  Word,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  race 
can  give.  “More  light,”  Christian  scholars 
know,  “will  break  from  its  pages,”  as  more 
light  shines  upon  it.  In  this  they  best  follow 
Calvin.  He  used  all  the  light  he  had.  They 
use  his  and  more. 

Calvinism  ought  also  to  be  regarded  as  a 
tendency.  Calvin  was  only  one  of  the  great 
peaks  in  the  mountain  chain  of  reformers, 
which  God  had  been  upheaving  for  a  century. 
He  gave  expression  and  emphasis  to  thoughts 
which  were  lying  half-developed  in  the  minds 
of  thousands.  The  educated  and  the  thought¬ 
ful  in  Europe  were  theoretically  tired  of 
“eremites  and  friars,  white,  black,  and  gray,” 
and  would  have  been  glad  if  “cowls,  hoods, 
and  habits,  religious  beads,  indulgences,  par¬ 
dons,  bulls,”  could  have  been  “the  sport  of 
winds,”  and  themselves  and  society  not  be  too 
much  disturbed.  Calvin  had  no  timidity, 
jealousy,  or  self-interest  to  hold  him  back. 
When  the  truth  rose  before  him,  like  the  sun 
in  the  heavens,  he  purposed  to  walk  in  its 
light.  Tradition  might  be  truth  and  it  might 
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which  had  revolted  from  the  domination  of 
the  Pope.  In  Germany  the  Church  was  under 
the  protection  of  lay  sovereigns.  In  Switzer¬ 
land  the  supreme  authority  hi  religious  mat¬ 
ters  rested  with  the  civil  powers.  But  in 
Geneva  the  Church  was  so  separated  from  the 
State  that  in  all  things  purely  religious  and 
ecclesiastic  it  was  wholly  self -governed. 

Yet  this  was  only  a  part  of  what  he  planned 
and  accomplished.  Up  to  his  day  the  Church 
had  been  composed  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  the  priests  had  all  the  power.  The 
reform  in  England  and  Germany  had  effected 
some  modifications  in  this  regard,  and  the 
people  had  some  little  voice.  Calvin  went 
much  farther.  He  introduced  more  laymen 
than  ministers  into  the  consistory  and  Synods, 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  Church.  These 
laymen  and  minsters  were  all  chosen  by  the 
Church  in  its  entirety.  The  Church  belonged 
to  the  people,  not  to  the  ministers,  or  the 
prince,  or  the  Pope.  So  in  Geneva,  by  Cal¬ 
vin’s  persistent  efforts,  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  organization  became  a  reality  I 

Honor  to  whom  honor!  Calvinism  is  the 
reverent  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is 
freedom  of  thought.  It  is  progiess  in  theology. 
It  is  government  of  the  Church  by  the  Church. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  the 
construction  of  a  theological  system  is  a  work 
of  a  lower  order  than  any  of  the  objects  to 
which  Calvin  devoted  his  great  powers.  A  sci¬ 
ence  is  never  complete,  be  it  of  geology  or 
theology.  The  system  of  one  generation  can¬ 
not  bind  another.  Improvements  will  be 
made,  defects  removed,  false  hypotheses  aban¬ 
doned,  but  the  impetus  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  will  never  cease.  The  heritage  of  liberty 
of  thought  will  never  be  alienated.  The  Re¬ 
publics  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  neither 
pope,  nor  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  secular  arm 
can  ever  overturn — and  this  is  Calvinism ! 

Yours  in  growing  admiration  of  his  great 
name,  T.  D.  O’Bryan. 

MEMORIAL  DAY. 

This  is  one  of  the  touching  anniversaries  of 
the  twelvemonth.  In  a  recent  year  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  visit  Hollywood,  at  Richmond,  jiist 
after  the  observance  of  a  like  day  in  the 
States  of  the  late  Confederacy.  The  heart  is 
loyal  to  the  brave  in  either  section.  For  one 
brief  season  of  each  annual  cycle  every  sol¬ 
dier’s  grave  is  an  altar  hung  with  garlands. 
Victor  and  vanquished  share  a  common  trib¬ 
ute  and  an  equal  love.  But  yesterday  we 
passed  upon  the  city’s  pavement  two  old 
friends  in  close  converse  who  thirty  odd  years 
since  were  officers  in  Federal  and  Confederate 
lines.  And  there  is  no  day  in  which  the  issues 
of  the  war  are  so  deeply  buried  as  that  when 
we  pay  tribute  to  our  soldiers  as  soldiers. 

But  bow  rapidly  the  ranks  are  being  de¬ 
pleted.  The  veterans  of  ‘61  have  not  yet 
reached  the  years  when  they  “lag  superfluous 
on  the  stage” ;  but  they  have  reached  the  years 
in  which  their  ranks  are  subjected  to  a  cross¬ 
fire  that  decimates  them  as  in  the  fiercest  of 
the  assaults  at  Vicksburg  or  Gettysburg.  In 
the  “processions”  which  are  maintained  in  all 
rural  communities,  there  are  fewer  on  foot  and 
more  in  carriages.  Younger  men  plant  the 
signal  fiags  upon  the  graves  whose  stones  be¬ 
gin  to  show  the  encroaching  lichens.  One 
duty  after  another  is  delegated  to  more  youth¬ 
ful  vigor.  The  “boys”  who  assemble  for  the 
memorial  service  upon  the  well -observed  day, 
carry  more  canes  than  they  did  ten,  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  stouter  ones.  Many  an  old  sol¬ 
dier  is  paying  to-day  the  penalty  of  fatigue 
and  exposure  and  fasting,  of  which  at  the 
time  he  made  light.  All  the  great  leaders 
have  already  been  mustered  out.  It  will  not 
prove  to  be  a  long-lived  generation.  Let  the 


day  which  marks  a  nation’s  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  take  on  each  year  an  added  tenderness, 
and  the  still  present  hero  share  in  the  honor 
which  is  accorded  to  his  dead  comrade.  It  is 
thus  we  shall  preserve  the  best  fruit  of  the  past, 
and  Memorial  Day  will  prove  not  only  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  patriotism,  but  a  bioadening  of  our 
humanity  and  a  deepening  of  our  spiritual  life. 


THE  SARATOGA  ASSEMBLY  FROM  THE 
GALLERY. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
observed  by  a  congregation  that  filled  the 
First  Church.  Three  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  officiating  brethren,  but  the  best  one 
was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman  of  Oakland, 
Cal.  Pointed,  tender,  and  the  briefest,  we 
could  see  nothing  but  the  crucified  Christ. 
One  of  the  speakers  could  not  be  understood. 
But  why  do  not  brethren  learn  that  one  of  the 
last  places  in  the  world  for  a  long  address  is 
at  the  table  of  our  Lord?  Three  brief  com¬ 
munion  prayers  (see  John,  17th  chapter)  would 
do  us  more  good.  And  oh  I  that  one  of  cur 
great  men,  at  the  Assembly’s  celebration  of 
the  Sacrament,  instead  of  giving  us  bis  own 
eloquent  thoughts,  would  reverently  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  read  for  us  the  fourteenth,  fif¬ 
teenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel.  Such  reading,  with  one  audible  and 
one  silent  prayer,  two  or  three  familiar  hymns, 
and  the  words  of  institution,  would  afford  us 
an  ideal  celebration  of  the  great  Supper. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  as  he  came  forward  to 
present  his  report  on  Church  Unity,  was  greet¬ 
ed  with  hearty  applause.  There  are  Presby¬ 
terians  who  in  their  intelligence  and  spirit  do 
not  lead  us  to  magnify  our  denomination ;  but 
if  any  one  should  ask  us.  Where  is  your  repre¬ 
sentative  and  typical  Presbyterian?  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  point  to  our  venerable  father.  Dr. 
Smith.  He  is  so  gentle,  so  urbane,  so  consid¬ 
erate,  so  irenic,  that  he  leads  us  to  think  of 
his  Master.  In  entire  sympathy  with  the 
genius  of  our  theology  and  polity,  he  is  yet 
thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  Christianity 
and  evangelical  endeavors  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  Some  men  amuse  by  posing  as  ecclesi¬ 
astics  and  leaders  of  the  Church.  When  we 
see  and  hear  them,  we  are  compelled  to  think 
of  martinets.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can 
be  detected  in  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith.  And  yet 
he  is  one  of  the  safest,  wisest,  and  most  lova¬ 
ble  leaders  in  our  Church — guiding  us  patient¬ 
ly  to  higher  and  better  things,  lifting  us  above 
the  everlasting  rattle  of  machinery.  While 
grateful  for  the  wisdom  of  other  men,  we 
pray  that  the  number  of  our  leaders  in  whom 
LOVE  is  preeminent  may  increase. 

Dr.  Gardner  speaks  with  his  humor  and  res¬ 
onant  brogue,  and  tells  us  of  his  devotion  to 
and  bis  service  for  our  denomination— a  sort 
of  racy  autobiographical  sketch.  And  after  it 
is  all  over  we  admire — Dr.  Gardner  I 

We  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  that  it  is 
time  for  the  Committee  on  Church  Comity  to 
be  discharged.  We  have  too  many  honorary 
committees  taxing  the  Church  to  meet  tbeir 
travelling  and  other  expenses.  Look  over  the 
treasurer’s  report  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  and  see  bow  much  it  has  cost  the  Church 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  Committee.  After 
listening  to  its  reports  and  examining  its  work 
for  several  years,  we  are  persuaded  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  tax  the  Church  for  its  continuance. 
Our  denomination  is  carrying  a  good  deal  of 
expensive  machinery  —  too  much  for  bard 
times.  Every  intelligent  Presbyterian  should 
scrutinize  the  items  in  the  treasurer’s  report, 
and  see  if  be  does  not  agree  with  us  that  cer¬ 
tain  committees  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  are 
becoming  as  great  an  evil  as  “offices”  are  in 
politics.  Retrenchment  in  the  interest  of  the 


rank  and  file  of  tax- payers  of  our  Church  is 
much  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  our 
work  than  honorary  committees  to  placate 
and  honor  a  few  men. 

North  Gallery. 

Saratoga,  May.  1804. 

“  GRAND  OLD  UNION  1  ” 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

Such  are  the  words  that  spring  to  the  lips 
of  all  the  graduates  and  friends  of  our  Semi¬ 
nary  who  have  just  been  together  in  the  old 
homestead,  looked  on  the  face  of  Charles  But¬ 
ler,  and  heard  the  inspiring  words  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hastings.  It  is  not  often  that  a  great 
institution  has  such  occasion  to  throw  its 
whole  weight  into  an  onward  movement.  But 
all  that  is  reactionary  and  repressive  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  to  day  has  offered  a 
front  against  which  Union  deals  one  stagger¬ 
ing  blow,  and  leads  on  toward  the  highest 
ideals  of  theological  education.  Every  alum¬ 
nus  is  proud  of  her ;  all  liberal  men  are  re¬ 
freshed  by  her  spirit ;  each  essential  principle 
of  true  Christian  life  and  growth,  each  sacred 
right  of  true  Christian  scholarship,  is  vindi¬ 
cated  by  her  position.  Let  the  tinkers  at 
seminary  constitutions  and  charters,  let  semi¬ 
nary  boards  who  are  just  now  asked  into  the 
parlor  of  a  plausible  spider,  take  a  look  at 
Union  and  be  w'iser.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  Princeton,  groaning  under  bondage,  be¬ 
sought  the  aid  of  Union  in  securing  easier 
terms  of  servitude.  But  if  now  she  elects  to 
go  back  to  Egypt  for  any  flesh-pots  of  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  not  her  privilege  to  ask  Union  to 
go  back  also.  Union’s  voice  to  Auburn  and 
to  Lane  is:  “The  Promised  Land  is  before  and 
not  behind !” 

One  thing  has  become  clear  to  ordinary 
minds :  that  if  the  Assembly  can  get  on  with¬ 
out  Union  Seminary,  there  will  be  no  grieving 
or  repining  at  Union.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rupture  of  the  tie,  by  the  Assembly’s  own  act, 
has  been  a  boon  to  our  institution.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  whole  faculty  that  the  Junior 
is  the  finest  of  all  the  classes,  thus  fulfilling 
the  prediction  that  the  best  men  would  go  to 
Union ;  and  the  whole  number  of  students  is 
but  seven  less  than  before  the  Washington  act 
of  separation.  It  is  too  late  for  threats  ;  strong 
men  are  not  to  be  so  easily  affrighted  or  de¬ 
ceived.  The  time  is  already  at  hand  when 
Union  Seminary  is  at  a  premium  among  semi¬ 
naries,  and  Union  students  are  at  a  premium 
among  the  candidates  for  the  best  churches. 

There  is  harmony,  too,  in  the  Seminary  and 
among  its  alumni.  The  Faculty  stand  togeth¬ 
er,  the  Board  is  a  unit.  There  have  been  no 
bickerings,  no  jealousies,  no  forced  resigna¬ 
tions  to  “promote  harmony. ”  It  is  the  great 
glory  of  Union  to-day  that  it  has  descended  to 
DO  compromises  that  discredited  unjustly  any 
man,  and  that  it  has  maintained  its  noble  in¬ 
dependence,  by  the  sacrifice  of  no  principle, 
but  by  a  simple  insistence  on  its  rights,  and  a 
vindication  of  the  highest  principle,  the  au¬ 
tonomy  essential  to  any  progress  and  power. 

Looking  over  that  great  assembly  of  Union’s 
sons  the  other  day,  as  they  clustered  together 
round  the  family  table  still  presided  over 
by  the  one  President  of  the  Board,  whom 
all  of  us  have  known  and  loved,  listening  to 
the  words  of  manly  affection  for  the  Alma- 
Mater,  and  to  her  guardian  spirits  in  the  form  of 
speaking  portraits  that  seemed  to  respond 
from  their  niches  as  from  higher  seats  in  the 
one  household  above  and  below,  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  eyes  should  “go  over,”  and 
the  words  “Dear  old  Union!”  should  break 
from  our  lips.  Nor  can  we  now  refrain  from 
adapting  the  lines  of  Longfellow  thus : 

“Sail  on!  Sail  on!  Ob  ship  of  state. 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great!” 


May  24,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  WAVE  FROM  THE  PACIFIC. 

As  the  General  Assembly  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  its  deliberations,  it  is  too  soon  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  what  it  has  done,  or  shall  do,  or 
leave  undone ;  whether  it  will  indeed  render 
any  service  to  the  great  Church  which  it  rep¬ 
resents,  for  which  it  will  have  a  place  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  be  remembered  with  gratitude ;  or 
will  have  to  retreat  into  obscurity,  hiding  its 
impotence  for  good  under  the  general  confes¬ 
sion  of  those  who  “have  done  what  they  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  what  they 
ought  to  have  done.  ”  By  their  fruits  we  shall 
know  them. 

But  one  thing  which  “emerged”  the  first 
day  was  significant,  viz :  the  vote  given  to  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  for  Moderator, 
which  on  the  first  ballot  was  ahead  of  all 
others  I  This  show  of  strength  was  tremen¬ 
dous,  and  struck  the  solid  body  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives  as  if  it  were  a  tidal  wave  from  the 
Pacific.  It  surprised  even  those  who  were  in 
the  movement,  as  it  revealed  to  them  what 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  only  appre¬ 
ciated  their  own  strength,  and  used  it.  One 
who  was  a  looker-on,  and  watched  the  voting 
with  the  closest  attention,  gives  us  his  opin¬ 
ion  that,  with  the  slightest  organization,  Dr. 
Brown  would  have  been  triumphantly  elected 
— a  result  that  was  averted  only  by  the  frantic 
efforts  of  his  opponents  to  bring  up  every  man, 
and  even  then  Dr.  Mutchmore  was  chosen 
only  by  a  majority  of  12  in  a  total  vote  of  550 ! 

This  will  do  for  a  beginning.  Here  endeth 
the  first  lesson.  Let  us  learn  it  well.  What 
does  it  signify  ?  That  there  has  been  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church?  That  the  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  gone  over  in  a  body  to  the  side  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs  ?  Not  at  all.  Dr.  Brown  is  not 
a  Briggs  man  any  more  than  is  Dr.  John  Hall, 
of  New  .York.  Indeed,  if  they  were  to  com¬ 
pare  notes,  we  think  they  would  be  found  to 
stand  together.  And  so  with  those  who  voted 
for  Dr.  Brown  for  Moderator.  Of  our  Eastern 
controversies  they  know  little  and  care  less. 
Afar  off  in  the  boundless  West ;  on  the  prairies 
or  in  the  forests ;  in  the  miner’s  camp,  where 
the  saloons  and  the  gambler's  dens,  those 
gates  of  hell,  stand  wide  open ;  they  have  too 
much  to  do  in  fighting  all  forms  of  sin  and 
crime,  to  be  turned  aside  into  the  mazes  of 
metaphysical  speculation.  They  are  doing  the 
Lord’s  work.  That  work  is  to  save  the  coun¬ 
try  from  overflowing  infidelity  and  wicked¬ 
ness  :  a  work  great  enough  and  vast  enough 
to  engage  all  their  courage;  to  make  them  en¬ 
dure  hardships,  to  suffer  poverty  and  want, 
and  even  death  itself,  if  so  be  the  victory  may 
be  won.  They  are  soldiers  in  the  Lord’s  army, 
and  to  come  to  them  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
and  prate  about  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism, 
is  an  impertinence  which  they  suffer  for  a 
while,  till  they  get  impatient  and  indignant, 
and  are  ready  to  cry  out,  “Who  are  these  that 
drag  on  the  wheels  of  the  Lord’s  chariot? 
Away  with  them !”  The  men  who  go  up  and 
down  in  the  land  crying  Heresy!  heresy!  after 
a  while  become  a  pest  and  a  nuisance,  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  any  form  of  “happy  despatch” 
known  to  Presbyterian  law.  That  is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  vote  for  Dr.  Brown.  It 
was  not  a  vote  for  Professor  Briggs,  or  for 
any  man;  but  a  vote  for  “Peace  and  Work.” 
It  is  indeed  a  tidal  wave  from  the  Pacific. 
Let  those  who  have  provoked  such  an  outburst 
of  indignation,  take  the  warning  and  fly  to 
cover,  lest  at  another  Assembly  the  tide  rise 
higher  still  and  sweep  them  all  away. 


CONTKOI.  OF  THE01.0GICA1.  SEIMINABIES. 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  a  matter 
of  serious  debate,  to  see  the  twists  and  turns 
by  which  the  legal  experts  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  seek  to  justify  their  new  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Theological  Seminaries,  over 
which  they  would  have  the  Assembly  assume 
universal  and  absolute  control.  Now  these 
“revolutionists”  (for  such  they  are  in  this 
matter)  are  wont  in  all  things  else  to  appeal 
to  Princeton  as  the  highest  authority  in  mat¬ 
ters  theological  and  ecclesiastical.  But  it  so 
happens  that  Princeton  has  decided  against 
what  they  would  now  inaugurate.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  control  of  the  Seminaries  by  the 
Assembly  is  not  a  new  question :  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  a  me¬ 
morial  calling  for  direct  control  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  three  Princeton  professors.  Dr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Alexander,  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  who  agreed  in  their  judgment 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  adopt 
the  course  proposed  by  the  memorialists,” 
namely:  “entire  uniformity  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  course  of  study  in  the  theological 
schools  of  our  Church.  ” 

At  the  time  of  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and 
New  School,  the  question  came  up  again,  and 
the  conclusion  was  that  “a  body  so  large  as 
the  General  Assembly,  and  composed  of  men 
resident,  most  of  them,  at  so  great  distance 
from  the  several  seminaries,  is  not  so  compe¬ 
tent  to  arrange  for  their  interests  and  useful¬ 
ness  as  those  having  local  and  personal  inter¬ 
ests  in  them.” 

If  this  judgment  was  sound  in  the  time 
when  “giants”  ruled  in  our  American  Israel, 
why  does  not  their  reasoning  hold  good  to¬ 
day? 

THE  CHRISTIAN’S  BINNACLE-LIGHT. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler 

A  sea  voyage  is  a  symbol  of  the  voyage  of 
life.  When  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I 
have  loved  to  go  out  on  the  deck  at  night,  and 
standing  by  the  binnacle,  to  watch  the  steers¬ 
man  at  the  wheel.  The  present  gigantic 
steamers  do  not  afford  a  passenger  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  this,  as  we  once  could  do  on  a 
sailing-packet.  I  have  stood  by  the  steersman 
when  beyond  the  bow  there  arose  a  wall  of 
deep  darkness.  Huge  waves  were  smiting  the 
vessel  in  the  face.  Great  chasms  opened  in 
the  dark  for  her  prow  to  plunge  in,  and  then 
leaping  upward,  she  would  toss  the  spray  off 
her,  as  a  lion  shakes  the  dew-drops  from  his 
mane.  It  looked  hazardous  enough  for  that 
great  ship,  with  the  precious  freight  of  human 
life,  to  be  driving  on  through  the  black  mid¬ 
night. 

But  all  the  time  the  pilot  was  at  the  helm. 
He  looked  steadfastly  down  at  the  binnacle 
light,  which  shone  on  the  face  of  the  compass. 
That  binnacle  compass  was  the  eye  of  the 
ship.  By  that  faithful  guide  she  sees  her  way 
through  the  pitchy  darkness. 

“  We  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  ntgrht. 

We  hoar  the  noise  about  the  keel. 

We  see  the  compass  slimmer  bright 
We  know  the  pilot’s  at  the  wheel.” 

And  so  the  ship-master  “cracks  on”  the  can¬ 
vass,  and  pushes  trustfully  through  the  dark 
and  over  the  billows. 

In  the  same  manner  every  child  of  God  is  to 
sail  his  way  towards  eternity.  The  future  is 
all  a  mystery.  No  one  knows  what  the  next 
hour  may  bring  forth.  There  are  unseen  trials 
and  unlooked  for  assaults  of  temptation. 
There  are  perils  in  the  deep  and  threatening 
lee  shores.  Headwinds  of  adversity  often 
swell  into  gales  that  send  ruinous  waves 
which  make  a  clean  breach  from  stem  to  stem. 
We  know  not  what  is  in  the  darkness.  But 
we  do  know  that  our  compass  is  all  right.  It 
is  of  divine  workmanship ;  it  is  God’s  own,  in¬ 


fallible,  inspired,  and  unchangeable  Word. 
The  binnacle  light  shines  full  on  its  face,  and 
in  the  darkness  we  can  read  such  precious 
truths  as  these,  which  flash  out  like  diamonds : 

“The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His.” 
“No  good  thing  will  He  withhold  from  them 
who  walk  uprightly."  “To  the  upright  there 
ariseth  light  in  the  darkness.”  The  binnacle 
light  flames  down  beautifully  on  this  precious; 
truth — “All  things  work  together /or  good  to. 
them  who  love  God,  who  are  the  called  ac-. 
cording  to  Hie  purpose.”  “Hope,  then,  in, 
God ;  for  we  shall  yet  praise  Him  who  is  the, 
health  of  our  countenance  and  our  God  I” 

Come  up  close  to  the  light,  all  ye  who  are' 
burdened  with  anxieties,  and  read  these 
assuring  words:  “  Be  anxious  for  nothing  ;  cast 
your  cares  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you.  ** 
Are  you  sorely  tried  with  sharp  providences 
that  seem  to  your  eye  harsh  and  cruel?  Then 
read  these  sweet  words  by  the  binnacle  lamp : 
“  Whom  I  love  I  chasten.  No  chastening  is  for 
the  present  joyous  but  grievous ;  nevertheless 
afterwards  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fmits  of 
righteousness.”  Wait  and  see,  my  brother! 
Sorrow -stricken  sister,  wait  and  see!  Look, 
too,  at  this  glowing  verse  that  flashes  out  in 
the  darkness:  “What  I  do  thou  knowest  not 
now;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.”  The  end 
of  the  voyage  is  not  far  off  to  some  of  us. 
What  saith  the  legend  of  the  compass?  Here 
it  is :  “  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  believe 
also  in  Me ;  in  My  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions,  I  goto  prepare  a  place  for  you.”  “It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.”  No 
matter  as  long  as  we  know  that  “  when  He 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.”  Let  the  winds  roar,  then, 
if  they  will.  Our  Pilot's  at  the  helm  I 
*'  Slacken  no  sail,  brother. 

At  inlet  or  island. 

Straight  by  the  compass  steer 
Straight  for  the  highland 
”  Set  thy  sail  carefully. 

Darkness  is  round  thee. 

Steer  thy  course  stesMiily, 

Quicksands  may  ground  thee. 

”  Fear  not  the  darkness 
Dreeul  not  the  night, 

God’s  Word  is  thy  compass 
Christ  is  thy  light. 

*’  Crowd  all  thy  canvas  on 
Out  through  the  foam ! 

It  soon  will  be  rooming 
And  Heaven  he  thy  bbme.” 

Dr.  Cuyler  sailed  for  Europe  by  the  Campa¬ 
nia  last  Saturday  morning,  bound  for  London 
and  the  Jubilee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  The  best  wishes  of  the  exceed¬ 
ing  great  army  of  readers  of  The  Evangelist, 
who  enjoy  his  communications  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  from  week  to  week,  will  go  with  him,  and 
they  will  look  eagerly  for  the  pictures  of  the 
mighty  Assembly  of  which  he  will  be  among 
the  most  distinguished  members. 

A  correspondent  from  Saratoga  writes : 

“The  strongest  men  thus  far  developed  seem 
to  be  the  men  from  the  Pacific  coast.  By  the 
ordeals  through  which  they  have  passed  in 
frontier  work  they  have  become  splendid 
specimens  of  Christian  manhood.  If  they  did 
not  keep  a  fixed  gaze  upon  the  things  unseen 
and  eternal,  they  could  not  persevere  as  Pres¬ 
byterian  saints.  When  we  look  for  Christian 
heroes,  we  need  not  look  farther  than  our 
Home  Missionaries !” 

Children’s  Day  has  come  again  and  with  it 
the  usual  amount  of  special  music.  We  are 
glad  to  see  an  upward  tendency  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tunes,  but  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
notice  some  chaff  among  the  wheat.  As  we 
have  said  before  in  these  columns  children  will 
learn  good  music  as  well  as  poor,  and  enjoy  it 
just  as  thoroughly ;  so  why  must  we  have  any 
“jingle  tunes?” 
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The  vote  for  Moderator  was  a  surprise  to 
many.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  was  elected  on 
the  first  ballot  by  a  clear  plurality  of  the  votes 
of  the  Assembly,  for  we  are  assured  that 
there  is  no  rule,  save  custom,  against  that 
method  of  procedure.  At  a  later  stage  in  the 
exciting  proceedings  the  retiring  Moderator 
permitted  a  number  of  delegates  to  change 
their  votes  to  Dr.  Mutchmore,  and  then 
arrested  the  process ! 

But  for  this  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  rights  of  delegates,  changes  then  about 
to  be  made,  would  probably  have  elected  the 
Portland  pastor.  Even  the  counting  which 
carried  in  Dr.  Mutchmore  by  a  few  votes,  was 
disputed.  Naturally  the  New  York  delega¬ 
tion,  which  had  changed  its  vote  to  Dr. 
Mutchmore  by  the  special  favor  of  the  Mod¬ 
erator,  was  greatly  surprised  and  moved,  fear¬ 
ing  at  several  stages  of  the  contest,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  all  was  lost  by  the  choice  of 
Dr.  Brown.  They  were  outspoken  in  denounc¬ 
ing  him  as  in  sympathy  with  Prof.  Briggs, 
and  in  beseeching  all  friends  of  sound  doctrine 
to  vote  for  Dr.  Mutchmore.  The  regret  that 
Dr.  Brown  was  not  chosen  is  really  unusual  on 
the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Assembly, 
and  many  have  the  feeling  that  he  was  not 
treated  with  fairness. 

This  being  the  situation,  one-half  of  the 
commissioners  having  preferred  him  for  their 
Moderator,  and  he  having  been  the  only  rival 
candidate  during  the  decisive  ballot,  both 
courtesy  and  immemorial  custom  required 
a  recognition  of  these  facts,  in  his  appoint 
ment  at  the  head  of  the  Judicial  Committtee, 
by  the  new  Moderator.  His  eminent  fitness 
for  the  place  every  one  cognizant  of  his  at¬ 
tainments  and  temper  of  mind,  will  at  once 
concede,  however  he  may  have  voted.  We 
have  not  exchanged  a  word  with  him  on  the 
matter,  but  one  likely  to  know  informs  us 
that  he  was  not  even  approached  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  his  successful  rival  in  the  race !  To 
say  nothing  of  the  injunction  "in  honor  pre¬ 
ferring  one  another,”  it  would  seem  that  this, 
our  third  consecutive  Danville-educated  Mod¬ 
erator,  counts  the  well-settled  amenities  of  bis 
high  office  of  little  worth — something  of  a 
joke,  it  may  be,  and  to  be  readily  thrust  aside, 
when  they  seem  to  .interfere  with  the  plans  of 
bis  party.  However  lightly  he  may  regard 
his  unustal  procedure,  the  fact  remains  that 
he  has  offered  an  indignity  to  Dr.  Brown  not 
only,  but  to  the  large  body  of  delegates  who 
supported  him. 

Though  the  finances  of  our  great  mission 
Boards  have  not  quite  marked  up  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  se<  for  them  the  past  year,  the  general 
feeling  is,  that  all  things  considered,  our 
churches  and  individual  contributors  have 
done  well.  The  spirit  of  liberality,  even  of 
self-denial,  has  not  departed  from  us.  It  is 
recorded  that  a  larger  number  of  churches 
have  made  contributions  to  the  Home  Board 
treasury  than  during  any  previous  year.  The 
receipts  from  churches  are  given  at  $733,042, 
an  advance  of  over  $23,000  on  the  previous 
year.  The  credit  of  the  Board  remains  good 
at  bank,  though  at  one  period  last  winter  the 
advances  to  meet  the  salaries  of  missionaries 
and  other  expenses  footed  up  at  over  $320,0001 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Home  Board  were 
$202,690.09.  The  Foreign  Board  has  received 
during  the  year  $843,411. 67.  Both  Boards  close 
the  year  carrying  an  increased  indebtedness— 
respectively,  $258,645.55  and  $152,510.03.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  strong  churches  have 
never  been  so  urgently  called  upon  to  help  the 
poor  and  unemployed  in  their  immediate  par¬ 
ishes  and  neighborhoods  as  during  the  past 
twelvemonths.  The  ordinarily  well-to-do  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community  has  never  been  so  free 


handed  as  during  the  past  winter.  The  strain 
has  been  widely  and  pretty  evenly  distributed. 

Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  and  family  are 
here,  and  he  is  in  a  good  state  of  readiness 
for  the  inevitable,  whatever  it  may  turn  out  to 
be.  Dr.  James  Gardner,  the  Oloversville  pas¬ 
tor  and  the  present  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
New.  York,  is  at  the  head  of  the  JudiciarCom- 
mittee,  shortly  to  report  on  his  case.  He  is  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  will 
hardly  do  the  bidding  of  the  Dansville  regime 
that  dominated  the  last  Assembly.  This  and 
other  important  committees,  however,  have 
been  made  upon  the  strict  partisan  pattern  of 
the  last  few  days.  It  has  been  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  way  of  doing  things  ever  since  the  days 
of  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  and  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  reach  descisive  results, 
and  by  the  shortest  cut.  The  plan  for  a  closer 
supervision  of  the  Seminaries  by  the  General 
Assembly  has  grown  out  of  present  agitations. 
It  comes  up  for  consideration  this  morning. 
Had  a  vote  been  taken  upon  it  on  Friday, 
right  after  the  reading  of  the  majority  and 
minority  reports — respectively,  by  Drs.  Young 
and  Moore — the  measure  would  have  received 
its  quietus,  at  least  for  the  present.  It  is 
hardly  the  opportune  time  for  the  considers 
tioii  and  prefacing  of  such  a  plan,  conceding 
that  some  further  general  regulations  might 
be  wise  and  practicable. 

By  the  way.  Dr.  Craig  closed  his  sermon  to 
the  Assembly  with  a  particularly  fervent 
appeal,  not  in  behalf  of  cooperation,  but  ef 
organic  union  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  All  things  are  now  ready  he  would 
have  us  and  our  brethren[of  the  South  believe. 
Heresy  has  been  stamped  out,  or  nearly  so, 
and  what  remains  will  be  attended  to  in  a 
few  days,  and  much  after  the  Washington 
pattern.  The  verbal  inerrancy  of  all  Scrip¬ 
ture  has  been  declared,  and  thus  we  are  clean 
every  whit  and  ready  for  the  ceremony  and 
the  feast  to  follow.  That  there  could  be  any 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  in  our  ranks 
was  evidently  not  in  all  the  thoughts  of  our 
discoursing  Moderator.  And  yet,  having  made 
ourselves  presentable  to  the  South  at  such 
cost,  it  is  surely  in  order  for  us  to  look  a  lit¬ 
tle  sharply  to  the  proposed  alliance,  and  withal 
to  require  a  clearing  of  records,  and  due  re¬ 
spect  to  appearances,  on  the  part  of  those  to 
be  received  into  more  intimate  relations. 
Conduct  is  greatly  influenced  by  doctrine. 
This  the  Moderator’s  sermon  implies  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  close.  It  is  the  source  of  conduct. 
Is  there  scandal,  a  loose  morality,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  has  been  a  previous  falling 
away  from  the  preaching  of  “the  whole  coun¬ 
sel  of  God.”  How  this  may  be  within  the 
immediate  purview  of  Danville,  we  cannot 
affirm  on  our  knowledge.  But  in  all  frank¬ 
ness,  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  some 
aspects  of  this  matter  that  may  well  cause  us 
to  hesitate,  until  our  brethren  of  the  Southern 
Church  have  had  their  attention  fully  called 
to  them  and  sufficient  time  to  act. 

In  touching  upon  this  matter  we  have  not 
had  far  to  seek.  Looking  through  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Observer  of  Louisville,  ready  to  our  hand 
in  one  of  the  pews  of  the  church  here  in  Sara¬ 
toga,  where  our  Assembly  is  convened,  we 
come  upon  this  editoridl  reference  to  the  great 
scandal  which  so  intimately  concerns  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  at  this  time : 

In  our  last  issue  we  called  attention  to  the 
reports  published  in  the  secular  papers  to  the 
effect  that  the  Mt.  Horeb  (Ky. )  church,  to 
which  the  Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  be¬ 
longs,  was  postponing  judicial  action  in  his 
case,  apparently  indefinitely,  and  we  uttered 
the  expression  of  our  hope  that  this  report  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  a  delay  in  decision  would 
be  brief.  We  had  hoped  that  ere  this  we 
should  have  been  able  to  tell  tke  Presbyterian 


Church  that,  through  the  action  of  the  proper 
church  Session,  her  honor  has  been  vindicated. 
But  our  latest  information  is  to  the  effect, 
that  while  some  of  the  statements  of  the  sec¬ 
ular  reporters  (copied  by  us  last  week)  are 
inaccurate,  yet  that  up  to  last  Saturday  the 
Session  of  that  church  had  taken  no  action  at 
all  in  this  matter. 

For  the  members  of  this  Session  we  enter¬ 
tain  a  high  respect.  But  their  delay  in  this 
matter  is  working  harm  which  calls  for  ear¬ 
nest  protest. 

The  case  is  one  which  not  merely  affects 
Mr.  Breckinridge  or  the  Mt.  Horeh  church, 
but  which  affects  vastly  more  the  whole  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
evangelical  Christendom. 

At  the  time  of  the  centennial  of  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  he  stood  forth  as  the  representative  of 
our  Church  and  made  the  address  on  “Calvin¬ 
ism  and  Religious  Liberty”  before  the  two 
Assemblies  at  Philadelphia.  He  appeared  as 
the  exponent  of  our  Church’s  doctrine  and 
life.  It  now  transpires,  by  his  own  confession, 
that  at  that  very  time  he  was  living,  and 
that  for  ten  years  he  has  been  living,  a  life  of 
deliberate,  shameful  sin.  Hence  comes  spe¬ 
cial  disgrace  and  shame,  and  upon  our  entire 
Church,  and  “great  occasion  is  given  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme. " 

But,  though  confessedly  guilty  of  these  dis¬ 
graceful  crimes — which  were  made  public  a 
year  ago,  and  are  now  admitted  by  himself — 
he  is  still  continued  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  good  and  regular  standing  1 

We  have  refrained  from  comment  during  all 
the  months  that  have  passed  since  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  this  iniquity.  We  have  been  carefully 
holding  our  peace,  and  this  although  under 
incitement,  from  the  secular  press  and  from 
at  least  one  religious  exchange,  to  discuss  the 
matter.  We  now  speak  with  entire  freedom 
from  any  personal  feeling,  for  we  have  no  feel¬ 
ing  of  unkindness  or  hostility  toward  the  man 
in  question.  We  speak  solely  and  simply  from 
a  concern  for  the  honor  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  purity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

If  this  great  public  sin  shall  continue  for 
days  or  weeks  still  unnoticed  by  the  proper 
Church  court,  the  warnings  of  all  our  pastors 
and  the  hands  of  all  our  Church  Sessions,  in 
the  work  of  promoting  holiness,  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  crippled.  The  injury  will  be  felt  far 
and  widely  and  deeply. 

It  is  painful  to  write  these  lines ;  painful  in 
every  respect.  But  the  honor  of  Christ  and  of 
His  Church  is  at  stake,  and  delay  in  the 
Church’s  utterance  of  her  decision  in  this 
matter  is  in  everj  way  injurious. 

We  would  not  quote  any  comment  on  the 
above  matter — which  has  hitherto  been  studi¬ 
ously  excluded  from  these  columns,  save  from 
a  friendly  source,  so  far  as  the  derelict 
church  is  concerned,  and  in  the  aspect  in 
which  it  is  so  well  presented  by  our  Louisville 
contemporary  —  as  a  concern  of  the  whole 
Southern  Church,  and,  in  fact,  remotely  in¬ 
volving  the  good  name  of  our  common  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  Our  Danville  brethren,  especial¬ 
ly  those  educated  down  there,  and  habitually 
a  little  proud  and  boastful  of  their  goodly  heri¬ 
tage,  have  need  to  look  carefully  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  good  name.  Our  Assembly  would 
do  well  not  to  be  too  forward  in  its  negotia¬ 
tions  for  rviion  with  a  Church  that  leaves 
such  a  sin  undisciplined  and  unrebnked.  The 
case  is  one  of  such  publicity  that  it  cannot  be 
hid.  Our  Church  has  no  responsibility  for  it, 
but  it  might  be  drawn  into  some  degree  of 
responsibility,  if  it  were  by  its  action  to  con¬ 
done  an  offence,  which  is  none  the  less,  but 
greater,  because  committed  by  one  who  bears 
an  honored  name.  D. 

No  happier  advice  could  possibly  be  given 
God’s  people  than  that  which  St.  Paul  urged 
upon  his  converts,  to  “Prove  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.”  Neither  radical  nor 
conservative  can  claim  to  be  the  sole  benefac¬ 
tor  of  the  race.  Not  all  conclusions  are  fit  to 
be  stereotyped,  nor  do  all  need  to  be  reset. 
The  mind  open  to  conviction  and  the  soul  well 
settled  in  its  principles  are  essential  and  equal 
elements  of  progress.  Unfortunately  many 
men  are  fixed  where  they  should  be  fluid,  and 
liquescent  where  they  ought  to  be  granitic. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Saratoga,  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  May  16th.  This  is  the  fifth 
time  the  Assembly  has  met  here,  the  last  being 
in  1890.  On  the  platform,  besides  the  clerks, 
were  Drs.  Marquis,  McOilvary,  Sutphen, 
Breed,  Young,  Duffield,  McIntosh,  and  War- 
field.  The  devotional  services,  particularly  the 
prayers  of  Drs.  Duffield  and  Breed,  were  deep¬ 
ly  impressive.  The  sermon  of  the  Moderator, 
Rev.  Willis  G.  Craig,  D.D. ,  LL.D. ,  occupied 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  its  delivery,  and  had 
for  its  theme  the  Doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  as 
Set  Forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  polemic  discussion 
of  this  question  at  this  time  was  either  timely 
or  in  good  taste,  especially  when  the  same 
questions  were  to  come  before  the  Assembly 
in  a  judicial  case.  The  Moderator’s  voice  was 
weak,  and  the  sermon  was  heard  only  with 
closest  attention,  and  for  this  reason  failed  to 
make  the  impression  it  otherwise  would  have 
made. 

Great  interest  centered  in  the  election  of  a 
Moderator.  Dr.  Minton  of  San  Francisco,  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  nominated  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown  of  Portland,  Oregon,  seconded  earnestly 
by  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner;  Dr'  W.  B.  Noble  of 
San  Rafael,  Cal.,  nominated  Dr.  W.  H.  Dins- 
more  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  seconded  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Landon  of  San  Francisco:  Dr.  Howard 
Duffield  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  put  in 
nomination  Dr.  James  Gardner  of  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. ,  seconded  ably  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Breed, 
Chicago;  Dr.  Young  of  Kentucky  nominated 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore  of  Philadelphia, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Richard  Holmes  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  roll  call  gave  Drs.  Brown  223, 
Mutchmore  207,  Gardner  96,  Dinsmore  24. 

Before  the  vote  was  announced  there  oc¬ 
curred  a  scene  of  confusion  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  Assembly  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  New  York  delegation  changed  its  vote  to 
Dr.  Mutchmore,  to  make  its  influence  felt  on 
the  next  ballot,  and  as  the  result  showed,  with 
good  effect,  the  second  ballot  standing,  Dr. 
Mutchmore  281  to  269  for  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.. 
Mutchmore  was  inducted  into  office,  making 
a  graceful  speech,  three  hours  having  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  electing  a  moderator. 

THURSDAY  KVENINO. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  Assembly  Thursday  evening, 
Drs.  Duffield  of  New  Yerk  and  Chapman  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  officiating,  and  delivering  ad¬ 
dresses  of  great  power.  E.  T.  Swigget,  Wm. 
S.  Young,  J.  W.  Jacks,  and  H,  W.  Lambirtb 
were  chosen  clerks. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Friday  morning  brought  the  ingathering  of 
books  and  papers  from  the  Synods  and  Pres¬ 
byteries. 

“The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad”  reported 
18,542  subscribers,  at  a  cost  of  $22,443,  and 
with  a  deficiency  of  $421,  which  is  really  a 
surplus  of  $735,  the  deficiency  of  the  former 
year  having  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $1,266. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  good  showing  under 
the  circumstances,  and  that  the  magazine  was 
growing  in  favor  with  the  Church.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  continued  with  the  same  powers 
and  instructions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith  reported  on 
Church  Unity.  Two  meetings  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  called  especially  to  bring  about, 
if  possible,  a  federation  of  the  churches  of 
Presbyterian  proclivity.  Denominational  in¬ 
dividuality  is  to  be  retained,  except  where 
concession  is  made  for  the  sake  of  unity.  The 
great  idea  is  to  combine  for  certain  kinds  of 
work  to  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
ef  a  federal  council  here  presenting  the  federal 


denomination.  It  is  especially  desired  to  unite 
in  work  on  the  foreign  field.  No  authority 
shall  be  exercised  except  such  conferred  by 
the  federated  bodies.  The  plan  has  been 
widely  published  and  is  familiar  to  the  whole 
church.  Dr.  Smith  said  his  plan  was  like 
that  of  our  country.  “One  nation,  including 
several  States.”  His  committee  was  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  this  plan. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Nicolls  read  a  dissent  from 
the  main  report,  not  opposing  federation,  but 
unwilling  to  delegate  power  to  legislate  and 
levy  tax  to  a  body  unknown  to  the  Assembly. 
The  plan  does  not  secure  proportionate  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  misunderstandings  would  be 
sure  to  arise.  If  to  have  authority,  mere 
agreement  of  the  denominations  will  not  con¬ 
fer  the  proposed  power.  The  plan  had  not 
been  submitted  to  a  quorum  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  plan  was  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

The  Moderator  appointed  the  following 
standing  committees: 

BILES  AND  OVERTURES. 

Ministers— Willis  G.  Craig,  Wm.  B.  Noble, 
Samuel  C.  Palmer,  James  M.  McCurdy,  James 
L.  Deeper,  Russell  A.  McKinley,  Francis  J. 
Cheek,  Alexander  Miller,  Charles  P,  Bates, 
William  P.  Finney,  B.  Frank  Boyle. 

Elders — John  J.  McCook,  Frank  L.  Janeway, 
George  B.  Logan,  George  Nicholas,  Theodore 
Spetnagle,  Isaac  B.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Wm.  A. 
Gage,  George  Hale,  M.D.,  John  Shepherd, 
Frank  H.  Babb. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Ministers — James  Gardner,  John  Peacock, 
D. D. .  Henry  C.  Minton,  D.D.,  Wm.  H.  Les¬ 
ter,  Josrah  Gamble,  D.D.,  James  G.  Patter¬ 
son,  P  F.  Sutphen,  George  F.  Greene.  George 
Edwards,  Charles  E.  Bradt,  J.  Lloyd  Lee. 

Elders — Ralph  E.  Prime,  Charles  E.  Green, 
H.  Scott  Howell,  Wm.  Ballantyne,  George  K. 
Ingham,  Lewis  C.  Walker,  Wm.  R.  Worrall, 
Frank  E.  Kellogg,  Herbert  Palmer,  James  A. 
Patterson. 

POLITY. 

Ministers— David  C.  Marquis,  H.  C.  McCook, 
George  T.  Purves,  N.  H.  G.  Fife,  Isaac  N. 
Patterson,  French  W,  Fisher,  Francis  L.  Goff, 
R.  H.  Goodwills,  Augustus  P.  Keil,  Charles 
Townsend,  John  C.  Palmer. 

Elders— Logan  C.  Murray,  John  S.  Clark, 
George  A.  Culver,  Wm.  P.  Logan,  George  B 
Beacham,  O.  P.  S.  Plummer,  Samuel  N.  Coe, 
Wm.  F.  McCrackle,  Miles  B.  McNair,  W.  H. 
Hart. 

The  chairmen  of  the  other  committees  are : 
Education,  Richard  S.  Holmes,  D.D;  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief,  John  Fox,  D.D.  ;  Mileage.  Frank¬ 
lin  L.  Sheppard ;  Finance,  James  Yearance ; 
Home  Missions,  Arthur  J.  Brown ;  Foreign 
Missions,  George  T.  Purves;  Publication  and 
Sunday  -  school  Work,  Henry  F.  Hickok ; 
Church  Erection,  Maurice  E.  Wilson ;  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries.  John  W.  Dinsmore ;  Freed- 
men,  John  S.  Mackintosh ;  Aid  for  Colleges, 
George  W.  F.  Birch ;  Correspondence,  Howard 
Duffield ;  Benevolence,  Samuel  McLanahan ; 
Narrative,  Samuel  H.  Ware ;  Temperance, 
Harley  J.  Steward  ;  Leave  of  Absence.  William 
J.  Trimble. 

It  is  customary  to  appoint  the  leading  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Moderator  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  studied  discourtesy 
towards  Dr.  Brown.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  but  one  member  who  can  be  classed  as  a 
liberal.  Dr.  Sutphen,  is  on  the  Committee  of 
Bills  and  Overtures.  Last  year  Dr.  Briggs 
was  asked  to  name  four  members  of  that 
Committee.  Kentucky  and  Pennslyvania  are 
still  in  the  saddle. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Elder  William  R.  Worral  of  New  York  made 
an  able  report  for  the  Committee  on  Sabbath 
Observance,  and  the  Assembly  adopted  its  res¬ 
olutions,  which  affirmed  the  divine  authority 
and  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  urged  care  in  regard  to  personal 
example  in  keeping  the  Lord’s  day,  in  regard 
to  Sunday  reading,  travel,  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  education  of  the  young  in 
this  respect.  The  American  Sabbath  Union 
was  heartily  endorsed. 

Dr.  Smith  of  Baltimore  presented  the  report 


of  the  Committee  of  Conference  with  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  supported  it  with  a 
speech  which  was  full  of  the  spirit  not  only  of 
the  loving  Apostle,  but  of  Christ  himself,  and 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  body. 
He  believed  that  the  time  was  coming  when 
there  should  be  one  holy,  catholic  Church, 
and  regarded  the  late  action  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Convention  of  New  Jersey  as  showing 
marvelous  progress  in  this  direction.  The 
committee  was  continued  until  after  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  with  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  made  majority  and  minor¬ 
ity  reports.  The  majority  report  recommends 
that  the  charters  of  the  Seminaries  be  so 
changed  that  their  property  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the 
election  of  trustees,  directors,  and  commis¬ 
sioners  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
next  General  Assembly,  and  that  all  elections 
and  transfers  of  teachers  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Assembly  and  empowering 
the  General  Assembly  to  provide  against  vio-' 
lations  of  these  provisions  and  enforcement  of 
the  same.  To  this  report  Dr.  Blaney  sub¬ 
scribed  with  exception,  that  such  acbangeoftbe 
charter  as  would  provide  that  the  election  of 
members  of  the  boards  of  the  seminaries  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly  would  infringe  the  inherent  and 
constitutional  right  of  the  Synods  and  Pres- 
byteriet,  to  organize  and  manage  their  own 
schools  of  divinity,  would  revoke  one  of  the  con* 
cessions  on  which  reunion  was  based,  and  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  government  to  leg¬ 
islator  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  power  which 
does  not  belong  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church. 

The  minority  report  is  so  full  in  its  histori¬ 
cal  review,  and  sets  forth  so  cogently  the 
position  of  such  seminaries  as  Auburn  and 
Lane  and  McCormick,  that  we  give  it  very 
nearly  in  full : 

THE  MINORITY  REPORT. 

The  minority  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  with  Theological  Seminaries  be¬ 
gins  by  showing  that  “  this  question  of  direct 
Assembly  control  has  been  passed  upon  by 
the  General  Assembly  under  circumstances 
which  assure  us  that  its  action  was  well  con¬ 
sidered.  ”  It  passes  under  review  the  action  in 
this  regard  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  1828, 
1830,  and  1870,  the  decision  in  every  case  be¬ 
ing  substantially  that  it  would  be  highly  inex¬ 
pedient  to  take  such  action  as  was  in  those 
days  proposed,  that  is,  action  analogous 
that  now  proposed  by  the  majority  report. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Theological 
Seminaries  in  1870  says ; 

“As  to  any  project  by  which  the  entire  con¬ 
trol  and  administration  of  all  our  Theological 
Seminaries — for  example,  as  to  the  election  of 
Trustees — can  be  transferred  to  the  General 
Assembly,  on  any  principle  of  complete  uni¬ 
formity,  your  committee  regard  it  as  whollv 
impracticable,  and  the  attempt  to  accomplish 
it  altogether  undesirable.  To  bring  it  about 
should  it  be  undertaken,  would  require  an 
amount  of  legislation  in  six  or  seven  different 
States  which  would  be  portentous”  (p.  62). 
They  further  say:  “It  is  self-evident,  as  your 
committee  are  agreed,  that  a  body  so  large  as 
the  General  Assembly,  and  composed  of  men 
resident,  most  of  them,  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  several  seminaries,  is  not  so  compe¬ 
tent  to  arrange  for  their  interests  and  useful¬ 
ness,  as  those  having  local  and  personal  inter¬ 
ests  with  them.,”  (Page  63. ) 

What  the  General  Assembly  of  1870  said  as 
to  the  unfitness  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  rea  - 
sons  given,  to  arrange  for  the  interests  of  the 
several  seminaries,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  exercise  of  the  ^wer  they  would  give  to 
the  Assembly,  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  election  of  Trustees  and  Directors. 

In  BO  large  a  body  as  the  Assembly,  and  with 
so  many  candidates  for  confirmation,  personal 
knowledge  will  be  impossible  to  all  but  a  very 
few.  Even  the  committee  which  reports  their 
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names  may  have  in  it  none  who  are  personally 
cognizant  of  the  qualifications  of  the  scores, 
whose  names  are  each  year  brought  before  a 
new  Assembly.  The  term  “direct  control” 
cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  Assembly’s  action 
in  these  more  important  cases,  since  that  ac¬ 
tion  is  really  the  result  of  the  “direct  control” 
of  less  than  half  a  dozen,  out  of  a  body  of  six 
hundred. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pile  up  citations  to 
show  that  the  Assembly  has  uniformly  and 
unvaryingly  referred  the  case  of  theological 
students  and  of  their  instruction  to  the  Pres- 
bprteries,  which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  reserved 
n^ts  of  the  Presbyteries. 

There  is  no  prudence  nor  good  judgment  in 
setting  aside  the  tried  and  the  good  for  a  nov¬ 
elty  that  is  good  only  in  theory,  and  which 
can  be  plainly  shown  to  be  both  defective  and 
dangerous. 

Theological  instruction  in  Bible  ages  was 
that  which  our  General  Synod  in  1761  re¬ 
affirmed  ;  the  resort  of  the  study  for  instruc¬ 
tion  to  “some  minister  of  approved  character 
for  his  skill  in  theology.  ”...  The  schools  of 
the  prophets  were  voluntary  gatherings  of  stu¬ 
dents  around  a  voluntary  teacher.  The 
monastic  system,  under  the  direct  control  of  a 
central  authority,  led  to  the  corruption  of 
the  faith  and  the  oppression  of  the  people. 
The  centralization  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
was  the  root  of  papal  corruption  and  cruelty, 
and  is  antagonistic  to  the"law  and  to  the  spirit 
of  Presbyterianism. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  Assembly  can¬ 
not  itself  exercise  the  authority  over  the  Sem¬ 
inaries  that  is  demanded  for  it.  Hence  the 
only  real  question  is  whether  it  will  leave  this 
responsibility  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
many,  or  shall  centralize  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
few. 

Our  Church  has  approved  of  voluntary  in¬ 
struction  in  specific  ^rms.  It  has  also’  ap¬ 
proved  the  voluntary  schools  of  the  prophets, 
over  which  it  assumed  no  direct  control.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  recognizes  no  hierarchi¬ 
cal  orders  in  its  ministry,  either  as  to  respon¬ 
sibility  or  authority.  Prophets,  teachers,  and 
evangelists  are  all  of  the  one  order  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  exercising  different  gifts.  All  these  are 
under  one  law,  all  responsible  to  one  system  of 
courts,  constitutionally  established  and  im 
partially  administered.  The  first  experiment 
in  direct  control  was  made  by  the  establish¬ 
ment,  Iw  a  bare  majority,  of  Assembly  con¬ 
trol  in  Princeton.  It  was  never  satisfactory. 
It  always  involved  discomfort  to  the  school, 
and  friction.  It  was  wisely  abandoned  for  the 
Biblical  plan,  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
true  Church,  and  which  under  Christ  gave 
such  a  noble  succession  of  reformers,  theologi¬ 
ans,  and  ministers  of  the  Word. 

Under  the  present  wise  and  beneficent  sy-,- 
tem  the  Church  has  an  indirect,  but  perfectly 
efficient  authority  and  control  over  theological 
instruction,  which  operates  without  friction, 
without  oppression,  without  repressing  indi¬ 
vidual  and  local  enthusiasm,  and  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  voluntary  consecration  of  means 
and  talents. 

The  report  then  shows  that  the  rights  of 
visitation,  of  approving  or  disapproving  the 
annual  reports  of  seminaries,  of  giving  or 
withholding  financial  aid  from  students,  are 
sufficient,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Church 
examines  candidates  for  the  minority,  and  that 
every  student  and  every  minister  is  immedi¬ 
ately  responsible  to  the  Church  for  his  con¬ 
duct  and  teaching. 

Furthermore,  honor  forbids  the  proposed 
changes : 

Sixth.  Three  of  the  Seminaries  were  wholly 
independent  of  Assembly  control  prior  to  the 
compact  of  1870.  Nothing  was  conceded  by 
the  compact  but  the  right  to  veto  the  election 
of  a  professor.  If  the  direct  or  indirect  con¬ 
trol  of  the  funds  had  been  insisted  upon, 
either  through  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected  by 
the  Assembly,  or  through  making  the  election 
of  Trustees  or  Directors  depend  upon  the  ap 
proval  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  safe  to  say  it 
would  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  union. 
To  insist  upon  it  now,  after  the  union  has  been 
accomplished,  with  the  clearly  involved  disap¬ 
proval  of  any  Seminary  declining  to  yield  to 
the  insistent,  would  be  a  fiagrant  impropriety 
and  breach  of  faith.  We  cannot  demand  of 
these  Seminaries  now,  in  order  to  their  good 
standing,  what  was  not  demanded  when  the 
union  was  consummated.  In  what  doubtful 
aspect  would  it  place  the  Assembly  to  demand 
the  surrender  to  itself  of  the  property  of  tha 
Seminaries,  to  which  property  it  has  no  legal 
or  moral  claim,  and  to  infiict  punishment  on 


them  for  resisting  the  unreasonable  demand. 
The  instruction  given  in  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries  is  already  under  the  control  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  only  constitutional 
way  in  which  control  should  be  exercised,  viz : 
through  judicial  process  by  our  regular  Church 
courts.  Any  attempt  to  set  aside  this  system 
in  part,  and  as  to  class  of  ministers,  is  rash 
and  revolutionary.  Every  argument  that  can 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  direct  Assembly  con¬ 
trol  over  professors  would  be  equally  cogent 
in  favor  of  direct  Assembly  control  over 
pastors. 

The  scheme  for  direct  Assembly  control  is 
without  a  shadow  of  warrant  in  our  form  of 
government,  and  is  a  severe  refiection,  if  not  a 
virtual  repudiation, of  the  system  of  responsible 
and  representative  graded  courts,  which  is  at 
once  our  pride  and  joy. 

The  scheme  proposes  a  practical  subversion 
of  vested  and  established  rights— ^rst,  of 
those  whose  means  have  founded  our  semin¬ 
aries,  who  gave  to  them  as  they  were,  based 
on  the  historic  plan  ;  second,  of  the  ministerial 
rights  of  the  professors  who  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  irresponsible  attack  in  the  Assembly, 
and  to  a  trial  without  lawful  process. 

The  Assembly  does  not  need  to  be  told  that 
it  cannot,  as  an  Assembly,  exercise  direct  and 
wise  control  of  the  Seminaries,  that  it  must 
entrust  this  work  to  temporary  and  ephemeral 
committees,  and  that  these  committees,  neces- 
arily  deficient  of  the  knowledge  possessed  of 
each  Seminary  by  its  Board,  would  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  autocratic  authority  provoke  resist¬ 
ance  and  conflict.  We  respectfully  ask  com¬ 
parison  of  such  a  scheme  with  the  present  es¬ 
tablished  order,  an  order  which  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  and  with  Scriptural  example. 

The  control  of  the  Church  over  the  teaching 
in  the  Seminaries,  lies  in  its  jurisdiction 
through  its  several  judicatories,  over  every 
minister  in  its  communion.  It  would  certainly 
be  in  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  a 
condition  of  its  approval  of  any  Seminary,  to 
require  that  all  its  stated  teachers  shall  be 
ministers  in  good  standing,  and  members  of 
some  one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod 
within  whose  bounds  that  Seminary  is  located. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  majority  that  the 
direct  control  of  the  Church  is  neessarily 
vested  in  the  Assembly,  save  as  the^  final 
ju^e. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  no  change  in 
the  established  order  be  proposed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  the  Seminaries,  except  such  as  may 
in  some  instances,  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  further  establish  it,  such  as  these : 

First.  That  the  Seminaries  be  advised  to 
adhere  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Synod  of  1761  in  the  election  for  each  chair  of 
“some  minister  of  approved  character  for  his 
skill  in  theology.”  In  other  words,  to  fill 
their  chairs  with  ministers  who  are  under  the 
control  of  and  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  and  who  will  submit  to 
such  control. 

Second.  That  if  anything  be  lacking  in  the 
charter  of  any  Seminary,  by  which  lack,  its 
property  mi^t  be  alienated  from  its  use  in 
supporting  Presbyterian  theological  instruc¬ 
tion,  such  Seminary  be  advised  to  strengthen 
its  charter  at  that  point  so  that  such  alienation 
shall  be  forever  impossible. 

W.  C.  Gray,  Wm.  E.  Moore,  Jno.  H.  Os¬ 
borne,  James  Joy,  Henry  M.  Knox. 

FRIDAY  BVENING. 

The  popular  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Publicfftion  and  Sunday-school  Work  was 
held  Friday  evening,  and  was  addressed  by 
Secretary  Craven,  Dr.  Worden,  and  others. 

The  missionaries  of  this  Board  have  organ¬ 
ized  876  Sunday-schools  and  reorganized  840 
with  a  membership  of  45,174.  There  have 
been  employed  12  Synodical,  74  Presbyterial, 
and  71  student  missionaries.  The  receipts 
were  8168,977,  and  the  expenditures  8185,041, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $88,986.  But  ten  new 
books  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  a  new  Hymnal.  The  sales 
of  the  year  were,  for  books  and  tracts,  894,708, 
and  for  periodicals,  $166,765,  and  the  profits, 
$85,805,  of  which  $28,870  were  donated  to  the 
missionary  department. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  reported  on  Church  Com¬ 
ity  with  special  reference  to  the  Congregational 
and  Southern  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches.  This  elicited  a  long  discussion, 
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which  was  participated  in  by  Drs.  Dinsmore, 
Mundy,  Lee,  Phraner,  Howell,  Gardner,  Mar¬ 
quis,  and  Weaver,  with  the  result  that  the  re¬ 
port  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Church 
Polity.  Most  of  the  speakers  took  the  ground 
that  this  matter  could  best  be  arranged  by  the 
Presbyterians  who  were  on  the  ground,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  central  committee.  While 
this  is  true  of  special  cases,  it  was  felt  that 
there  was  need  of  a  special  committee  to  treat 
with  other  denominations  in  an  official  capac¬ 
ity. 

The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  in 
answer  to  several  overtures  for  organic  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  South  on  the 
basis  of  our  common  standards,  reccomended 
ihat  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  question  and  report  to  the 
next  Assembly.  This  report  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  a  rising  vote,  but  without  any 
enthusiasm. 

The  Rev.  John  Fox,  D.  D. ,  reported  for  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  The  beneficiaries 
during  the  year  were  731,  of  whom  294  were 
ministers ;  44  who  formerly  received  aid  have 
died.  The  contributions  were  $152,003,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  over  $11,000.  But  a  balance  from 
last  year  has  enabled  this  Board  to  tide  over 
the  hard  times.  The  Rev.  J.  Mason  Knox, 
DD. ,  made  an  address,  as  also  Secretary  Cat- 
tell.  The  latter,  with  becoming  countenance 
and  the  spirit  of  the  beloved  disciple,  won.  as 
usual,  the  hearts  of  the  Assembly.  He  well 
said  there  were  now  no  ravens  to  whom  the 
disabled  ministers  could  be  sent,  and  this 
Board  must  care  for  them. 

MONDAY  MORNING. 

In  answer  to  requests  for  a  new  creed  and  a 
Brief  Summary  of  Doctrine,  the  Assembly  re¬ 
affirmed  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly,  that 
it  is  not  expedient  to  legislate  on  this  subject 
at  this  time.  The  time  for  hearing  the  Appeal 
of  Prof.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  was  fixed  for 
Thursday  morning  at  10  A.  M. 

The  question  of  Theological  Seminaries  came 
up  for  discussion.  It  was  led  by  Elder  Thomas 
McDougall  of  Cincinnati.  The  speaker,  who 
had  already  addressed  the  body  for  nearly  an 
hour  when  the  report  was  presented,  was  given 
the  floor  three-quarters  of  an  hour  this  morn¬ 
ing,  receiving  and  answering  objections  as  if 
he  were  infallible  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  subject.  Dr.  Craig  followed,  advocating 
an  extreme  centralization  and  paternalism  in 
the  control  of  seminaries  as  the  provision  of 
the  constitution.  Less  than  half  an  hour  was 
given  to  the  minority  after  the  majority  had 
occupied  four  hours,  when  Elder  Sterret  of 
New  York  moved  the  previous  question.  This 
was  defeated,  and  the  subject  was  postponed 
until  to-morrow. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  knowledge  of  a  gift  from  the  Mary 
Stuart  Estate  of  New  York,  enabled  the  Board 
of  Freedmen  to  make  advance  all  along  the 
line,  notwithstanding  the  times,  although 
great  care  and  economy  have  been  used  in 
every  department  of  the  work. 

The  amount  received  from  all  sources  is 
$194,610,  and  the  expenditures  have  been  $192,- 
322 ;  $55,503  was  given  by  the  churches,  $39, 157 
from  the  Woman’s  Committee,  $2,454  from  the 
Sunday-schools.  There  are  168  colored  and 
9  white  ministers,  and  261  teachers  (including 
63  ministers).  The  number  of  churches  is 
283,  with  16,015  communicants,  1,919  having 
been  added  during  the  year ;  and  of  Sunday 
school  scholars  17,581.  Of  schools  there  are 
91,  with  261  teachers  and  11,424  pupils.  Sev¬ 
eral  buildings  have  been  put  up  or  improved. 
This  Board  was  reccommended  for  $250,000  for 
the  next  year.  The  Secretary,  Dr.  Cowan, 
made  an  able  address  and  showed  how  the 
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Does  God  Send  Trouble?  An  Earnest  Effort 
to  Discern  Between  Christian  Tradition 
and  Christian  Truth.  By  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  D.  D. ,  Minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Miiflin  and  Company. 
1894.  SI. 

When  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  so 
gifted  with  sympathy  and  the  power  to  com¬ 
fort  those  who  weep,  writes  on  a  subject 
which  comes  so  closely  home  to  every  son 
and  daughter  of  earth  as  the  subject  of  the 
source  of  trouble,  bis  words  are  sure  to  be 
widely  useful.  Such  a  book  will  need  no  crit¬ 
ic’s  word  to  secure  for  it  a  reading,  and  such 
a  summary  of  its  contents  as  will  stand  him 
in  stead  who  cannot  read  it  is  still  less  called 
for.  Yet  a  few  words— let  us  say  of  apprecia¬ 
tion — must  be  said. 

Dr.  Hall,  in  his  years  of  experimental  pon¬ 
dering  on  the  problem  of  consolation,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  fact  which  lies  at  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  attempts  to  comfort :  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  duty  to  receive  consola¬ 
tion  from  this  or  that  truth,  however  sublime, 
however  large,  however  potent  it  may  have 
been  to  comfort  other  sufferers.  Submission 
is  a  duty ;  consolation  is  another  thing.  The 
consolations  of  God  are  sometimes  too  small 
for  men,  and  that  not  because  men  are  con¬ 
tumacious.  “There  are  always  reasons  why 
God’s  consolations  fail  to  console,”  says  Dr. 
Hall,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  would 
carry  consolation,  pastor,  parent,  friend,  to 
seek  for  these  reasons,  though  they  are  often 
very  bard  to  find.  Dr.  Hall  finds  two  general 
causes  underlying  them  all ;  a  distorted  view 
of  God’s  relation  to  our  sorrows,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  distorted  relation  of  our  life  to  God. 
These  two  points  form  the  basis  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 

It  is  not  God,  he  tells  us,  who  sent  sin  (with 
all  its  consequent  sufferings)  and  death  into 
the  world.  It  is  not  God  who  sweeps  away 
our  beloved  *  in  pestilence,  or  disaster,  or  by 
insanity,  slow-wasting  disease,  or  quick,  hur¬ 
rying  illness.  God  bates  death  as  He  hates 
sin;  He  does  not  “take  away”  our  beloved. 
“The  Hebrew  word  is  clear:  ‘The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  received,  blessed  be  His 
name.  ’  ”  “  Only  once  in  the  Bible  so  far  as  I 
know  is  it  said  of  a  human  being,  ‘God  took 
him  away,’  and  that  man  was  Enoch,  who 
did  not  die.  ’  ” 

Chastisement,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  calamities ;  it  is  making  chaste,  and  this 
is  done  through  spiritual  experiences  and 
spiritual  experiences  alone.  And  discipline  is 
teaching ;  it  may  come  through  joy  or  sorrow, 
holiness  or  sin,  life  or  death.  Ail  our  experi¬ 
ences  are  used  by  God  in  His  teaching  of  us ; 
out  of  the  painful  experiences  He  thus  brings 
good ;  but  the  painful  experiences  are  not  of 
His  sending,  but  of  our  transgression  of  natural 
law. 

This  is  the  ground-work  of  the  book.  Its 
subsequent  chapters  necessarily  treat  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  natural  law,  of  the  historic 
Atonement  and  the  punishment  of  sin,  of  the 
will  of  God  and  the  tendency  of  nature,  of 
the  duty,  the  comfort,  and  the  power  of 
prayer. 

That  natural  law  is  the  best  possible  law  for 
man,  who  should  make  haste  to  put  himself 
into  accord  with  it ;  that  punishment  does  in  | 


no  sense  enter  into  the  present  dispensation, 
which  is  altogether  one  of  salvation,  punish¬ 
ment  being  reserved  for  future  dispensations, 
is  emphatically  taught,  but  truth  is  saved  from 
emasculation  by  the  still  deeper  teaching,  that 
sin  is  not  merely  the  wrong  uses  of  right 
things,  but  a  crime  against  God’s  holiness, 
which  requires  some  far  more  awful  punish¬ 
ment  than  any  earthly  sorrow  could  be ;  that 
its  nature  is  revealed,  at  least  by  a  glimpse,  in 
the  Cross  of  Jesus;  in  “the  secret  anguish  of 
that  sacred  heart,  the  horror  and  misery  that 
rent  his  soul,”  into  which  if  we  enter,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree,  we  shall  never  think 
of  calling  our  own  woes  and  sorrows  by  that 
awful  name,  the  punishment  of  sin.  So  awful 
is  this,  that  “His  one  purpose  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world  has  been  to  redeem  the 
world  from  that  doom.  ” 

This  is  the  sublime  and  solemn  teaching  of 
this  book :  our  calamities,  sufferings,  bereave¬ 
ments,  come  from  the  transgression  of  natural 
law,  but  the  punishment  of  sin  comes  out  of 
God’s  holy  life  by  the  very  necessity  of  His 
being.  If  this  had  not  been  borne  once  for 
all  humanity  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  to 
what  blackness' of  darkness  should  we  be  shut 
up!  But  He  has  been  through  it,  the  world 
has  been  redeemed,  it  has  been  reconciled  to 
Himself.  And  now  we  may  indeed  find  con¬ 
solation  for  all  our  woes,  bitter,  cruel,  unut¬ 
terable,  as  they  are,  in  the  love  of  Him  who 
so  loved  us. 

There  is  no  heart  that  has  cruelly  suffered 
but  must  own  speechless  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Hall  for  the  chapter  in  which  he  shows  the 
monstrous  cruelties  which  have  been  infiicted 
by  the  perversion  of  that  sacred  prayer,  “Thy 
will  be  done,”  distorted,  as  he  truly  says,  into 
a  “Gospel  of  cruelty.”  Here  is  one  of  the 
prophetic  voices  of  which,  in  these  latter 
days,  thank  God,  we  are  hearing  many,  up¬ 
raised  to  protest  against  the  common  relig¬ 
ions  view  of  “a  will  of  God  which  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  His  character.”  It  is  not,  he  cries 
with  noble  passion,  the  will  of  God  that  sick¬ 
ness,  catastrophe,  death  shall  come ;  it  is  the 
evil  one  that  has  the  power  of  death ;  we  are 
bound  to  fight  against  it  by  every  means  that 
science,  invention,  the  trained  intelligence  can 
discover.  The  will  of  God  is  not  that  one  of 
us  shall  suffer  one  pang  from  violated  physi¬ 
cal  law.  “  ‘Thy  will  be  done,’  means  these 
things :  it  means  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s 
sufferings ;  it  means  the  manifestation  of  the 
grace  of  God  ;  it  means  the  courage  of  faith.” 

When  we  have  reached  this  point  we  may 
almost  forecast  what  Dr.  Hall  has  to  say  of 
the  duty,  the  comfort,  and  the  power  of  pray¬ 
er;  our  will  being  in  harmony  with  God’s 
will,  we  desire,  as  He  does,  that  these  afflic¬ 
tions  which  afflict  us  may  be  overpast;  we 
may  pray  for  their  removal,  knowing  that 
their  removal  and  utter  abolishment  is  His 
will.  “  Prayer  is  as  natural  as  love  to  one  who 
so  understands  God’s  view  of  human  woe ;  it 
is  a  duty,  it  is  a  comfort,  it  is  a  real  and  un¬ 
measurable  power,  “effective  to  accomplish 
as  well  as  powerful  to  sustain.  ” 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  Historic 
Study.  An  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Four  Gospels  in  the  Version  of  1881.  By 
Wm.  Arnold  Stevens,  Professor  of  New 
’Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Ernest  DeWitt 
Burton,  Professor  of  New  Testament  In¬ 
terpretation  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company, 
91.69. 

This  conveniently- made  volume  comes  out 
in  time  to  be  useful  to  teachers  and  students 
of  the  next  half  year’s  lessons.  It  is  planned 
with  reference  to  the  historical  study  of  the 
Gospels,  and  it  pays  especial  heed  to  the  his¬ 
torical  setting  of  Christ’s  sayings.  The  wide 
page  of  the  small  quarto  form  permits  three 


parallel  columns  of  good  type,  in  which  the 
synoptic  account  can  be  arranged  without 
violence  to  the  eyes  or  to  the  historic  method. 
The  notes  and  various  readings  are  few,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  soundest 
scholarship,  and  the  analytical  outline,  with 
the  paragraphing,  is  ably  planned.  A  too 
minute  parallelism  is  avoided  ;  the  larger  out¬ 
lines  are  followed,  and  thus  the  mind  is  not 
vexed  or  fatigued  with  minor  points. 

Old  Tabernacle  Theology  for  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Times.  By  R.  Braden  Moore,  D.D. 
Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication.  98. 

Dr.  Moore  in  this  volume  addresses  himself 
to  answer  and  refute  the  contention  of  certain 
advanced  critics,  that  the  tabernacle  of  the 
wilderness  never  existed ;  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  post-exilic  legislation,  invented  or  im¬ 
agined  by  the  authors  gt  the  Priest-code  for 
the  better  authorization  of  that  Code,  and  for 
giving  the  sanctity  of  antiquity  to  the  temple 
worship.  The  undertaking  is  timely,  and  that 
work  which  shall  clearly  show,  on  critical 
grounds,  that  this  contention  is  wholly  base¬ 
less,  will  be  an  epoch-making  work  in  the 
history  of  Uld  Testament  study.  But  with  due 
respect  for  the  learned  author  of  this  book,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  scholar  who  shall  do 
this  work  of  refutation  must  be  one  who 
looks  without  bias  or  prejudice  upon  those 
other  scholars  whose  work  he  sets  himself  to 
prove  mistaken  and  groundless.  It  cannot 
be  done,  no  truth  can  be  established,  by  one 
who  misapprehends  both  the  character  and  the 
aim  of  bis  opponents.  To  begin  with,  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  one  who  explicitly  in  his  open¬ 
ing  sentence  and  implicitly  all  through  his 
book,  ranges  all  critics  (except  Dr.  Green), 
under  one  head  as  “  the  school  of  modern  crit¬ 
ics.  ”  It  is  by  no  means  all  modern  critics  who 
hold  the  destructive  views  which  Dr.  Moore 
very  properly  deprecates  and  unhappily  con¬ 
founds  with  other  views  which  are  scholarly, 
but  not  destructive.  It  is  very  certain  that 
not  half  a  dozen  of  the  hundreds  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars  who  now,  or  within  a 
hundred  years,  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament, 
have  ever  taught,  or  would  think  of  teach¬ 
ing,  as  Dr.  Moore  in  his  opening  sentence 
states,  “that  unscrupulous  priests  and  scribes 
invented  the  story  of”  the  tabernacle,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  expressions  charg¬ 
ing  the  authors  of  the  Priest  Code  with 
“fraud,”  “systematic  deception,”  “forgery” 
“wicked  designs” — expressions  which  abound 
in  Dr.  Moore’s  book — are  expressions  never 
used  by  the  critics  themselves,  and  do  not 
state  the  views  of  any  of  them,  but  are  simply 
invented  by  that  school  whose  members  are 
pleased  to  call  themselves  “  anti-bigber  critics.  ” 
Such  an  erroneous  use  of  language,  unhappily 
adopted  by  Dr.  Moore  from  a  school  in  which, 
we  are  sure,  he  would  not  care  to  range  him¬ 
self,  vitiates  ail  his  argument — a  fact  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because  in  many  respects  bis 
points  are  ably  taken,  and  his  arguments 
would  prove  clear  and  convincing  were  they 
not  from  the  outset  discounted  (to  those  who 
are  really  waiting  for  light)  by  this  frankly 
avowed  prejudice.  All  through  his  opening 
chapters  Dr.  Moore  emphatically  and  with 
careful  design  contrasts  “critics”  with  “good 
men,”  “genuinely  Christian  men;”  and  usee 
the  words  “schemers,”  “untrustworthy  par¬ 
ties,”  “skeptics”  as  synonymous  terms  with 
“critic,”  echoing  with  approval  Dr.  Green’s 
charge  of  the  critics  with  “tricks  of  legerde¬ 
main,”  and  himself  adding  such  terms  as  “van¬ 
dalism,”  “consummate  ignoring  of  facts,” 
“false  declarations,”  and  many  others  of  like 
nature,  as  properly  describing  the  critical 
method. 

It  is  still  further  unfortunate  that  Dr. 
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Moore  bae  lowered  the  value  of  hie  learned,  1 
elaborate,  carefully  studied  treatise  by  assur- , 
ing  bis  readers  in  tbe  outset  that  tbe 
teachings  wbicb  be  undertakes  to  refute 
signify  very  little,  after  all.  “Any  one,” 
be  says,  “with  becoming  regard  for  tbe 
Bible,  will  see  at  a  glance  tbeir  falsity  and 
tbeir  utterly  untenable  character.”  Nay,  it 
hardly  needs  even  a  becoming  regard  for  the 
Bible  to  enable  ihe  reader  to  reject  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  critics  as  beneath  notice ;  “  an 
ordinary  Sabbath  school  pupil,”  he  says  (and 
we  all  know,  unhappily,  how  little  Bible 
knowledge  is  to  be  expected  of  tbe  ordinary 
Sabbath -school  pupil;,  “can  see  [Mr.  Well- 
hausen’s  assertions]  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation  in  fact.  ”  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Moore  gave  any 
heed  at  all  to  the  critics,  but  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  pass  to  those  lat^  chapters  which  con¬ 
sider  the  typical  and  symbolical  significance 
of  the  tabernacle  and  tbe  doctrines  which  are 
illustrated  or  explained  by  it.  If  in  these 
chapters  also  be  had  left  out  tbe  arguments 
against  those  presumably  men  of  straw,  the 
critics,  his  work  would  have  been  suggestive, 
uplifting,  and  in  very  many  respects  truly 
illuminating. 

Pembroke.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  and 

brothers.  1894.  $1. 

When  Miss  Wilkins  laid  down  her  pen  at  the 
last  word  of  Pembroke,  the  clock  of  realism 
struck  twelve.  At  that  moment  it  began  to 
run  down.  There  can  hardly  be  a  better  work 
of  this  school.  Nothing  can  be  more  fiawlessly 
accurate  than  this  picture  of  New  England 
life  and  character  fifty  years  or  so  ago.  It  is 
so  true  that  it  is  false,  as  photographs  are. 
Here  is  the  quick  self-torturing  New  Eng¬ 
land  conscience ;  here  the  indomitable  New 
England  will,  fixed  as  predestination  itself ; 
here  tbe  stem  New  England  reserve,  locking 
fast  both  lips  and  heart.  We  recognize  them 
all;  those  of  us  who  knew  New  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century  have  known — per¬ 
haps  have  hopelessly  rebelled  against— that 
will,  that  conscience,  that  reserve.  And  those 
of  us  know  that  this  is  not  the  real  thing, 
but  caricature,  all  the  more  caricature  that  it 
tallies,  line  by  line,  feature  by  feature,  with 
the  reality.  Only  the  soul  is  left  out. 

But  for  that  one  lack,  the  work  is  well  nigh 
flawless.  As  work,  it  is  perhaps  quite  flaw¬ 
less  ;  it  is  only  the  last  fine  reach  of  insight 
that  fails.  Self-consistent,  exquisite  in  art, 
in  composition,  proportion,  color,  tbe  charac¬ 
ters  no  mere  lay  figures,  but  throbbing  with 
life  in  every  fibre  and  noble  in  their  homely 
tragedy,  as  all  men  and  women  are  in  their 
tragic  experiences,  the  book  has  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  of  a  very  fine  character.  But  it  is  the 
interest  of  an  admirably  executed  work  of  art, 
not  the  interest  of  human  life. 

Arois  Claverden.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894. 

$1.69. 

If  Mr.  Stockton  had  been  thinking  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Dream  of  Fair  Women  when  he  named 
his  book,  he  might  have  been  moved  to  call 
this  A  Nightmare  of  Lovers.  There  is  one  fair 
woman  in  this  long-drawn-out  story,  she  who 
lends  it  her  name,  and  she  is  very  fair,  tbe 
embodiment,  indeed,  of  all  the  more  cheerful 
virtues  and  most  of  the  accomplishments  of 
womanhood.  But  she  appears,  chiefly,  as  a 
foil  to  her  lovers,  who  are  numerous,  and  who 
appear  to  have  been  invented  to  show  how 
many  are  the  varieties  of  idiocy  which  love  may 
oarise  tbe  genus  homo  to  produce.  Each 
one  of  the  half  dozen  or  more  succeeds  in  his 
own  oharacteristio  way  in  making  an  ass  of 
himself,  and  the  result  is  a  succession  of  ab¬ 
surd  situations  of  the  kind  dear  to  Mr.  Stock¬ 
ton’s  heart.  He  treats  them  in  the  way 


I  we  know  so  well,  his  humor  consisting  in 
the  most  baldly  realistic  descriptions  of  situa¬ 
tions  and  sentiments  in  their  very  nature 
absurdly  impossible.  Mr.  Stockton  is  a  past 
master  in  this  kind  of  humor,  of  which  he 
deserves  the  inventor’s  credit.  If  this  story 
were  not  too  long,  it  would  be  very  clever ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  weary  of  tbe  society  of 
fools,  however  ingenious  may  be  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  their  folly. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  volume  of  tales  of  India  of  course  chal¬ 
lenges  comparison  with  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  on  taking  up  Miss  Flora  Annie-  Steele’s 
volume.  The  Flotcer  of  Forgiveness,  the  first 
impulse  is  to  wonder  at  her  temerity.  There 
is  no  need.  Her  field  is  truly  antipodal  from 
his,  though  geograpically  it  covers  the  very 
same  round.  Miss  Steele  may  not  possess  Mr. 
Kipling's  genius,  but  her  sympathies  are  at 
least  as  true.  They  are  not,  however,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  English  residents  in  India, 
but  with  the  natives,  and  the  pictures  she 
draws  of  various  classes  of  these  people.  Brah¬ 
mins  and  Sudras,  child  widows  and  devotees 
and  many  others,  are  true  with  the  truth  of 
personal  knowledge  and  deep  apprehension  of 
the  inner  meaning  and  significance  of  all 
these  phases  of  life.  If  one  wanted  a  “cam¬ 
paign  document”  for  arousing  missionary  in¬ 
terest,  one  could  hardly  find  a  better  one 
than  this  book,  not  because  it  has  anything 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  because  it  so  pro¬ 
foundly  fathoms  the  real  tragedy  of  all  these 
lives ;  the  happier  as  well  as  the  more  sorrow¬ 
ful.  Here  is  a  revelation — all  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  for  not  being  pointed  with  a  moral — of 
what,  at  its  best,  is  civilization  outside  of 
Christianity.  There  is  no  effort  to  impress 
this  truth,  but  it  was  certainly  in  Miss 
Steele’s  mind  when  she  made  tbe  studies 
from  which  these  pictures  are  painted.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  $1.) 

The  series  of  parlor  plays  which  form  a  part 
of  Harper  and  Brothers  little  Black  and  White 
Series,  is  not  greatly  enriched  by  Mr.  Brander 
Jitatthews’s  little  comedy.  This  Picture  and 
That.  Designed  like  all  the  others  of  this 
series,  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the  average 
nature  of  the  average  society  life  of  to-day, 
it  errs,  not  only  by  an  excess  of  realism,  but 
also  by  failure  to  make  the  situation  interest¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Matthews  does  not  often  err  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  latest  book.  Life’s 
Little  Ironies,  is,  as  the  title  page  announces, 
a  set  of  tales,  with  some  colloquial  sketches, 
entitled,  A  Few  Crusted  Characters,  In  other 
words,  a  collection  of  short  stories  as  orig¬ 
inal  and  unhackneyed  as  Mr.  Hardy’s  stories 
always  are,  as  strong  and  vigorous  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  as  faithfully  studied  from  life  in  a 
certain  limited,  but  interesting  sphere,  and 
also,  in  nearly  every  case,  as  powerful.  There 
is  an  element  of  bitterness  in  nearly  all  of 
these  stories,  which  mars  tbe  moral  effect 
that  Mr.  Hardy  doubtless  purposes  to  produce, 
(Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.25.) 

Those  who  are  about  to  join  the  company  of 
ocean  travellers  will  be  glad  of  a  reminder 
that  they  will  find  the  very  note-book  they 
need  at  Randolph’s.  It  is  called  Outward  and 
Homeward  Bound,  and  within  its  stout  and 
appropriate  white  canvas  covers  will  be  found 
a  selection  for  each  day,  blank  pages  for  notes 
and  autographs,  maps  and  log  book,  log,  reel, 
and  compass,  and  colored  plate  showing  the 
different  funnels  of  the  various  transatlantic 
steamships,  and  the  flags  comprising  the  in¬ 
ternational  code.  These  are  the  very  bits  of 
information  that  a  traveller  likes  to  have 
handy,  but  does  not  want  to  burden  his  brain 
with. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Alissionary  Review,  opens  the  June  number 
with  an  article  on  Susi  and  Chuma,  Living¬ 
stone’s  Body-Guard,  illustrated  with  a  picture 
of  the  but  m  which  Livingstone  died.  Other 
articles  on  Africa  in  this  issue  are  Christen¬ 
dom’s  Rum-trade  with  Africa,  by  Frederic 
Perry  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Columbian  Con- 
ress  on  Africa ;  The  Cape  General  Mission, 
outh  Africa,  by  W.  Spencer  Walton,  Director; 
Central  Soudan  Housaland  Association,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Johnson,  M.A. ,  and  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions  in  South  Africa,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Ty¬ 
ler,  author  of  Forty  Y'ears  among  the  Zulus. 
There  are  also  valuable  Statistical  Notes  on 
Africa  and  large  missionary  maps  of  the  whole 
continent  and  of  South  Africa  with  missionary 
stations  indicated. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  of  Harvard  contributes  to 
the  June  Scribner  a  popular  paper  on  The  Dog, 
discussing  his  habits  and  the  evolution  of  his 
remarkable  intelligence.  It  is  pleasant  to 
learn  that  Prof.  Shaler  will  from  time  to  time 
contribute  other  articles  on  the  Domestic  An¬ 
imals  to  Scribner’s.  Those  people  who  have 
discovered  that  the  more  they  know  men  the 
better  they  like  dogs,  will  doubtless  be  cheered 
by  discovering  that  the  more  they  know  about 
dogs  and  other  domestic  animals,  the  greater 
becomes  their  interest  in  men. 

Hamlin  Garland  has  written  for  the  June 
number  of  McClure’s  Magazine  impressions  of 
a  visit  to  tbe  great  Carnegie  Steel  Mills  at 
Homestead,  showing  how  the  work  and  life 
there  strike  the  eye  of  a  strenuous  and  humane 
realist.  Many  pictures  made  from  life  draw¬ 
ings  will  illustrate  the  article. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  are  about  to 
issue  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  “An  Englishman  in  Paris.”  The  title  is, 
“My  Paris  Note-Book.”  The  author  makes 
some  startling  revelations  of  the  opinions, 
ambitions,  and  secrets  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  same  firm  announces  The 
Manual  of  the  Study  of  Handwriting  and 
Documents,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
methods  to  be  employed  for  the  detection  of 
fraud  and  falsification,  by  Persifor  Frazer. 

The  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Morison  of 
Glasgow  cost  over  £2,i00.  Some  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  are  very  rare,  and  the  collection  on 
Romans  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  that 
any  theological  library  contains.  It  has  been 
offered  at  one-fourth  its  cost,  and  would 
surely  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  almost  any  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Century  Company  will  publish,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  May,  a  new  Life  of  Roger  Williams, 
“the  pioneer  of  religious  liberty,”  by  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  “The  Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  States.”  At  the  same 
time  they  will  issue  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “Jun¬ 
gle  Book,”  a  collection  of  the  stories  of  animal 
life  which  have  been  appearing  in  St.  Nicholas 
and  elsewhere  during  the  past  year.  ’The 
stories  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
their  publication  has  shown  that  Mr.  Kipling 
can  be  as  skilful  in  his  delineation  of  the 
characters  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  as 
he  is  in  describing  the  British  soldier. 

.  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported  by  :  Lectures 
on  the  Bases  of  Religious  Belief ;  Charles  B.  Upton 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son  :  Tbe  Second  Book  of 

Kings ;  F.  W.  Farrar. - The  Gospel  of  St.  John ; 

Alexander  Maclaren. 

Dood  and  Mead :  Mildred’s  New  Daughter ;  Mai^ 
tha  Finley. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company :  Five-Minute  Ob¬ 
ject  Sermons  to  Children ;  Sylvanus  Stall. 

American  Tract  Society  :  The  Starry  Skies ;  Ag¬ 
nes  Gibeme. 

Roberts  Brothers  :  Public  Libraries  in  America ; 
William  I.  Fletcher. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston :  The  First  Steps  in 
Algebra;  G.  A.  Wentworth. 

American  Book  Company  :  First  Book  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  William  H.  Maxwell. 

Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing  Association, 
Chicago :  A  Great  Mother ;  Frances  E.  Willard  and 
Minerva  Brace  Norton. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  May :  Fortnightly ;  Nineteenth  Century ; 
Forum ;  Yale  Review ;  Littell ;  Electric  Power. 

For  June :  Magazine  of  Art ;  Frank  Leslie’s  Pop- 
I  ular  Monthly ;  Missionary  Review. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

SEMINAKY  COMMENCEMENTS. 

We  hardly  realize  what  a  center  for  theo¬ 
logical  training  Chicago  has  become  until  we 
read  bow  the  seminaries  crowd  one  upon  an¬ 
other  in  Commencement  time.  McCormick 
deserves  our  first  attention  as  being  our  own 
Presbyterian  institution,  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  Commencement  exercises  were 
held  last  week,  including  the  6nal  examine 
tions  of  the  year.  The  occasion  rested  under 
tne  shadow  of  the  bereavement  experienced  in 
the  recent  loss  by  death  of  Professor  Bissell, 
a  tower  of  strength  in  his  department.  One 
interesting  feature  of  the  week  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  President  Wm.  M.  Ten¬ 
ney  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  that  through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  McCormick  and  her  son, 
Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  a  Chair  of  Biblical 
Theology  has  been  created,  to  which  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Zenos  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Dr.  Zenos 
came  to  this  institution  three  years  ago  from 
Hartford  Seminary.  Dr.  Zenos’  successor  in 
the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  will  be 
Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  a  graduate  of  this 
seminary.  The  Board  of  Directors  appointed 
a  committee  to  nominate  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Bissell,  and  they  have  the  matter  under  advise¬ 
ment.  The  resignation  of  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Wool- 
sey  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College,  as  honorai-y 
director  was  accepted.  After  stirring  address¬ 
es  by  Dr.  Craig  and  Mr.  McCormick,  an  effort 
was  inaugurated  to  raise  $100,000  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  free 
scholarships.  The  following  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  elected :  President, 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  D. D. ,  of  St.  Louis; 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Thomas  Dent,  Chicago; 
Secretary,  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
The  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  Thursday  evening. 
Diplomas  were  distributed  to  forty-five  stu¬ 
dents,  and  certificates  to  three  others ;  four 
students  delivered  addresses,  and  the  farewell 
was  spoken  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Carrier,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Faculty.  During  this  week  at 
McCormick  a  leading  feature  has  been  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Professor  Hobson  in  the  Chair 
of  Christian  Apologetics,  whose  duties  he  has 
discharged  since  he  came  to  this  institution 
from  Louisville  about  a  year  ago.  The  Sem¬ 
inary’s  prosperity  is  certainly  very  marked. 

At  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Con¬ 
gregational),  Commencement  has  been  ob¬ 
served  this  week.  The  inauguration  of  two 
new  professors  has  been  a  marked  event. 
These  are  Rev.  Fridolf  Risberg,  S.M.C.,  and 
Rev.  Edward  Thompson  Harper,  Ph. D.  The 
former,  a  native  of  Sweden,  has  been  made 
professor  of  Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology 
in  the  Swedish  department  of  the  Seminary ; 
he  has  been  connected  with  this  department 
since  1885.  Dr.  Harper,  too,  has  been  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Old  Testament  department  for 
a  year  or  more,  but  is  now  made  professor  of 
Assyriology  and  Comparative  Religion ;  he  is 
a  graduate  of  this  Seminary  and  of  Oberlin 
College;  he  spent  a  few  years  in  teaching, 
then  went  to  Leipsic  and  studied  Assyriology 
under  Professor  Delitzsch ;  here  he  took  his 
degree ;  later  he  pursued  original  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Harper’s 
inaugural  address  was  on  Historical  and 
Comparative  Criticism.  Last  evening  forty 
students  were  graduated  in  the  English  de¬ 
partment,  two  in  the  German  department, 
four  in  the  Danish-Norwegian  department, 
and  seventeen  in  the  Swedish  department. 
The  directors  have  elected  Professor  W.  D. 
Chamberlain  to  the  Chair  of  Elocution  and 
Sacred  Music.  The  annual  report  shows  a 
total  increase  in  the  various  funds  of  the  sem¬ 
inary  of  more  than  8700,000  over  the  amount 


reported  in  1891,  but  efforts  are  urged  to  secure 
still  further  enlargement  of  funds  for  the 
growing  work.  A  marked  event  of  the  week 
has  been  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
on  Rev.  James  Denney,  B.  D. ,  of  Broughty 
Ferry,  Scotland,  and  his  election  to  the  Chair 
of  Systematic  'rheology.  Dr.  Denney’s  radical 
views  on  inspiration,  as  expressed  in  his  recent 
course  of  lectures  before  the  Seminary,  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Evangelist  in  my  last  letter, 
will  cause  some  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
this  choice.  Dr.  Denney  is  now  a  pastor  in 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Eighteen  young  men  and  one  young  lady 
graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  as  its  second  class,  yes¬ 
terday.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  President 
Harper,  and  Professors  Galusha  Anderson, 
and  G.  W.  Northrop.  The  first  two  came  some¬ 
what  into  collision  in  taking  opposite  views 
of  the  higher  criticism,  and  the  third  poured 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  congratulating  the 
Divinity  School  that  men  of  different  views 
lectured  on  the  same  platform.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made  that  hereafter  the 
school  will  be  kept  open  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  that  the  year  will  be  lengthened 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  weeks. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston  is  ob¬ 
serving  Commencement  this  week,  as  also  the 
Norwegian  Methodist  Theological  School  at 
the  same  place.  The  Lutheran  Seminary  Com¬ 
mencement  is  to  be  held  this  evening  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  to  be  given  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant, 
D.  D. ,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Professor  R.  F.  Wei- 
dener,  D.  D. ,  is  President  of  the  institution. 

In  this  same  connection  it  deserves  to  be 
announced  that  a  lectureship  on  The  Relations 
of  Christianity  to  the  Other  Faiths  of  the 
World,  has  just  been  established  by  the  gift 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  of  §30,000  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  Parliament  of  Re¬ 
ligions  held  in  connection  with  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  its  President,  Rev.  John  Henry  Bar- 
rows,  D.  D. ,  of  our  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
has  been  secured  to  deliver  the  lectures  for 
the  first  year.  These  lectures  will  come  in  the 
department  of  Comparative  Religions,  of  which 
Dr.  George  S.  Goodspeed  is  the  head. 

GREAT  MUSIC. 

One  of  the  elevating  influences  in  this  city 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  great 
musical  advantages  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
We  are  listening  to  the  last  strains  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  under  the  leadership  of 
Theodore  Thomas;  this  week  concludes  his 
third  year  at  the  Auditorium.  At  times  the 
audiences  have  appeared  very  scant,  at  others 
the  house  has  been  filled.  A  complete  Wagner 
programme  has  recently  filled  the  great  build¬ 
ing  both  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  The  singing  of  Frau  Matema  was  the 
special  attraction  in  this  programme.  The 
week  after,  the  specialty  was  the  organ  playing 
of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Middelshulte ;  the  slight  and 
nimble  form  of  the  young  musician  sprang 
upon  the  organ  seat  with  a  spirit  of  abandon, 
and  disdaining  any  score,  Mr.  Middelshulte 
went  through  Guilmant’s  great  Concerto  for 
Organ  and  Orchestra,  Op.  42,  without  a  break, 
and  with  such  taste  and  animation  as  brought 
him  a  succession  of  encores,  to  which  he  was 
compelled  to  respond  by  a  selection  which 
appeared  to  be  original,  if  not  impromptu. 
The  majesty  of  the  organ  as  the*  instrument 
for  the  praise  of  God  was  demonstrated  by  this 
masterful  playing.  At  the  same  concert  the 
orchestra  played  one  of  those  marvellous  com¬ 
positions  of  Tschaikowsky’s,  his  symphony, 

“  Pathetiqne,  ”  which  became  a  perfect  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  field  of  music. 


At  about  the  same  time  our  great  vocal  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Apollo  Club,  composed  of 
several  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  gave 
the  fourth  concert  of  the  twenty-second  sea¬ 
son,  under  the  accustomed  direction  of  Mr. 
Wm.  L.  Tomlins,  with  our  First  Church  organ¬ 
ist,  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  at  the  great  instru¬ 
ment,  a  large  part  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra, 
four  soloists,  a  mixed  quartet,  a  male  quartet, 
and  the  immense  chorus.  The  first  part  of 
the  programme  consisted  of  Scenes  from 
Frith jof’s  Saga ;  but  in  the  second  part  I  was 
more  interested,  the  Hora  Novissima,  the 
rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix  on  The  Celes¬ 
tial  Country ;  the  music  by  Mr.  Horatio  W. 
Parker,  organist  of  Trinity,  Boston,  the  words 
sung  in  the  original  Latin,  but  a  beautiful 
English  translation  by  Isabella  G.  Parker 
occupying  a  parallel  column  in  the  programme. 
The  words  of  this  free,  but  faithful  and  spir¬ 
itual  translation  are  well  worth  preserving. 
This  is  the  old  Jerusalem  the  Golden  which 
has  tempted  the  poetic  translators  somewhat 
as  the  Dies  Irae  has  done.  The  spiritual  up¬ 
lift  which  one  experiences  in  listening  to  such 
exalted  sentiments  expressed  in  such  majes¬ 
tic  harmonies,  is  one  of  the  rare  experiences 
this  side  of  heaven.  Even  in  a  concert  hall, 
whose  heart  can  fail  to  be  touched  by  the 
tender  rendering  by  the  quartet  of  such  words 
as  these : 

Here  life  is  quickly  gone. 

Here  grief  is  ended  soon. 

Here  tears  are  flowing; 

Life  ever  fresh  is  there. 

Life  free  from  anxious  care, 

God's  hand  bestowing. 

What  inspiration  when  the  great  bass  rolls 
the  aria, 

O  country  glorious 
Love  hath  prepared  for  us. 

Thornless  thy  flowers. 

Given  to  faithful  ones. 

There  to  be  cltitwns. 

Such  joy  be  ours. 

How  soothing,  as  the  soprano’s  delicate  tones 
rise  above  the  plaintive  accompaniment  to  the 
words. 

Thou  art  the  home  of  rest, 

Thy  mention  to  the  breast 
Gives  bliss  unspoken. 

Who  learn  Thy  blessed  ways 
Shall  have  in  songs  of  praise 
Comfort  unbroken. 

Then  it  seems  as  if  we  were  almost  there 
when  organ,  orchestra,  and  great  cborous  pour 
forth  the  harmonies  to  the  words. 

Thou  city  great  and  high. 

Towering  beyond  the  sky. 

Storms  reach  thee  never ; 

I  seek  thee,  long  for  thee ; 

I  love  thee,  I  sine  thee, 

I  hail  thee  ever  I 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  May  10, 1894. 

After  reading  what  was  said  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  upon  Science  and  Atheism,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  us  that  be  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  when  the  session 
was  held  in  Minneapolis.  He  had  come  ex¬ 
pecting  to  bear  new  attacks  upon  the  faith  of 
the  Churches ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  to 
hear  among  the  announcements  made  Satur¬ 
day,  the  notice  of  a  prayer-meeting  to  be  held 
on  Sunday  afternoon  ;  and,  what  was  a  greater 
surprise,  on  attending  that  service,  to  find  the 
leader  of  the  meeting  the  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  and  the  first  volun¬ 
teer  to  take  part,  the  retiring  officer  of  the 
previous  year.  The  foremost  astronomer  in 
the  States  led  in  prayer.  There  were  no  more 
distinguished  geologists,  botanists,  or  biolo¬ 
gists  in  America  than  those  gathered  thus  to 
commune  in  the  name  of  Christ.  There  are 
no  names  in  the  schools  of  America  more  hon¬ 
ored  than  those  to  be  found  upon  the  roll  o 
her  Christian  Churches. 
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MOEE  ABOUT  WOMAN  HUFFBAOE.  I 

A  recent  article  in  a  prominent  journal  by 
the  President  of  the  College  for  Women  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  opens  with  this 
sentence :  “  If  one  read  into  or  read  from  the 
record  of  the  first  of  Genesis  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  principle  of  the  continuance  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  process  is  marked  by  ascending  degrees  of 
life,  be  finds  himself  obliged  to  say  that  wom¬ 
an  represents  the  highest  point  of  develop¬ 
ment.  ”  Following  this  the  witty  couplet  of 
Bums, 

“  Her  ’prentice  ban’  she  tried  on  man. 

An’  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O !  ” 
is  quoted  as  well  embodying  the  scientific  and 
Biblical  principle. 

If  this  be  fact,  the  natural  inference  for  it— 
to  come  right  to  the  point — is,  of  course,  that 
the  rightful  place  of  woman  has  never  been 
accorded  her,  and  more  than  this,  that  it  is  a 
preeminent  one.  Women  most  naturally  shrink 
from  pressing  this  view,  but  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  shrink  from  its  investi¬ 
gation. 

If  it  be  not  true,  they  want  nothing  of  it. 
If  it  be  true,  it  is  very  seriously  true,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  they  should  know  it  and 
“live  up”  to  it,  and  it  is  also  very  important 
that  the  world  should  know  it  and  accept  it. 
The  writer  would  suggest  that  the  search  light 
which  has  been  so  disturbingly  turned  upon 
the  Mosaic  record  might  now  be  profitably 
directed  to  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  with 
reference  to  ascertaining  bow  it  was  “in  the 
beginning” ;  for  as  it  was  then,  clearly  it  must 
be  in  the  end,  since  Christ  came  as  the  “Re¬ 
storer”  of  what  was  lost  in  Adam  and  all  that 
was  lost  in  him.  If  there  be  those  who  doubt 
that  the  “restitution  of  all  things”  is  progress¬ 
ing  ih  the  earth— in  view  of  that  already  ac¬ 
complished  for  them  —  they  should  not  be 
women. 

It  seems  never  to  have  come  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  that  the  male  sex  has  no  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  name  Adam,  but  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  “their”  name  was  called  Adam,  or  that 
the  rich  inheritance  of  Eden  was  given  “them,” 
share  and  share  alike.  This  is  not  to  adirm 
that  the  functions  of  the  parents  of  the  race 
were  identical,  but  that  as  regards  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  government  of  the  world  they 
were  equally  privileged  and  equally  charged. 

If  some  of  the  sayings  of  the  inspired  Paul 
seem  to  conflict  with  this,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Apostle  said  many  things  that 
cannot  be  wrested  to  apply  either  to  the  past 
or  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  which 
must  have  been  local  and  temporary. 

But,  to  the  law  and  the  testimony.  In  the 
book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,  Genesis  v. 
1,  2,  we  read :  “  In  the  day  that  God  created 
man  .  .  .  male  and  female  created  He  them ; 
and  blessed  them  and  called  ‘their’  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  ceated.” 
In  Genesis  i.  26-29  we  read :  “And  God  said, 
“Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  .  .  .  and  let 
‘them’  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
the  fowls  of  the  air.  ...  So  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He  them. 

.  .  .  And  God  blessed  them  and  said  unto 
'them,’  .  .  .  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

ft 

Chapter  second  of  Genesis  contains  another 
account  of  the  creation  of  man  and  woman. 
Much  is  made  by  some  of  the  priority  of  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  the  meaning  generally 
attached  to  it  in  the  supremacy  of  man,  but 
where  this  is  indicated  in  the  history  of  the 
beginning  of  things  the  writer  has  failed  to 
discover. 

Paul  is  much  quoted  in  this  connection  and 
in  his  statement  that  the  husband  is  the  head 


of  the  wife.  In  some  beautiful  sense  this  must 
be  true.  Paul  bimself  explains  that  the  bus- 
band  is  the  head  of  the  wife  as  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church ;  that  Christ  became  the 
Head  of  the  Church  by  being  its  crucified  Ha- 
viour,  by  washing  it  and  cleansing  it  in  His 
own  blood ;  and  that  the  rule  of  the  husband’s 
conduct  toward  the  wife  is  Christ's  conduct 
toward  the  Church.  The  heart  of  no  woman 
ever  yet  rose  up  against  this  kind  of  headship, 
but  it  has  not  had  much  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  those  who,  when  they  say  headship,  mean 
lordship.  Evidently  there  is  room  for  more 
careful  study  of  the  real  place  of  the  “mother 
of  all  living”  in  the  economy  of  life. 

The  “restitution  of  all  things”  promised  in 
Christ  comes  as  fast,  no  doubt,  as  the  race  can 
be  educated  in  the  Gospel,  but  we' have  seen 
its  beautiful  dawn,  and  in  spite  of  the  surging 
sin  of  the  world,  we  are  witnessing  progress  in 
law  and  in  thought  toward  high  ideals.  More 
and  more  the  thought  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  becoming  the  thought  of  the  world, 
and  the  code  of  the  mount  the  code  of  govern¬ 
ments.  Let  impatient  women  take  solace  in 
the  reflection  that  the  sex,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  sermon  which  is  transforming  the  heart, 
is  their  own.  Such  “behavior”  had  not  en¬ 
tered  into  the  mind  of  man  at  the  era  when 
Christ  proposed  it  for  men,  but  women  had 
had  long  schooling  in  its  practice. 

Such  thinking  did  not  fit  the  age  ideal  for 
man — hardly  does  it  now — but  does  it  not  fit 
the  eternally  “  womanly”  ?  “  The  ever  womanly 
draweth  us  on,”  are  the  closing  words  of 
Goethe  in  the  book  which  he  declares  his  last 
will  and  testament  of  discovery.  If  this  be  so, 
is  it  not  because  the  pure  womanly  is  in  its 
last  analysis  the  pure  manly,  and  that  is  the 
pure  Christly? 

Let  us  in  patience  possess  our  souls.  Not  in 
apathy  or  in  inaction — for  things  in  this  world 
only  move  as  they  are  moved — but  as  knowing 
that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  us  if 
we  be  right,  and  that  all  things,  always,  work 
together  for  everything  that  is  true. 

Is  there  not  something  for  tboaghtful  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  in  the  words  of  Christ 
to  some  cities  which  existed  in  His  day,  but 
are  now  blotted  out,  warning  them  that  a  true 
political  economy  consists  in  obedience  to  the 
truth,  and  stating  that  had  Sodom  practiced 
this  “it  would  have  remained  to  this  (His; 
day,”  twenty  centuries  longer;  would  have 
had  name  and  place  and  power.  Nations,  it 
seems,  are  “for  cause”  turned  into  hell.  This 
nation,  it  is  possible,  may  make  fatal  choices. 
And  the  Empire  State,  through  its  commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  sitting  Amendment  Convention, 
rejecting  the  offer  of  an  infusion  of  purer 
blood  into  its  veins,  may  cast  away  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  let  another  take  her  crown.  But  we 
trust  our  representatives  have  not  so  learned 
the  logic  of  events.  Phebe. 


The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  convened  in  annual  session  in  the 
Regent  Square  Church  on  April  80th.  There 
were  about  600  delegates  present,  and  Dr. 
James  Muir  of  Birkenhead  was  made  modera¬ 
tor.  Presbyterianism  was  powerful  in  London 
in  early  Reformation  days,  but  its  glory  has 
long  departed.  Midway  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  the 
prospect  now  is  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  again  become  strong  in  the  cities.of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  always  in  Scotland,  Inland, 
and  Wales.  The  just  published  statistics  show 
a  condition  of  steady  growth  in  London  and 
elsewhere  in  England.  The  total  of  members 
is  given  at  67,685.  The  missionary  spirit  of 
this  Church  has  been  a  marked  characteristic, 
thus  its  converts  in  the  foreign  field,  chiefly 
China,  had  increased  from  1,974  in  1876  to 
4,267  in  1898. 


FATHER  TIMLOW  OF  AMITY  ON  “THE 
FALLINGS”  IN  DUCHESS  COUNTY. 

Essay  XX.  of  “Princeton  Theological  Es¬ 
says,”  published  in  1846,  was  written  by  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander,  and  describes  “the 
bodily  effects  of  religious  excitement”  as 
displayed  in  the  revivals  which  swept  over 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  story  as  related 
by  Dr.  Alexander  is  very  wonderful. 

Whilst  settled  in  Morris  County,  New  ,Ter- 
sey,  I  used  to  meet  the  venerable  Rev.  William 
Timlow  of  Amity,  Orange  County,  New  York. 
Having  heard  that  he  had  witnessed  cases  of 
“bodily  agitation  and  falling  in  religious  meet¬ 
ings”  in  one  of  the  river  counties,  I  wrote  him 
for  information.  My  informant  had  men¬ 
tioned  “the  Knock-down  Hymn,”  which,  when 
sung,  was  often  attended  with  these  strange 
physical  displays.  I  received  an  answer 
which  is  worthy  of  publication.  I  will  copy  it 
entire : 

Amity,  October  4,  1858. 

Dear  Sir:  “You  ask  for  information  as  to  the 
Knock-down  Hymn,  and  what  I  have  seen  or 
known  as  to  bodily  agitation  and  falling  in 
religious  meetings”  in  days  gone  by.  As  to 
“the  Knock-down  Hymn,”  if  lever  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  it  is  forgotten.  As  to  falling 
in  religious  meetings,  I  have  seen  much  of  it. 
Of  the  jumping,  noisy  kind,  I  have  nothing 
to  say ;  but  of  the  still,  solemn  kind,  I  can  say 
a  few  things.  In  Pleasant  Valley,  a  church 
in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  there  were 
many  solemn  seasons  of  falling,  some  of  which 
I  saw. 

“The  congregation  was  large,  extending  at 
least  five  miles  each  way  from  the  church, 
making  room  for  a  number  of  prayer-meet¬ 
ings.  In  all  these  locations  persons  were 
known  to  fall  during  religious  service.  The 
church  had  precious  seasons  for  months  be¬ 
fore  any  were  known  to  fall. 

“The  first  known  to  fall  was  a  person  in  the 
gallery  during  service  on  the  Sabbath.  This 
w'as  called  fainting  by  some,  but  it  made  a 
solemn  impression  on  the  minds  of  many. 
From  this  time  instances  of  falling  were  fre¬ 
quent.  Speculation  was  soon  awake,  and  this 
work  became  a  common  theme  of  conversation. 
Some  said  it  was  feigned.  Some  said  it  was 
the  work  of  the  devil,  whilst  others  hardly 
knew  w'hat  to  say  more  than  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  astonished  disciples,  ‘It  is 
of  the  Lord  1’ 

“  The  two  former  assertions  were  soon  put 
to  the  test  and  exploded.  The  resident  physi¬ 
cian,  though  a  Deist,  attended  meeting  in  the 
church  and  saw  a  number  of  the  fallen.  He 
examined  them  closely,  and  said  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  but  knew  it  was  not  faint¬ 
ing. 

“The  elders  were  called  anything  but  good 
men.  Their  offending  was  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  praying  and  exhorting  in  those  meet¬ 
ings.  This  had  long  been  the  habit  in  that 
church,  and  at  that  time  thought  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  as  they  had  no  settled  pastor. 

“Perpons  professedly  pious  were  often 
among  those  who  fell.  One  of  the  deacons 
fell  during  a  prayer-meeting  imder  circum¬ 
stances  I  cannot  well  forget.  He  lay  without 
motion  or  being  touched  for  half  an  hour; 
then  without  aid  arose  and  said  he  was  happy. 
While  he  lay  he  saw  nothing,  but  could  hear 
us  sing  and  pray.  At  another  prayer-meeting, 
the  writer,  standing  in  the  doorway  between 
two  rooms  seated  with  boards,  saw  all  but  one 
fall  from  two  of  those  seats,  being  at  least  a 
dozen  persons,  but  this  did  not  stop  the  ex¬ 
hortation  or  appear  to  frighten  those  who  did 
not  fall.  It  had  become  common.  But  no 
noise  or  shaking  among  those  who  fell,  not 
even  weeping,  so  far  as  I  know. 

“In  most  cases  the  fallen  lay  perfectly  still 
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and  apparently  he^Iess.  Persons  hopefully 
pious,  with  some  inquiring  the  way  of  life, 
with  others  from  among  the  profane,  I  saw 
prostrate  as  if  dead. 

“I  will  name  one  case,  not  at  meeting.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  and  a  member  of  a  Quaker 
meeting.  He  was  punctual  to  attend  his  own 
meeting,  and  often  attended  our  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  had  seen  a  number  fall  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  His  remarks  were  few,  and  often 
sarcastic,  but  the  time  came.  On  a  Sabbath 
morning  something  prevented  him  from  at¬ 
tending  meeting.  So  after  breakfast  he  lay 
down  on  a  bed  in  the  room  and  requested  his 
wife  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  This  she 
did,  but  while  the  chapter  was  read,  he  be¬ 
came  perfectly  helpless  and  could  not  move 
hand  nor  foot.  His  sight  and  hearing  re¬ 
mained  perfect,  while  his  speech  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  whisper.  The  family  were 
frightened  and  supposed  him  dying  when  I 
entered  the  room.  His  lips  were  moving.  I 
listened  close  to  hie  mouth  and  he  said,  ‘The 
Lord  has  taken  away  my  strength  and  it  is 
just  I’  Supposing  he  would  soon  get  up  I  went 
to  church.  Four  hours  after  I  returned  and 
found  him  still  lying  as  I  left  him.  A  neces¬ 
sary  call  took  me  away  another  hour,  when 
I  returned  to  stay  till  he  recovered.  The 
day  was  now  closing,  and  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  man.  Two  of  us  volunteered  to 
take  charge  of  our  friend  during  the  night. 
It  was  thought  best  that  all  other  company 
should  retire,  that  the  house  might  be  kept 
still.  For  one  I  felt  such  an  assurance  of 
what  the  matter  was  that  we  hardly  dare  call 
a  physician. 

“A  solemn  time  ensued.  The  stillness  of 
the  night,  the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  the 
belief  that  God  was  there  produced  feelings 
not  to  be  described.  We  sat,  we  thought, 
we  prayed,  and  thought  again.  It  was  a 
time  to  think.  Then  would  the  anxious  look 
be  turned  to  the  fallen  man.  Ten  hours  and 
more  had  passed,  and  no  relief.  It  might  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  thought  of  self-reproof 
would  arise  as  nothing  had  been  done  to  apply 
medical  aid.  But  help  now  came.  He  had 
Iain  on  the  bed  inclined  rather  to  the  right 
side,  but  had  not  stirred  hand  or  foot.  But 
now,  while  looking  the  man  full  in  the  face, 
he  raised  his  left  hand,  which  turned  back 
the  clothes,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  was 
raising  himseluf  p  in  the  bed. 

“With  slight  aid  he  walked  to  a  chair  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  ‘I  thought  I  should  have 
something  to  say,  but  it  is  gone.  ’ 

“I  believe  he  never  expressed  any  other 
opinion  on  the  subject  than  what  he  first 
said,  ‘the  Lord  has  taken  away  my  strength 
and  it  is  just.  ’ 

“All  these  cases  and  many  more  fell  under 
my  own  observation.  In  other  neighborhoods 
of  the  congregation  were  like  scenes,  but  no 
one  could  see  them  all. 

“As  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  cases  were 
similar.  If  saint  or  sinner  felt  it,  all  was 
quiet.  I  saw  nothing  of  jumping  or  jerking 
of  which  we  often  hear. 

“It  continued  in  and  about  the  congrega¬ 
tion  several  years,  and  was  not  thought  to  be 
evidence  for  or  against  piety. 

“The  above  scenes  were  seen  in  the  years 
between  1805  and  1810,  and  perhaps  are  of  lit¬ 
tle  use  at  this  late  day, 

“Yours  in  the  common  faith, 

“  William  Timlow.  ” 


A  fireproof  building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  $500,000  for  the  Museum  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities  at  Oizeh.  This  museum  has 
long  been  a  scandal  to  archeologists,  owing  to 
its  infiammable  materials  and  the  risk  of  los¬ 
ing  all  tho  finds  by  a  confiagration. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  AFRICA. 

Africa  is  now  said  to  be  the  “centre  of  the 
world’s  enterprise.”  The  continent  is  equal  in 
area  to  Europe  and  North  America  combined, 
and  comprises  nearly  12,000,000  square  miles. 
Its  greatest  length  is  5,000  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  4,600  miles.  The  unexplored  regions 
have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  maps  of  late 
years.  The  largest  unknown  portions  are  the 
Oalla  country,  south  of  Abysinia,  and  a  large 
district  north  of  the  Congo. 

As  Dr.  Field  has  noted  in  his  recent  book, 
“The  Barbary  Coast,”  the  French  are  turning 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  into  a  garden.  By  means 
of  artesian  wells  12,000,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  made  fruitful.  There  are  still  900,000,000 
acres  to  be  reclaimed. 

Johannesburg,  a  town  in  the  Transvaal, 
South  Africa,  has  been  built  within  ten  years, 
and  is  called  the  Golden  City.  It  stands  on  a 
gold  reef,  upon  which  fifty  companies  are  work¬ 
ing.  The  population  of  the  city  is  40,060,  and 
it  has  street  cars  and  almost  everything  found 
in  modern  cities.  The  South  African  republic 
has  entered  the  Postal  Union.  A  railroad  is 
in  course  of  building  around  the  cataracts  of 
the  Congo.  Seven  steel  bridges,  800  feet  long, 
are  to  be  constructed.  The  work  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  the  hardest  part  is  now  completed. 

The  Congo  Valley  contains  one-tenth  part  of 
Africa.  Some  explorers  say  that  one-third  of 
the  people  in  the  Congo  basin  are  cannibals. 
The  religion  of  Central  Africa  is  fetichism. 
Any  object  that  may  strike  the  fancy  of  the 
natives,  such  as  a  shell,  or  the  horn  of  an 
animal,  may  be  converted  into  a  fetich  by  a 
fetich  doctor,  who  will  put  into  it  a  spirit 
that  will  protect  its  wearer  from  evil  and  give 
him  success  in  his  undertakings.  They  think 
that  there  was  a  Creator  who  made  the  world, 
but  that  He  gave  it  over  to  the  care  of  evil 
spirits,  so  charms  are  needed  against  them. 
Sacrifices  are  offered  and  prayers  said  to  these 
evil  spirits,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon. 

Another  dreadful  practice  is  that  of  human 
sacrifices  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  impor¬ 
tant  persons.  The  richer  the  family  of  the 
dead  man,  the  more  victims  are  demanded. 
Wives  and  female  slaves  are  often  strangled 
and  thrown  into  the  open  grave,  or  are  buried 
alive  in  it.  On  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
Congo  slaves  can  be  bought  at  a  lower  price 
than  in  the  basin,  so  canoe-parties  are  often 
sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  buy  victims  for 
these  sacrifices.  The  infiuence  of  a  Christian 
mission  is  sometimes  enough  to  abolish  such 
customs,  even  before  the  people  become  Chris¬ 
tians.  One  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Congo 
basin  says:  “We  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  darkest  mass  of  heathenism  the  world 
has  known.” 

There  are  eight  Protestant  missions  in  the 
Congo  region.  These  missions  extend  over  an 
area  of  1,500,000  square  miles,  containing  a 
population  of  50,000,000.  At  the  headquarters 
of  the  Congo  is  the  Arnot  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Mission.  Mr.  Swan  is  the  missionary  here. 
He  lives  in  the  capitol  of  a  cruel  king,  who  is 
a  slave-dealer.  The  stockade  within  which 
this  king  dwells  has  every  post  surmounted 
by  a  skull.  Slaves  are  sold  for  cloth,  beads, 
and  braes  wire.  Anything  that  would  here 
cost  fifty  cents  would  there  buy  a  boy.  The 
girls  are  sold  for  the  value  of  two  or  three 
dollars. 

After  passing  a  chain  of  lakes  and  travelling 
1,000  miles,  the  Bolbobo  Mission,  near  the 
Equator,  is  reached.  Here  the  English  Bap¬ 
tists  have  five  or  six  stations.  The  American 
Baptists  have  a  station  at  Leopoldville,  on 
Stanley  Pool  and  others  on  the  Caravan  road, 
between  the  Upper  Congo  and  the  Atlantic. 
This  region  is  now  said  to  be  Christianized. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 


South  has  a  station  in  the  southern  tributary 
of  the  Congo,  where  many  trading  posts  are 
stationed,  making  it  the  centre  of  trade  in 
ivory  and  rubber.  The  missionaries  in  this 
place  wish  to  start  a  mission  among  the 
Bakuba,  a  large  and  powerful  tribe,  with  a 
civilization  higher  than  that  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  people. 

The  Swedish  Mission  is  at  work  on  the' 
Lower  Congo,  and  Bishop  Taylor  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  has  missions  in  Congo' 
and  Angola.  Some  of  kis  workers  are  enter¬ 
ing  Zambezi,  to  labor  in  Mashonaland,  where 
are  found  massive  towers  built  by  people  who 
have  left  no  record  of  themselves.  The  topic 
of  greatest  interest  concerning  Africa  is  the 
confiictof  the  Congo  Free  State  with  the  Arab 
slave -dealers.  The  Arabs  control  a  country 
as  large  as  France,  which  no  white  man  can 
enter  with  safety. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Egypt 
is  doing  a  good  work.  The  Berlin  Missionary 
Society  has  over  11,000  church  members  in 
South  and  East  Africa ;  and  the  French  Prot¬ 
estant  Missions  in  Basutoland  have  8,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  school.  The  Zulu  Mission  of  the 
American  Board  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
A  traveller,  after  passing  up  and  down  the 
Nile,  said  that  one  can  scarcely  enter  a  single 
town  or  village  without  finding  a  well- con¬ 
structed  school- house  where  the  Arabs  are 
taught,  and  they  are  proud  to  say  that  their 
education  began  in  the  American  Mission 
schools.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
sixty-six  African  dialects. 

150  years  ago  the  first  Hottentot  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  Moravian  missionary,  George 
Schmidt.  Now  there  are  in  Cape  Colony, 
under  the  Moravian  Church,  twenty- two  mis¬ 
sionaries,  with  9,300  souls  under  their  care. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  encouraging  things 
about  the  work  in  Africa,  it  is  said  that  in 
America  the  bills  for  the  importation  of  Afri¬ 
can  ostrich  feathers  alone  far  exceed  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  entire  Protestant  Church  for 
the  support  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands. 

In  Uganda  Bishop  Tucker  says  that  where 
a  few  years  ago  the  people  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  heathenism,  he  has  seen  5,000  qt  one 
time  worshipping  the  true  God  in  a  noble 
building  erected  by  their  own  hands.  He 
says,  too,  that  he  never  saw  more  order  or 
reverence  in  an  English  cathedral  than  at 
these  Sunday  services.  The  thirst  for  reading 
put  into  them  by  Alexander  Mackay  has 
grown  almost  into  a  popular  passion. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Bagoon  had 
last  year  seven  stations  and  fifteen  out-sta¬ 
tions.  The  Kangive  station  is  to  be  given 
over  to  the  French  Missionary  Society.  Last 
year  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Good  made  advances  into 
the  German  territory  back  of  Batanga,  where 
are  tribes  that  had  never  before  been  visited 
with  the  Gospel.  Among  these  tribes  are  the 
Buie  people.  They  are  not  cannibals,  but 
they  are  fond  of  dog  meat.  They  paint  them¬ 
selves  red  with  powdered  redwood,  and  most 
of  them  are  tattooed.  They  wear  brass  rings 
and  beads,  and  common  white  buttons  are 
the  favorite  decorations  for  the  hair.  Nobody 
raised  objections  to  having  missionaries  come 
among  them,  and  the  strangers  were  even 
urged  to  stay.  One  old  chief  followed  Dr. 
Good  as  he  went  away,  asking  anxiously  when 
he  would  be  back  again. 

The  travelling  through  this  country  is  very 
hard.  There  are  no  roads,  and  the  paths 
wind  along  by  streams,  crossing  them  fre¬ 
quently.  Nothing  is  ever  removed  that  is  in 
the  way,  and  at  one  moment  the  traveller  is 
crawling  on  all  fours,  and  the  next  he  is 
balancing  himself  on  a  trunk  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  A  dense  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass  often  lines  the  path,  and  this  is  always 
wet  with  dew  and  rain  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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morning.  Then  sometimes  one  must  walk  miles 
in  and  out  of  cold  water,  his  shoes  full  of  sand 
and  pebbles.  If  he  is  carried  across  the  water, 
his  carrier  usually  falls  with  him  half  way  over, 
and  besides,  the  natives  think  far  more  highly 
of  a  man  who  will  wade  the  stream  for  him¬ 
self  than  one  who  must  be  borne  in  the  arms 
of  another.  The  climate,  however,  is  much 
more  healthful  than  in  most  parts  of  Africa. 

The  natives  build  the  walls  of  their  houses 
of  bark,  and  the  roofs  are  made  of  bamboo 
thatch.  When  Mr.  Good  went  there  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  station,  his  plan  was  to  set  up  a  bark 
house  on  posts,  with  a  floor  of  straight  poles 
squared  and  laid  together  and  then  levelled 
on  top  with  an  adze.  The  missionaries  could 
take  no  furniture,  as  it  could  not  be  carried 
from  the  coast.  They  would  have  to  make 
their  own  chairs,  tables,  and  bedsteads  out  of 
the  wood  around  them.  Mattresses  and  pil¬ 
lows  were  made  from  corn-husks  and  feathers. 

It  is  intended  to  open  a  second  station  in 
the  Buie  country  during  the  present  year. 
Part  of  the  necessary  funds  have  been  raised 
through  the  gift  of  a  member  of  the  Gaboon 
Mission.  The  sum  of  $3,300  is  still  needed, 
and  also  three  men  are  desired,  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  physician. 

THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNIYERSARY  OF  THE 
UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  exercises  attending  the  anniversaries  of 
this  institution  seem  to  improve  year  by  year. 
The  Alumni  Club,  of  which  Prof.  Brown  is 
this  year  President,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  St. 
Denis  on  Monday  evening,  the  14th  inst. , 
which  was  notable  both  in  the  very  large  at¬ 
tendance  and  in  the  four  addresses  given. 
These  were  by  Prof.  Curtis  of  the  Yale  Divin¬ 
ity  School ;  Prof.  McGiflert,  Dr.  Schaff ’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Seminary ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder 
of  Burlington,  Vermont;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dana  of  Philadelphia.  All  discussed  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  in  some  of  its  many  rela¬ 
tions,  and  all  were  excellent  and  inspiring. 
The  Alumni  were  particularly  gratified  to  hear 
Prof.  McGiffert,  whose  election  to  the  chair  so 
long  made  illustrious  by  that  peerless  man  and 
scholar.  Dr.  Schaff,  has  put  upon  him  a  great 
challenge.  He  gave  evidence  of  a  Christian 
temper  and  insight  not  unlike  his  predeces¬ 
sor’s  ;  and  his  paper  held  up  the  very  highest 
standard  of  ministerial  equipment  and  duty. 

The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  on  Tuesday 
morning  completely  filled  Adams  Chapel. 
The  address  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  on  “The  Minis¬ 
ter  and  Good  Government,”  was  simply  elec¬ 
tric.  He  spoke  with  overwhelming  force  and 
eloquence,  and  again  and  again  the  chapel 
rang  with  applause.  No  summary  can  do  the 
address  a  shadow  of  justice.  He  claimed  that 
the  only  existing  statesmanship  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pulpit,  and  that  ministers  are  bound  to 
be  statesmen.  He  evinced  his  sublime  faith  in 
the  omnipotence  of  simple  truth,  spoken  for 
no  personal  or  partisan  purpose,  but  solely  for 
the  public  welfare. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  strongest  testimony  was  given 
to  the  value  of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  work  far  and 
near.  Dr.  Foote  of  Brooklyn  said  he  was  con¬ 
fident  that  the  overthrow  of  ring  rule  in  that 
city  at  the  last  election  was  due  directly  to  the 
inspiration  of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  work.  Sev- 
♦  eral  ministers  from  New  Jersey  said  the  same 
as  to  that  State.  Dr.  Service  told  how  the 
power  of  such  an  example  of  undaunted  cour¬ 
age  had  influenced  Detroit.  Iowa  was  heard 
from  to  the  same  effect.  Indeed,  the  concur¬ 
rent  evidence  went  to  show  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  another  man  anywhere  in  the 
nation  so  .potent  in  influence  for  good  as 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 

The  Directors’  lunch  to  the  Alumni  in  the 
library  followed.  Here  the  venerable  and  be¬ 


loved  Charles  Butler  presided,  looking  no  older 
now  at  ninety-two  than  some  of  us  remember 
him  at  seventy.  May  he  round  out  the  cen¬ 
tury  1 

Interest  centered  in  the  statement  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hastings  as  to  the  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Seminary.  He  said  the  question 
most  often  asked  him  is,  “How  many  students 
have  you?”  every  one  apparently  anticipating 
a  large  falling  off  in  numbers.  This  anticipa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  realized,  the  total  number 
being  143,  only  seven  less  than  last  year,  and 
the  graduates  numbering  thirty-seven.  But 
President  Hastings  said  the  Seminary  is  not 
seeking  quantity,  but  quality.  No  young  man 
will  be  received  whose  college  standing  has 
not  reached  75  out  of  a  possible  100.  No  young 
man  is  asked,  or  in  any  way  invited  to  come 
to  Union.  Those  that  write  saying:  “We  are 
offered  such  and  such  financial  inducements 
elsewhere:  now  what  will  you  do?”  are 
promptly  advised  to  go  elsewhere.  The  men 
that  come  are  drawn  solely  by  the  superior 
advantages  offered. 

President  Hastings  then  stated  the  plan  of 
advanced  standards  of  study  determined  upon 
by  the  Faculty  and  Directors.  Electives  will 
hereafter  be  offered,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  full  obligatory  course.  In  all  studies  75 
will  be  required  for  standing  and  90  for  hon¬ 
ors.  Mission  work  will  be  carried  on  as  a 
recognized  part  of  the  curriculum,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors,  and  marked  for 
standing  and  honors  the  same  as  studies. 
Columbia  College  and  New  Y’ork  University 
lectures  are  open  to  the  students,  and  many 
avail  of  them,  especially  in  philosophy  and 
sociology.  In  short.  Union  aims  to  give  the 
best  opportunities  in  the  land,  or  in  the  world, 
to  students  in  preparation  for  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry.  That  this  purpose  is  finely  realized  was 
shown  recently  when  the  examination  of  a 
group  of  j'oung  men  from  this  Seminary  ex¬ 
torted  unstinted  praise  from  Drs.  Booth  and 
Robinson,  who  last  fall  did  their  best  to  have 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  refuse  even  to  ex 
amine  the  graduates  of  Union.  And  the  Com¬ 
mencement  addresses  on  Tuesday  evening 
proved  that  high  scholarship  is  not  fatal  to 
spirituality.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith  of  Balti¬ 
more  said  as  he  came  out  of  the  chapel :  “The 
spirit  of  these  young  men  is  certainly  ex 
cellent.  ” 

Several  speeches  followed  that  of  President 
Hastings  at  the  Directors’  lunch,  all  breathing 
the  utmost  loyalty  to  Union.  The  President’s 
name  elicited  the  most  cordial  applause  when¬ 
ever  mentioned ;  and  love  and  veneration  for 
Dr.  Schaff,  so  lately  gone,  and  for  Dr.  Shedd, 
now  feeble  and  seldom  appearing  in  public, 
were  beautiful  to  see  and  feel.  In  fact,  all 
these  exercises  were  made  memorable  by  un¬ 
broken  devotion  to  the  Seminary,  deep  vener¬ 
ation  for  all  the  great  names  that  have  made 
it  illustrious,  burning  love  for  the  truth  of 
God  and  especially  for  the  incarnate  Word, 
the  purest  fraternal  affection,  and  a  general, 
though  not  concerted  recognition  of  the  great 
truth  that  God’s  ministers  must,  most  of  all, 
have  vision  of  Him,  and  be,  in  large  measure, 
to  the  whole  world  what  His  ancient  prophets 
were  to  Israel.  T.  S.  H. 

Washinotos,  D.  C..  May  18,  1894. 


In  Berlin  there  is  a  Union  of  Women  Artists, 
presided  over  by  the  wife  of  DelbrQck,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  State.  The  Union  has  opened  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  330  paintings,  water-colors,  and 
sculptures. 

Miss  Anne  Whitney,  the  sculptor,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  bust  of  Keats  in  marble,  which  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Hempstead, 
London,  as  a  memorial  from  the  American 
and  English  lovers  of  the  poet.  The  bust  is 
pronounced  a  triumph  of  artistic  genius. 


HOW  THE  EXAMINATION  IS  CONDUCTED 
BY  PASTORS  AND  ELDERS. 

To  THX  Edetob  or  Tbm  Evangelist  : 

The  article  in  The  Evangelist  of  April  26th, 
on  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Church,  interested  me  so  much 
that  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  you  on  the 
subject.  I  think  our  pastor  has  unusual  skill 
in  conducting  Session  meetings,  so  you  may 
be  interested  in  bearing  of  some  of  his  ways. 
He  adapts  himself  to  the  occasion,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Before  each  communion  he  gives 
from  five  to  seven  opportunities  for  persons 
desiring  membership  to  meet  the  Session,  so 
if  one  evening  does  not  suit  their  convenience, 
another  may.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  elders  are  at  the  head  of  large  Bible 
classes  in  our  school. 

When  five  or  ten  persons  present  themselves 
at  once,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  clerk 
is  called  upon  to  read  their  names  (he,  of 
course,  having  passed  around  and  taken  their 
names,  residence,  etc.).  As  each  person’s 
name  is  called,  he  or  she  is  asked  to  rise  for  a 
moment  that  the  Session  may  learn  the  face 
and  attach  the  right  name  to  the  person.  As 
their  friends  and  outsiders  are  frequently 
present  to  wait  for  them,  this  gives  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  who  are  the  candidates. 
In  questioning  them,  in  order  to  relieve  em¬ 
barrassment,  our  minister  proceeds  something 
like  this:  he  asks  one  or  two  questions  of  Mrs. 
B. ,  then  a  single  question  of  a  little  miss;  he 
next  puts  two  or  three  questions  to  a  young 
man,  then  returns  to  Mrs.  B. ,  who  by  this 
time  feels  quite  at  ease. 

After  a  fair  examination  in  the  essentials, 
he  turns  to  his  elders:  “Mr.  H.,  do  you  wish 
to  ask  any  further  questions?  Mr.  L.  ?  Mr. 
M.  ?”  I  never  knew  him  to  fail  to  go  around 
the  entire  Session  in  this  way.  And  frequently 
they  do  add  to  what  he  has  said.  One  of  our 
elders  has  strong  convictions  on  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance.  He  is  apt  to  question  on  this  line. 
Another  inquires  particularly  with  regard  to 
family  prayers  and  blessing  at  the  table,  if  the 
candidate  is  the  head  of  a  family.  As  we  have 
sixteen  elders,  and  each  one  looks  at  Christian 
duty  from  hie  own  standpoint,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  examination  is  thorough. 

Again  :  Sometimes  several  young  men  come 
from  one  class.  In  that  case  ’our  pastor  is 
almost  sure  to  turn  to  their  teacher  and  ask 
him  to  put  the  questions.  Indeed,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  examination  is  passed  around,  so 
that  no  elder  goes  into  the  Session  meeting 
without  feeling  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
conduct  it. 

There  is  usually  a  prayer  at  the  beginning 
and  close  of  such  a  meeting.  I  have  known 
our  minister  to  call  upon  on*;  of  the  candidates 
to  offer  this  prayer,  if  he  came  by  letter.  But, 
of  course,  he  would  not  do  that  unless  he  felt 
pretty  sure  of  his  man.  I  have  seen  him, 
when  a  little  child  was  before  the  Session,  call 
the  little  fellow  to  him,  and  put  his  arm 
around  him  and  ask  him  a  few  common  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as  his  age,"  where  he  went  to 
school,  etc.,  until  the  child  felt  at  ease,  and 
then  lead  up  to  the  important  subject,  putting 
his  questions  in  such  shape  that  the  child 
might  answer  by  yes  or  no ;  the  examination 
being  made  simple  where  children  are  known 
to  be  under  Christian  training. 

Again  :  I  have  known  him  to  assign  one  or 
more  candidates  to  each  elder,  all  the  work 
going  on  at  once  in  little  groups. 

Again :  When  the  number  has  been  large, 
say  twenty  or  more,  to  be  examined  after  the 
evening  prayer-meeting,  and  the  hour  growing 
late,  he  has,  on  occasion,  addressed  them  all 
at  once,  asking  them  to  assent  to  bis  questions 
by  a  nod,  or  to  be  free  to  inquire  if  there 
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Bhould  be  anything  in  his  remarks  they  did 
not  understand  or  agree  to. 

As  you  suggest,  there  has  generally  been  a 
previous  examination  made  by  either  the  pas¬ 
tor,  teacher,  one  of  the  elders,  or  one  of  the 
committee  of  ladies  who  assist  in  preliminary 
work,  or,  perhaps,  by  two  or  more  of  these. 
For  our  pastor  knows  how  to  engage  all  hands. 

At  last,  when  all  the  candidates  have  been 
seen  on  these  different  evenings,  they  are 
called  together  again  after  the  preparatory 
service.  Their  names,  residences,  whether 
they  have  been  baptized,  whether  they  are  in 
Sunday-school,  etc  ,  read  by  the  clerk,  each 
person  responding  to  his  or  her  name,  correct¬ 
ing  any  possible  mistake,  and  then  directions 
given  as  to  just  what  they  are  to  do  on  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  to  conform  to  our  custom  in  re¬ 
ceiving  new  members.  They  are  addressed  by 
one  of  the  elders,  welcomed,  their  duties 
pointed  out,  advised  with  regard  to  giving, 
invited  to  attend  our  prayer-meetings,  to  con¬ 
nect  themselves  with  a  missionary  society,  of 
which  we  have  several,  Bible  readings  for  each 
day  of  the  week  handed  them,  topic  cards  for 
the  prayer  and  Christian  Endeavor  meetings, 
also  a  list  of  their  fellow-members.  They  are 
exhorted  to  attend  the  church  sociables  as  a 
means  of  becoming  acquainted.  Teachers  are 
present  to  invite  them  into  classes.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is 
there  to  solicit  memberships — and  this  is  not 
all.  _  E. 

THE  HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

On  Wednesday,  May  9th,  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  American  Female  Guardian 
Society  and  Home  for  the  Friendless,  29  East 
Twenty-ninth  Street  and  32  East  Thirtieth 
Street,  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Madison  avenue  Baptist  Church,  Madison  Av¬ 
enue  and  Thirty-first  Street.  There  was  sing¬ 
ing  by  some  of  the  Home  children,  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  reports  for  the  year,  and  addresses 
by  Mrs.  E,  M.  Whittemore  of  the  “Door  of 
Hope,”  and  Mrs.  Willis  J.  Barnes,  Secretary 
of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  The  reports  showed  the  work  of  the 
Home,  to  which  267  children  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  year,  and  69  sent  out  to 
permanent  homes,  and  that  of  the  twelve  in¬ 
dustrial  schools,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  first  six  grade  studies  of  the  public 
school,  they  are  taught  sewing  and  cooking. 
The  children  who  come  into  these  schools  are 
washed  and  clothed  and  taught  to  keep  neat 
and  clean,  while  those  who  need  it  are  given 
a  lunch  of  bread,  which,  the  past  winter,  has 
been  supplemented  by  hot  soup  in  some  of  the 
schools.  Over  70,000  loaves  of  bread  were 
used  in  this  way  this  year. 

In  the  afternoon  an  informal  reception  was 
held  at  the  Home,  where  the  twelve  industrial 
schools  had  a  display  of  their  work,  kinder¬ 
garten,  writing,  and  drawing,  tables  being 
filled  with  garments  very  neatly  made  by  the 
children,  and  with  appetizing  displays  of 
their  cooking,  while  the  cooking  class  from 
t^  Home  children  demonstrated  their  skill 
for  the  visitors. 

The  teachers  in  the  schools  have  made  6,600 
visits  among  the  5,684  pupils,  and  distributed 
12,600  garments.  The  Out-Door  Relief  De 
partment  of  the  Society  has  spent  over  six 
hundred  dollars  in  giving  relief  and  providing 
work  for  the  unemployed. 


Dr.  Pentecost  related  some  good  anecdotes  at 
some  of  the  Exeter  Hall  meetings.  When 
peaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  said  he  was  talking 
one  day  with  a  gentleman,  who  said,  Apropos 
to  the  Bible,  it  was  quite  impossible  in  these 
days  to  believe  in  any  book  whose  authorship 
is  unknown.  He  was  a  mathematician,  so 
Dr  Pentecost  asked  him  if  the  compiler  of 
the  multiplication  table  was  known.  “No,” 
he  said.  “Then,”  replied  Dr.  Pentecost,  “of 
course  you  do  not  believe  in  it.”  “Oh,  yes,” 
said  the  gentleman,  “because  it  works  well.” 
“And  so  does  the  Bible,”  was  the  rejoinder. 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  expects  much  from  the 
Constitutional  Convention  now  in  session  at 
Albany : 

As  it  happened,  the  great  majoriW  of  dele¬ 
gates  are  of  the  Republican  faith.  We  do  not 
maintain  that  they  are  better  fitted  for  that 
reason  to  consider  the  constitutional  questions 
involved,  but  simply  that  the  Democratic 
Machine  would  have  brought  forward  many 
who  are  of  a  much  lower  grade  of  ability  and 
who  would  consider  chiefly^  the  opportunities 
which  the  Convention  might  afford  for  the 
advancement  of  partisan  interests.  There  is 
no  need  for  partisanism  to  appear  at  all  in  the 
results  of  the  Convention,  and  we  hope  it  will 
not. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  public  concern  that 
the  one  chosen  to  be  President  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  is  a  man  of  singular  fitness.  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Choate  is  a  lawyer  of  national  reputation. 
He  has  given  great  attention  to  the  study  of 
constitutional  questions,  both  State  and  na¬ 
tional  ;  and  perhaps  no  man  at  the  Bar  stands 
higher  than  he  in  breadth  and  depth  of  legal 
knowledge.  He  is  one  of  the  first  and  ablest 
authorities  in  the  country  in  Admiralty  law. 
He  will  make  an  admirable  presiding  officer, 
and  with  his  ready  wit  and  intellectual  brill¬ 
iance,  as  well  as  profound  constitutional  knowl¬ 
edge,  will  guide  the  commissioners  skillfully 
through  their  maze  of  duties.  Mr.  Choate  is 
still,  comparatively,  a  young  man,  and  may 
yet  live  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  even  to  occupy 
the  Presidential  chair,  either  of  which  high 
positions  he  would  fill  and  adorn. 

Among  the  important  questions  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Convention,  will  be  that  of  the 
proposed  amendment  prohibiting  sectarian  ap¬ 
propriations.  This  is  an  evil  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  Constitution  has  not  fully  guarded  against. 
Large  appropriations  of  the  public  funds  have 
been  made  to  various  institutions  which  are 
under  sectarian  control,  and  it  is  desirable,  in 
the  interests  of  religious  liberty,  that  such 
appropriations  should  be  made  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  future.  This  ought  to  be  de¬ 
sired  as  much  by  one  denomination  as  another. 
It  is  impossible  to  distribute  such  appropria¬ 
tions  among  denominations,  even  if  all  were 
willing  to  receive  them,  in  a  way  that  would 
satisfy  all.  The  best  and  safest  plan  is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  them  altogether ;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  Convention  will  approve  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  American  Institutions,  and 
widely  approved. 


The  Voice  touches  upon  Richard  Croker’s 
resignation  from  the  leadership  of  Tammany 
Hall.  This  is  an  event  of  significance,  and 
withal  one  that  casts  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
condition  of  our  city  affairs,  and  strongly  con¬ 
firms  the  charges  made  in  late  months  touch¬ 
ing  their  thoroughly  corrupt  condition ; 


rival  “gang,”  but  the  jury  disagreed,  and 
there  seems  to  be  reason  to  doubt  his  guilt. 
He  became  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  in  1885, 
succeeding  Kell^  chiefly  because  he  had  made 
fewer  enemies  in  the  organization  than  any 
other  man  prominent  in  it  Tammany  then 
controlled  out  one  department  in  the  city 
government — the  Register’s  Office.  He  has 
since  led  the  organization  in  nine  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  victory.  As  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  Tammany,  he  has  had  the  dis¬ 
position  of  millions  of  dollars  yearlv,  no  ac¬ 
counting  ever  being  called  for.  ite  was  a 
comparatively  poor  man  from  all  appearances 
when  he  took  the  office.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  is  reported  to  have  invested  $25,000 
in  a  stock  farm,  $108,000  in  race  horses  (which 
brought  him  in  last  year  an  income  of  $94,- 
205),  $80,000  in  a  residence,  and  $8,000  in  car¬ 
riages.  During  these  nine  years  he  has  de¬ 
voted  his  whole  time  to  the  leadership  of 
Tammany  Hall,  having  no  other  business  and 
drawing  no  other  salary. 


The  Advance,  writing  on  the  true  founda¬ 
tion  of  Christian  unity — the  desire  for  more 
righteousness — utters  a  note  of  warning  against 
the  growing  tendency  to  what  is  called  social¬ 
istic  work  in  the  Church : 

Again,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
suppose  that  religious  effort  should  deal  with 
society  rather  than  the  individual.  The  Old 
Testament  economy  had  to  do  with  the  tribe, 
a  people,  a  theocracy.  It  was  the  divine  pur- 

Eose  to  make  Israel  such  a  prosperous,  happy, 
leased  people,  that  surrounding  nations  would 
recognize  its  God  as  the  God  of  goodness  and 
power,  the  true  God.  But  this  purpose  was 
continually  thwarted  by  the  sins  of  the  nation. 
Aspiring  and  holy  men,  the  men  of  God,  fill 
the  record  with  their  tears  and  lamentations 
over  a  frustrated  design.  All  were  dragged 
down  together  in  the  ruins  of  a  devastated 
land  or  carried  away  into  exile.  But  the 
“Kingdom  of  Heaven”  was  projected  upon  a 
new  basis.  Its  call  was  to  “whosoever  will.” 
There  was  a  door,  a  way,  and  a  life  to  each 
aspiring  soul.  The  individual  was  no  longer 
hopelessly  merged  in  an  irredeemable  mass, 
tribe,  or  nation.  The  one  particular,  distin¬ 
guishing,  blessed  characteristic  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  is  that  it  offers  its  perfection  of  sal¬ 
vation,  its  fulness  of  life,  its  completeness  of 
victory,  and  its  undimmed  and  untarnished 
happiness  to  each  individual,  whether  anybody 
else  on  earth  accepts  it  or  not.  Ultimately  it 
sets  the  man  who  repents  free  from  the  man 
who  will  not  repent,  and  emancipates  the 
member  of  the  nation  from  the  sins  and  ruin 
of  the  nation.  Without  this  condition  there 
can  be  no  real  freedom  ;  an  impenitent  world 
fills  the  aspiring  soul  with  despair.  But  with 
it  all  things  are  possible. 


The  Christian  Advocate,  in  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  crime,  gives  the  first 
place  among  many  to  an  exaggerated  senti¬ 
mentalism. 


There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  his  abdica¬ 
tion  of  power  is  a  genuine  one,  though  no 
successor  has  been  selected,  and  probably 
none  will  be  selected  at  once,  the  Executive 
Committee  managing  affairs.  His  avowed  rea¬ 
son  for  resigning  is  the  burden  which  the  de¬ 
tail  work  of  leadership  has  become ;  but  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that  he  fears  defeat  for  the 
organization  this  year,  and  desires  to  retire 
with  a  clean  record,  so  far  as  nine  years  of 
continuous  success  can  make  a  record  clean. 
His  career  is  a  curious  one  and  a  humiliating 
one  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  He  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1848,  the  son  of  a  black¬ 
smith  ;  was  brought  to  this  country  when 
three  years  old ;  attended  school  for  three 
years,  from  his  twelfth  to  his  fifteenth  year, 
this  comprising  all  of  his  schooling.  He  be¬ 
came  a  typical  tough  and  prize  fighter,  the  re¬ 
puted  leader  of  what  was  known  as  the  “Fourth 
Avenue  Tunnel  Gang,”  with  headquarters  (of 
course)  in  a  saloon,  whose  operations  consisted 
of  all  sorts  of  depredations,  including  assaults, 
larcenies,  and  on  election  day  repeating  for 
the  side  that  paid  highest.  He  entered  into 
politics,  as  Tweed  did,  through  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment;  became  a  Tweed  alderman,  being 
one  of  the  signers  to  the  famous  and  infamous 
secret  agreement  that  pledged  the  Board  not 
to  confirm  any  appointment  for  office  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Genet,  Creamer, 
Norton,  McLean,  and  Purser.  He  was  mixed 
up  generally  with  the  Tweed  regime.  He  was 
indicted  for  a  murder  growing  out  of  a  clash 
on  election  day  between  his  own  “gang”  and  a 


Sentimentalism  has  won  a  fatal  victory.  In 
old  times  prisons  were  synonyms  of  cruelty ; 
death  was  inflicted  for  many  offenses,  some 
comparatively  light.  Sentiment  protested 
against  it,  and  justly ;  but  sentiment  became 
sentimentality  almqst  maudlin.  Every  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked  in  the  interest  of  the  criminal ; 
few  or  none  in  the  interest  of  his  victim. 
Great  anxiety  has  been  displayed  as  to 
whether  “electrocution”  gives  the  condemned 
murderer  a  minute  or  a  miuute  and  a  half  or 
two  minutes  of  painful  sensation.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country  many  prisoners  live  in 
comparative  luxury,  never  having  been  so 
well  fed  or  clothed  or  warmed  before,  and 
Thanksgiving  dinners  better  than  tbe  average 
citizen  is  able  to  earn  are  served  to  them. 
Wife  murderers  and  other  villains  of  the 
deepest  dye  often  excite  great  public  syna- 
patliy.  If  such  criminals  are  attractive  in 
person  or  manner,  the  lives  of  jailors  are 
made  miserable  by  applications  to  see  them 
and  make  them  presents  of  flowers ;  and  sen¬ 
timental  preachers  are  ready  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed,  expressing  sympathetic  opinions. 


The  transgressions  which  we  see  and  confess 
are  but  like  the  farmer’s  small  apples  which 
he  brings  to  market,  when  he  has  left  his 
granary  full  at  home.  We  have  but  a  very 
few  sins  which  we  canuot  observe  and  detect, 
compared  with  those  which  are  hidden  from 
ourselves,  and  unseen  by  our  fellow-creatures. 
— C.  H.  Spurgeon. . 
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THE  PASSOVER  INSTITUED. 

The  Intermediate  Narratives. 

Our  last  lesson  gave  the  call  and  commission 
of  Moses  to  lead  the  children  of  Egypt  out 
of  bondage,  the  promise  of  Ood  that  He  would 
be  with  him  and  would  perform  many  wonders 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
It  also  gave  us  the  revelation  of  God’s  great 
name,  Jehovah,  I  am.  Our  present  lesson 
gives  the  directions  of  God  for  a  symbolic 
feast  to  be  partaken  of  on  the  very  night  be¬ 
fore  that  deliverance  was  actually  to  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

No  intelligent  child  can  attentively  read  the 
intermediate  chapters  (iii.  21 -xi.  10)  and  not 
be  puzzled  by  the  many  repetitions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  occur.  We  observe,  for 
example,  that  after  the  wonderful  revelation  of 
the  name  of  God  in  iii.  14,  there  is  another 
account  of  a  similar  revelation  in  vi.  8,  given 
very  much  as  if  the  former  one  had  not  oc¬ 
curred.  In  vi.  80,  vii.  1,  Moses  urges  his  in¬ 
capacity  to  speak  before  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron 
is  given  him  for  a  spokesman,  although  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  long  before  forestalled  that  objection 
(iv.  14),  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Moses 
and  Aaron  had  already  spoken  to  Pharaoh 
(v.  1-4).  We  wonder  at  the  apparent  irrever¬ 
ence  which  could  embolden  such  a  man  as 
Moses  to  bring  up  before  God  an  excuse  that 
He  had  already  set  aside ;  and  all  the  more 
when  we  perceive  that  he  had  a  far  more 
cogent  excuse  in  Pharaoh’s  summary  dismissal 
of  himself  and  Aaron  at  the  former  interview, 
Oet  you  unto  your  burdens  (v.  4). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  point  fur¬ 
ther.  The  purpose  is  not  to  point  out  appar¬ 
ent  inconsistencies  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
but  to  help  those  who  have  already  been  con¬ 
fused  by  them,  by  showing  that  there  is  a  very 
natural  and  quite  adequate  way  of  explaining 
them  all,  and  forever  removing  this  stumbling- 
block  out  of  their  path.  This  way  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  account  in  these  chapters  is 
not  one  narrative  but  three,  very  carefully 
woven  together  by  pious  hands  more  con¬ 
cerned  that  nothing  that  had  been  written  on 
these  subjects  should  be  lost,  than  that  the 
narrative  thus  made  should  be  perfectly  self- 
consistent.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  pious  pur¬ 
pose,  as  far  removed  from  what  has  been 
called  ** fraud”  and  “deliberate  deception.”  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  student— 
he  need  “not  be  scholarly,”  but  only  capable 
of  comparing  parts  with  parts,  and  of  drawing 
his  own  conclusions  without  fear  that  by  so 
doing  be  will  put  “the  ark  of  God”  in  danger 
— to  such  a  student  of  the  Bible  these  repeti¬ 
tions  and  variations  are  of  great  value.  To 
him  they  cannot  appear  as  inconsistencies, 
because,  not  being  written  by  the  same  person, 
there  is  no  question  of  consistency ;  but  they 

ive  him  the  benefit  of  three  points  of  view, 
three  purposes  in  the  writing,  three  inspired 


messages,  let  us  say,  from  God  addressed  to 
different  persons  at  different  times,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  identically  the  same,  though  on  the 
same  subject,  which  give  us  the  same  sort  of 
advantage  that  the  stereoscope  does,  making  of 
two  photographs  taken  from  slightly  different 
standpoints,  one  picture  in  true  perspective. 

Therefore,  let  those  who  read  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  chapters  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  here 
three  accounts,  and  there  will  be  no  perplex¬ 
ity.  Those  who  have  the  time  and  the  mental 
equipment,  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
study,  may  find  it  a  rewarding  work  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  untwine  the  separate  threads.  They 
will  doubtless  find  on  careful  study  that  there 
is  a  real  clue  in  the  facts  that  the  rod  appears 
in  some  miracles  and  not  in  others ;  that  it  is 
sometimes  the  rod  of  Aaron,  sometimes  the 
staff  of  Moses,  sometimes  the  rod  of  Grod  ;  that 
in  some  cases  the  plagues  are  sent  and  the 
warnings  to  Pharaoh  uttered  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Aaron,  who,  in  other  cases,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  so  necessary ;  and  in  other  coinci¬ 
dences  and  variations  which,  with  none  too 
much  of  reverence,  they  have  hitherto  deemed 
to  have  no  significance  or  meaning  at  all. 
And  it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  promise 
that  the  Bible  reader  who  does  learn,  in  some 
degree,  to  trace  these  clues  and  unwind  this 
threefold  cord,  will  have  gained  a  new  delight 
in  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  new  conviction  of 
the  wondrous  meaning  and  purport  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Surely  we,  who  hold  that  the  threefold 
Synoptical  Gospel,  and  even  the  fourfold  Gos¬ 
pel  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  given  to  us  by 
divine  purpose,  need  not  hold  it  irreverent  to 
believe  that  in  that  marvellous  preparation  of 
the  Gospel,  which  we  call  summarily  the  Law, 
the  divine  message  to  the  world  was  also 
threefold,  with  a  fourth  message — as  we  shall 
eventually  find— of  peculiar  importance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Jewish  people  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Christ. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  intermediate  chap¬ 
ters  ;  Moses,  leaving  the  presence  of  God  after 
having  been  empowered  to  perform  two  won¬ 
ders  for  his  own  attestation,  quitted  his  home 
in  the  desert,  and  meeting  his  brother  Aaron, 
went  to  the  elders  of  Israel  and  announced  his 
divine  commission  Then  going  to  Pharaoh 
with  the  command  of  God,  they  were  igno- 
miniously  expelled  from  his  presence,  and  ihe 
lot  of  the  children  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time, 
made  worse  than  it  before  had  been.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  wonders  was  performed  before 
Pharaoh,  and  imitated  by  the  magicians,  with 
the  result  of  still  further  hardening  Pharaoh’s 
heart.  Then  came  the  more  terrible  plagues, 
in  which  the  magicians  were  powerless,  and 
which  were  all  the  more  appalling  from  the 
immunity  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  still 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh  remained  obdurate.  He 
did  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his 
land. 

THE  LESSON. 

Exodus  xii.  1-14. 

Golden  Text.— Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sac¬ 
rificed  for  us.— 1  Corinthians  v,  7. 

The  details  of  our  lesson  are  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  teachers  and  Bible  class  scholars ; 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  well  understand 
the  symbolism  and  spiritual  significance  of  the 
commands  here  given.  Yet  the  passage  is  one 
whose  teachings  can  hardly  be  exhausted. 
We  may  premise  by  saying  that  the  first  twenty 
verses  of  this  chapter,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  are  from  the  Priestly  author. 

The  Passover  commandment  is  prefaced  by 
a  command  as  to  the  annual  calendar  of  the 
Israelites :  this  month  .  .  .  sltatt  be  the  first 
month  of  the  year  unto  you.  It  was  the  month 
called  in  the  Old  Testament  AbSb,  in  the  New 
Nisan;  the  month  which  began  with  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox  (or  near  it ;  the  Israelites  reckoned 


by  the  mooon,  not  by  the  sun).  It  is  the 
natural  beginning  of  the  year;  the  time  when 
nature  awakes,  when  the  day  begins  to  over¬ 
come  the  night,  the  beautiful  time  described 
by  the  beloved  of  the  Shulamite,  when 
The  winter  ie  pMt, 

The  rain  is  over  and  aone. 

The  flowers  apoear  on  the  earth. 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  In  our  land. 

It  is  the  natural  New  Year’s  season,  and  was 
so  held  by  many  ancient  peoples,  and  presum¬ 
ably  by  the  Israelites  themselves.  But  now  a 
new  meaning  is  to  be  breathed  into  an  old 
custom,  and  it  is  to  become  a  living  thing ; 
this  is  often  God’s  way. 

We  find  in  later  Jewish  history  another  New 
Year’s  Day — in  autumn.  It  was  the  civil  new 
year,  but  is  never,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  used 
in  reckoning  chronology,  certainly  never  with 
reference  to  sacred  purposes.  There  is  a  very 
deep  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  sacred 
year  was  the  year  in  God’s  teaching  of  the 
Israelites.  There  is  never  anywhere  in  the 
Bible  that  distinction  beween  sacred  and  secu¬ 
lar  which,  most  irreligiously,  has  come  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  Christendom.  All  life  is  sacred,  afi 
duties,  pleasures,  engagements,  sorrows,  are 
done  to  God ;  there  is  no  moment  of  our  life,  no 
smallest  occupation,  no  absorbing  interest, 
which  has  not  its  sacred  significance.  The 
Christian  year  includes  every  moment  of  the 
year. 

In  the  selection  of  the  paschal  lamb  all  the 
congregation  were  concerned.  Not  as  a  body. 
Though  Moses  and  Aaron  were  bidden  (8), 
Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation,  they  were 
not  meant  to  gather  them  in  a  vast  assemblage 
somewhere.  That  would  have  been  impracti¬ 
cable  in  their  enslaved  condition,  even  if  they 
were  not  scattered,  as  Professor  Beecher 
thinks,  over  some  thousands  of  square  miles. 
In  verse  21  we  learn  that,  as  before  when 
first  commissioned  (iv.  29),  so  now,  Moses  and 
Aaron  summoned  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
they  communicated  with  the  people  (xii;  27), 
each  in  his  own  district. 

A  lamb  was  to  be  chosen  according  to  the 
fathers’  houses,  that  is,  not  one  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  for  each  patriarchal  family— all 
the  descendants  and  dependents  of  the  oldest 
living  ancestor,  children  and  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  being  reckoned  in  one  house.  Some¬ 
times,  of  course,  even  such  a  household  was 
small ;  provision  is  made  for  such  a  case ;  next 
neighbors  were  to  club  together,  that  the  one 
lamb  should  not  be  too  much  for  the  one  meal. 
A  large  latitude  as  to  size  was  also  left ;  the 
young  either  of  a  sheep  or  of  a  goat  was  held 
to  be  a  lamb,  and  it  might  be  of  any  age 
under  one  year.  One  point  was  of  the  high¬ 
est  necessity :  the  lamb  must  be  without  blemish 
(5).  We  cannot  read  the  words  without  the 
sacred  image  of  the  antitype  arising  before 
our  minds :  the  Lamb  of  Ood  that  taketh  auxiy 
the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  why  we  study 
this  passage  to-day :  that  we  may  realize  what 
was  the  infinite  price  of  eur  ransom  from  the 
I  slavery  of  sin,  what  precious  blood  as  of  a  lamb 
icithout  blemish  and  withoM  spot  (1  Peter  i.  19), 
was  shed  tor  us. 

The  command  to  select  the  lamb  four  days 
before  the  day  of  the  Passover  feast  is  not 
repeated  when  the  command  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  celebration  of  this  rite  was  given,  and 
therefore  it  has  presumably  no  symbolic  mean¬ 
ing.  It  must,  however,  have  had  a  purpose, 
and  this  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  to 
give  the  Israelites  such  a  forewarning  of  the 
event  to  follow  as  would  insure  their  making 
needed  preparations. 

The  deep  significance  of  the  whole  event, 
that  to  which  in  all  future  ages  the  children 
of  Israel  looked  back  when  partaking  of  this 
feast,  was  the  striking  of  the  warm  blood 
of  the  slain  lamb  upon  the  lintel  and  side 
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poetB  of  the  door.  That  was  the  sign  to  the 
destroying  angel  that  Ood’s  ransomed  were 
within  that  house.  The  act  was  never  repeat¬ 
ed  in  subsequent  celebrations ;  the  ransomed 
people  had  no  longer  cause  to  fear  the  de¬ 
stroying  angel.  There  is  no  destroying  angel 
to  those  who  are  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood,  be¬ 
ing  ransomed  by  His  blood.  All  things 
thenceforth  are  theirs,  whether  life  or  death, 
prosperity  or  pain,  and  all  work  together  for 
their  good. 

That  this  feast  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter 
herbs,  standing,  and  with  the  loins  girt  in 
readiness  for  a  journey,  and  that  nothing  of  it 
was  to  be  left  until  the  morning,  were  all  de¬ 
tails  which  looked  either  backward  to  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  their  servitude  or  forward  to  their 
deliverance.  It  is  not  possible  that  at  this 
time  the  Israelites  saw  any  symbolic  meaning 
in  their  acts,  except  that  which  had  to  do 
with  the  passing  over  of  their  households  in 
the  awful  destruction  that  was  to  follow. 
Dreadful  vengeance  was  to  be  executed  upon 
all  the  gods  of  Egypt ;  but  God’s  own  people 
were  to  be  spared.  But  we  may  see  a  deep  in¬ 
struction  in  the  fact  that  **  that  which  was 
sacrifice  was  also  food.”  The  advantage  of 
having  all  the  people  assembled  in  their  houses 
equipped  for  the  journey  and  fortified  by  a 
meal  in  which  there  can  have  been  no  glut¬ 
tony  or  rioting,  is  very  evident.  When  the 
thrilling  moment  came,  when  the  great  cry  of 
Egypt’s  bereft  parents  rose  upon  the  night  air, 
and  the  hasty  word  came  from  Pharaoh,  Rise 
up  and  get  you  forth,  they  were  all  ready, 
without  haste  and  without  confusion,  to  de¬ 
part. 

It  was  indeed  a  night  to  be  much  observed 
unto  the  Lord  (verse  42),  and  we  would  almost 
think  that  if  Ood  had  not  commanded  its  per¬ 
petual  observance,  it  would  still  have  been 
kept  for  a  memorial  (14).  And  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  striking  witnesses  of  history  to  the  being 
and  the  character  of  Ood,  that  during  three 
thousand  long  years  that  Paschal  feast  has 
been  observed  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  been  ransomed  in  Egypt  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  over  of  the  destroyer. 

Christian 

Enhcavor. 

By  the  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Deliverance. 

May  !58.  From  trouble.  Psalm  31 : 1-24. 

2n.  From  sin.  IJobn  1 : 5  1(1. 

30.  Fmm  death.  .Tohn  8 : 51-.W. 

31.  By  faith.  2  Kings  6 :8-i4. 

June  1.  By  Works  Pbilipplans  2:1-13. 

2.  By  Christ.  John  3:9-16. 

4.  Topic.— Our  deliversnces;  from  what  and  by 
whom?  John 8:81-36. 

The  Hebrews  were  in  bitter  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  God  sent  them  deliverance  through 
Moses.  He  went  to  Pharoah  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  and  demanded  that  he  let  His  people 
go.  Pharaoh  refused,  and  then  came  a  trial 
which  should  prove  to  be  the  true  ruler  of 
men.  Pharaoh’s  gods  or  Jehovah.  At  the 
command  of  Moses  plagues  came  which  show¬ 
ed  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  no  gods,  and 
that  Jehovah  was  able  to  destroy  them.  When 
the  last  dreadful  trial  came  on,  Jehovah 
touched  the  king  in  his  first- bom,  and  passed 
over  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews  in  that  aw¬ 
ful  night  of  death.  The  sign  that  stayed  the 
hand  of  the  destroying  angel  was  the  blood  on 
the  door  posts  of  the  lamb  which  they  were 
eating  within.  After  this  Moses  led  them 
out,  their  deliverer  under  Jehovah.  But 
he  was  only  the  type  of  the  great  Captain  of 
salvation,  and  the  lamb  was  the  type  of  the 
Lamb  of  Ood,  who  should  take  away  the  sin 
of  the  world. 

John  writes  his  Gospel  that  we  might  be¬ 


lieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood, 
and  that  believing  we  might  have  life  through 
His  name.  In  the  passage  before  us,  Jesus 
speaks  of  His  being  lifted  up,  when  they  shall 
know  that  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.  And  they 
who  believe  on  Him  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  them  free.  He  spoke 
these  words  to  the  Jews,  who  were  very 
proud  of  their  descent  from  Abraham,  who 
was  in  special  covenant  with  Ood,  and  as 
his  seed,  they  claimed  that  they  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man.  They  forgot  the  bond¬ 
age  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  bondage  of  sin 
was  bitterer  and  more  deadly. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  glorious  words,  and 
in  this  age  remind  us  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  They 
are  the  chief  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  every 
political  stump  speaker  of  every  party.  No 
words  have  been  more  frequently  abused,  and 
all  tyrants  have  begun  their  career  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  Satan  would  release  Christ 
from  want  and  suffering  and  effort,  and  bring 
Him  at  once  into  glorious  liberty  if  -He  would 
only  bow  down  to  Him. 

Christ  proclaims  the  truth  which  shall  make 
men  free.  Truth,  like  liberty,  has  been  the 
watchword  of  the  demagogue.  What  is  the 
truth  of  which  Christ  speaks,  or  bow  shall  it 
make  one  freet  God  is  Truth,  as  He  is  Love. 
Christ  could  say,  “I  am  the  Truth."  He  was 
the  Word,  Ood  manifest  in  the  flesh,  Ood  re¬ 
vealed  and  revealing.  What  He  was  was  the 
truth,  and  what  He  did  was  the  truth  for  lost 
man.  Regarding  that  for  which  He  came,  “to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost,”  He  was  the  one 
and  only  truth  revealer.  That  truth  which 
man  needed  to  know  before  all  other  know¬ 
ledge.  was  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that 
salvation  was  through  faith  in  Him.  It  was 
this  truth  that  made  men  free.  This  will  give 
us  the  key  to  freedom.  It  was  something  more 
than  political  freedom,  more  than  social  free¬ 
dom,  or  than  intellectual  freedom ;  these  were 
incidental  to  the  freedom  He  came  to  give ;  it 
was  spiritual  freedom  and  life  eternal. 

Man  was  the  bond-slave  of  sin.  He  was  bom 
in  sin  and  is  under  the  power  of  a  sinful  na¬ 
ture,  the  slave  of  sinful  choices  and  desires 
and  affections  and  habits  and  lusts,  the  fruits 
or  wages  of  which  are  death.  The  sinner  is 
the  bond-slave  of  Satan,  and  although  be  may 
call  his  ruin  pleasure  and  liberty,  it  is  license 
and  rebellion,  and  Ood  will  bring  him  to  judg¬ 
ment.  He  has  broken  the  holy  and  righteous 
and  good  law  of  Ood,  and  is  under  its  con¬ 
demnation,  and  shall  suffer  its  penalty. 

True  freedom  must  release  him  from  the 
guilt  and  penalty  of  sin,  and  from  its  power 
and  love.  Christ  alone  gives  this  freedom, 
and  the  truth  concerning  Him  is  the  only  truth 
that  makes  free.  Christ  frees  by  taking  upon 
Himself  the  sin  and  bearing  its  penalty  Him¬ 
self,  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.  An  old  Scotch 
custom  was  for  the  jury  to  give  its  verdict 
that  the  prisoner  was  either  cleansed  or  defiled. 

If  one  is  justified,  he  is  free  from  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  law,  be  is  practically  free, 
declared  to  be  righteous.  The  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  makes  one  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

Christ’s  freedmen  are  not  under  the  bond¬ 
age  of  the  law’s  condemnation  or  sin’s  control, 
or  Satan’s  servitude.  They  are  free  from  the 
law,  and  under  grace,  Satan’s  bondmen  have 
only  the  freedom  of  slaves,  Christ’s  disciples 
are  Hie  brethren,  with  the  liberty  of  sons. 

Every  one  serves  under  some  yoke.  The 
yoke  of  Christ  is  not  heavy  or  galling,  but 
easy,  and  its  burden  light,  because  it  is  the 
yoke  of  peace  and  love  and  hope  As  sons, 
Christians  are  heirs  of  Ood,  and  whatever  of 
discipline  they  receive  is  not  to  force  a  harder 
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task,  but  to  rid  of  a  burden.  The  slave  lives 
in  fear,  but  the  son  rejoices  in  love. 

The  freedom  of  Christ  is  freedom  to  do 
right.  An  engine  is  free  to  run  on  the  track, 
and  here  is  its  place  of  power.  The  law  does 
not  hamper  or  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  right¬ 
eous.  The- liberty  of  the  sons  of  Ood  is  glori¬ 
ous  because  it  comes  through  Christ  and  frees 
from  condemnation  and  gives  entrance  into 
life  eternal. 

St.  Paul  denounces  those  who  would  put 
Christians  under  bondage  to  the  ceremonial 
law  and  make  salvation  to  be  of  debt.  It  is  of 
grace  through  faith,  and  he  would  have  them 
accept  and  rejoice  in  freedom  through  faith. 
They  have  fallen  from  the  glorious  way  of  sal¬ 
vation  by  grace,  who  go  back  to  find  peace 
through  the  law.  The  law  condemns  sin  unto 
death.  Ood’s  faith  in  Christ  frees  from  the 
law  and  gives  life  through  grace.  To  this 
freedom  in  Christ  the  Spirit  testifies  and  seals 
us  for  complete  redemption. 

BURIAL  OF  MOSES. 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain. 

On  this  aide  Jordan’s  wave. 

In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab 
There  lies  a  lonely  arave. 

And  no  man  knows  that  sepnlcher, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e’er. 

For  the  angels  of  Ood  npturned  the  sod 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 
That  ever  passed  on  earth. 

But  no  man  heard  the  trampling 
Or  saw  the  train  go  forth. 

Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 
Comes  hack  when  night  is  done. 

And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean’s  cheek 
Grows  into  the  great  snn; 

Noiselessly  as  the  Spring  time 
Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves. 

And  all  the  trees  on  the  hills 
Oi>en  their  thousand  leaves; 

So  without  sound  of  music. 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept. 

Silently  down  from  the  monntain  crown 
The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle 
On  gray  Beth  Peor’s  height. 

Out  of  bis  lonely  eyrie 
Looked  on  the  wondrous  sight. 

Perchance  the  lion  stalking 
Still  shuns  the  hallowed  spot; 

For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  beard 
That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

But  when  the  warrior  dieth 
His  comrades  in  the  war 
With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drum 
Follow  his  funeral  car. 

They  show  the  banner  taken. 

They  tell  his  battles  won. 

And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed 
While  peals  the  minute  gun. 

Amid  the  nobles  of  the  land 
We  lay  the  sage  to  rest. 

And  give  tbe  bard  an  honored  place 
With  costlvTmarble  drest. 

In  the  great  minster  transept. 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall. 

And  the  organ  rings  and  tbe  sweet  choir  sings. 
Along  the  emblaaoned  wall. 

But  this  is  the  truest  warrior 
That  ever  buckled  sword; 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 
That  ever  breathed  a  word; 

And  never  earth’s  philosopher 
Traced  with  bis  golden  pen 
On  the  deathless  page  truths  half  so  sage. 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  bad  he  not  high  honor? 

The  hillside  for  a  pall: 

To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait. 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall. 

And  the  rocking  pines  like  tossing  plumes 
Over  his  bier  to  wave. 

And  Ood’s  own  hand  In  a  lonely  land. 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave. 

O  lonely  grave  in  Moab’s  land  I 
O  dark  Beth  Peor’s  hill  1 
Speak  to  these  curions  hearts  of  ours 
And  teach  them  to  be  stilL 
Ood  bath  his  mysteries  of  grace. 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell; 

He  hides  them  deep  like  Bis  hidden  SUep, 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 

—Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander. 
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Ttie  Children  at  Home. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

“  Tell  me  about  It,  aunty  1  ” 

Cried  Bessie,  our  little  maid. 

As  she  stood  by  the  open  casement. 

And  watched  the  long  parade. 

**  tVhat  are  the  soldiers  doing? 

They  don't  look  happy  or  gay ; 

And  where  do  they  take  the  flowers 
On  Decoration  Day?” 

”  Listen.  Bessie."  I  answered 
As  I  took  her  dimpled  hand. 

“  And  see  how  much  of  the  story 
A  baby  can  understand. 

A  terrible  war,  my  dariing, 

W as  fought  in  the  years  gone  by. 

And  many  soidiers  went  bravely  forth 
For  their  country’s  flag  to  die. 

*  And  the  people,  to  do  them  honor. 

Appointed  this  very  day. 

To  cover  their  grave  with  flowers. 

The  graves  of  the  blue  and  gray. 

And  that's  what  it  means,  my  darling. 

'When  they  march  in  that  solemn  way. 

They  mourn  for  their  brave  dead  comrades. 

On  Decoration  Day.” 

Carolyn  R.  Daner  in  Tne  Household 


GRANDMA’S  SNOWBALLS. 

They  were  not  the  kind  of  snowballs  which 
you  children  think  they  were.  They  were 
round,  but  not  cold,  and  they  did  not  melt 
away  as  those  you  have  made  in  the  winter 
time  do.  Instead  of  being  made  by  girls  and 
boys,  they  grew  on  the  large  bush  in  Mabel 
Gray’s  grandma’s  dooryard.  “God  made  the 
county  and  man  made  the  town.  ”  These  were 
the  snowballs  that  God  made,  instead  of  the 
girls  and  boys.  Grandma  Gray  thought  more 
of  that  snowball  bush  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  porch,  than  she  did  of  anything  else  in  the 
dooryard,  although  there  were  many  pretty 
flowers  in  the  beds  at  the  side  of  the  walk, 
and  lilac  and  syringa  bushes  growing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  porch.  This  snowball  bush 
was  always  spoken  of  as  “Charlie’s  bush,”  as 
he  set  it  out  three  years  before  he  went  to 
the  war. 

If  you  live  to  be  old  you  will  understand 
why  grandmother  talked  about  her  “boy” 
Charlie,  although  the  picture  of  him  hanging 
in  the  parlor  was  that  of  a  grown  up  man. 
Mabel  often  wondered  why  grandma  always 
talked  about  him  as  if  he  were  a  “boy.”  But 
this  is  one  reason  for  it;  boys  and  girls  never 
seem  to  grow  up  into  men  and  women  in  the 
mother’s  heart.  And  another  reason  is  that 
mothers  are  so  happy  when  the  children  are 
girls  and  boys  in  the  home  nest,  that  after 
they  grow  up  and  go  away,  the  mothers  still 
cling  to  their  loving  and  sweet  childhood  ways, 
and  they  And  it  very  hard  to  give  up  believing 
they  are  still  children. 

Every  year  on  Decoration  Day  that  snow¬ 
ball  bush  was  full  of  large,  white,  round  balls 
of  flowers.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  look 
at.  Grandma  was  very  careful  that  none 
should  be  picked  until  that  very  morning. 
Then  she  had  Mabel’s  father  cut  all  the  balls 
off  from  the  bush  and  put  them  in  two  bushel 
baskets,  and  as  she  was  too  much  of  an  in¬ 
valid  to  go  to  the  cemetery,  she  always  sent 
them  in  the  pony- cart  by  Mabel.  The  com¬ 
mittee  who  arranged  the  flowers  to  put  on 
the  graves,  counted  on  Mabel’s  coming  with 
the  snowballs,  which  were  such  a  great  show 
among  the  other  brighter  colored  flowers. 
The  young  girl  covered  Uncle  Charlie’s  grave 
flrst,  as  it  was  her  grandma’s  wish  that  the 
flowers  from  his  bush  should  cover  his  grave, 
for  she  said  they  looked  just  like  a  tufted 
white  spread,  woven  by  God’s  hand  and 
thrown  over  Charlie  while  he  slept. 

Mabel  had  heard  the  sweet  story  of  the 
little  drummer  boy  who  went  in  Uncle  Char¬ 
lie’s  company,  and  who  used  to  sing  such 
beautiful  Sunday-school  hymns  to  the  soldiers 


when  they  were  in  camp  or  ill  in  the  hospital 
tent.  But  this  was  not  all  he  did  in  the  way 
of  bringing  Jesus  into  the  thoughts  of  some  of 
those  rough  soldiers.  On  the  battle- fleld, 
among  the  wounded  and  dying  he  moved 
quietly  about  singing  hymns  of  consolation, 
and  many  a  soul  was  touched  by  this  sweet 
ministry  of  song.  But  there  was  a  sadder 
part  of  the  story  which  came  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  fought  battle,  when  Uncle  Charlie  and 
the  little  drummer  boy  were  both  shot  down 
and  died  on  the  field.  It  was  a  very  sad  day 
when  their  bodies  were  brought  home  and  laid 
in  the  cemetery  side  by  side.  Mabel  was  not 
born  then,  but  grandma  had  told  her  all  about 
it  many  times. 

Mabel  and  the  other  girls  loved  to  decorate 
the  little  drummer  boy’s  grave,  and  they 
made  wreaths  and  pretty  flower  pieces  of  the 
snowballs  and  put  on  it  when  the  band  came 
marching  into  the  cemetery,  and  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  followed.  Grandma  sat  in  the  window  and 
watched  the  procession  go  by  and  heard  the 
music.  Although  it  brought  so  many  sad 
things  to  her  mind,  still  she  was  glad  to  have 
Decoration  Day  come,  because  she  was  happy 
to  think  that  the  memory  of  the  brave  sol¬ 
diers  would  always  be  honored  by  the  new 
generations. 

Grandma  Grey  hopes  that  her  snowball  bush 
will  be  full  of  blossoms  for  years  to  come,  and 
although  she  expects  to  go  to  the  Father’s 
house  before  long,  she  wishes  Mabel  to  see 
that  those  beautiful  pure  white  snowballs  are 
used  for  the  express  purpose  of  decorating 
the  soldiers’  graves  on  Memorial  Day. 

S.  T.  P. 


PLUCKY. 

The  Woman’s  Department  of  the  World’s 
Fair  ought  to  have  had  in  it  a  piece  of  work 
produced  by  a  Swedish  girl  now  living  in 
Iowa.  She  came  to  Iowa  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  direct  from  Sweden,  where  her  father 
was  a  loom-maker.  She  was  without  money, 
and  as  she  knew  more  about  weaving  than 
about  anything  else,  she  tried  to  get  weaving 
to  do.  But  she  had  no  loom,  and  could  not 
find  any  one  to  make  one  for  her.  Undaunted 
by  this  obstacle,  she  borrowed  an  axe,  saw, 
and  augur,  and  set  to  work  to  make  her  own 
loom.  She  made  her  own  reeds,  warping 
bars,  and  harness  ;  she  made  every  part  of  the 
loom  herself,  and  when  it  was  completed, 
it  worked  perfectly.  It  is  a  neat,  thoroughly 
made  loom,  on  which  its  owner  has  woven 
thousands  of  yards  of  cloth  and  carpets,  be¬ 
side  towels,  table-spreads,  and  several  shawls. 
Its  owner  has  built  a  neat  little  house  from  the 
proceeds  of  her  work  on  the  loom.  She  has 
spun  and  dyed  her  own  wools,  and  has  given 
an  excellent  illustration  of  what  a  woman  can 
do  if  she  will. 


APPRECIATED. 

A  Sunday  -  school  teacher  who  had  been 
teaching  her  class  about  the  prophets,  feared 
she  had  not  made  the  stories  connected  with 
them  interesting  to  her  boys.  Her  fears  were 
groundless,  however,  as  a  mother  of  one  of 
the  boys  called  on  her  one  day  and  told  her 
the  following  incident:  “My  boy  came  home 
Sunday,  and  after  sitting  silent  a  while,  sud¬ 
denly  burst  out  at  the  dinner  table:  ‘Well,  I 
do  think  Elijah  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  if  I 
ever  have  a  kid  of  my  own  I  mean  to  call  him 
Elijah!’  ” 


Little  Dot :  I  don’t  see  how  cows  can  eat 
grass. 

Little  Dick ;  I  ’pose  when  they  is  young,  the 
mother  cows  keeps  saying  to  their  children, 
“If  you  don’t  eat  grass,  you  sha’n’t  have  any 
pie.” — Good  News. 


A  CHILD’S  EXPERIENCE  DURING  THE 
BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  MERRIMAC 
AND  MONITOR. 

While  calling  on  a  friend  a  few  days  since, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  a  lad  of  an  in¬ 
quiring  turn  of  mind,  came  into  the  room  and 
seemed  anxious  to  hear  some  real  tales  of  the 
war.  Having  asked  me  if  I  saw  the  battle 
between  Merrimac  and  Monitor,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  asked  me  to 
relate  what  I  could  remember  of  it.  And  so, 
in  memory,  I  see  again  my  dear  Southern 
home,  the  sad  leavetaking  we  had  when  the 
tide  of  war  swept  so  near  that  neither  projjerty 
nor  life  were  safe.  I  see  again  the  tearful 
face  of  my  mother  as  she  read  from  the  papers 
the  escape  of  my  father  from  being  pressed 
into  the  army  of  the  Confederates,  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  protect  his  home  and  property, 
and  the  sad,  sad  tales  of  war  and  bloodshed 
on  every  side. 

My  grandmother’s  home  in  New  England 
became  to  us  a  safe  and  quiet  retreat  for  some 
months,  but  our  hearts’  longings  were  for  our 
own,  our  Southern  home,  and  in  Februarj’  of 
’62  my  parents  found  a  boarding  place  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  there  watched  and  waited 
for  signs  of  peace.  j 

Having  been  left  with  my  aunt  at  the  North 
at  first,  in  due  time  I  was  permitted  to  join 
my  parents  in  Virginia.  On  the  morning  of 
my  arrival  at  Fortress  Monroe,  there  being 
no  public  conveyance  obtainable,  I  was  i 

allowed  to  ride  in  a  wagon  destined  to  pass  I 

the  boarding  place  on  its  route  to  take  certain 
carpenters  in  Government  employ  to  their 
day’s  work  at  Camp  Hamilton.  j 

While  passing  along  the  narrow  driveway 
which  joins  the  Fortess  to  the  mainland  of  the 
peninsula,  I  noticed  the  men  were  watching 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor  and  talking  excitedly 
of  the  war.  I  was  too  roung  to  glean  any¬ 
thing  very  intelligible  m  their  conversation, 
other  than  the  fact  tuat  one  of  the  vessels 
was  named  Merrimac,  and  about  her  presence 
some  mystery  was  involved. 

Arriving  at  the  old  Southern  homestead,  I 
found  the  warm  greeting  a  mother  can  give 
an  only  child,  from  whom  she  had  been  sep¬ 
arated  for  the  first  time,  soon  followed  by  a 
dinner,  most  deliciously  Southern,  and  most 
welcome  to  me  as  a  real  little  Southerner. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  air  balmy,  the  early 

flowers  springing  into  bloom ;  we  walked  in 

the  garden  ;  how  delightful  a  change  from  the 

snow-clad  hills  of  New  England.  There  was 

heavy  cannonading,  but  I  did  not  notice  it.  I 

had  always  lived  within  sound  of  the  guns  ^ 

of  Fortress  Monroe  ;  but  my  mother  remarked 

it,  and  finally  said,  in  a  semi  anxious  manner:  ^ 

“I  wonder  what  the  heavy  cannonading  ^ 

means  this  afternoon?” 

Recalling  then  the  conversation  of  the  car¬ 
penters  in  the  morning,  I  replied:  “Oh, 
mamma,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  the  MeiTimac 
has  come!” 

“The  Merrimac!  No,  my  child,  that  is  a 
rebel  vessel,  and  would  not  come  here.” 

“I  can’t  help  it.  I  know  it  has  come,  for 
I  heard  the  men  say  so  this  morning,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

My  mother  went  in  quickly  and  reported  to 
onr  hostess  the  announcement  I  had  made. 

She  sought  her  field  glass,  and  ascending  the 
stairs  to  an  upper  window,  soon  brought  it  to 
bear  upon  the  quiet  waters  of  Hampton  Roads, 
where  she  saw  too  plainly  that  the  Merrimac 
had,  of  a  truth,  arrived,  and  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment  was  taking  place  even  in  our  very  pres¬ 
ence.  All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  watching,  waiting,  wondering  how  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  going.  As  at  the  Buena  Vista  we 
questioned : 
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“  Who  is  losinK,  wbo  is  winnInK? 

Are  they  far  or  are  they  near  ? 

Look  abroad  and  tell  us,  sister. 

Whither  rolls  the  storm  we  hear?" 

The  friendly  shades  of  night  came  on,  the 
darkness  fell  upon  the  waters  of  the  harbor  as 
a  protector  spreads  his  garment  about  his  loved 
ones,  and  the  Merrimac  quietly  gave  up  the 
contest  and  glided  back  from  whence  she  had 
come  for  the  night’s  repose. 

An  excited  people  slept  little  that  night  on 
land  or  sea,  the  dread  monster  of  whom  they 
bad  heard  had  really  appeared,  and  proved 
herself  a  foe  indeed.  The  fear  to  those  not 
engaged  in  the  actual  contest,  was  that  the 
Fortress  would  be  bombarded  and  no  refuge 
left  but  flight  to  the  woods  and  Into  the  rebel 
lines,  as  at  that  time  the  Union  forces  had 
only  advanced  as  far  as  the  town  of  Hampton, 
then  lying  in  ashes  three  miles  from  the  For¬ 
tress,  and  Gen.  Magruder’s  forces  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  as  near  as  Little  Bridge,  three  or 
four  miles  above  Hampton.  Ere  we  retired  for 
the  night  our  clothes  were  all  arranged  so 
that  they  could  be  put  on  at  any  moment  and 
packages  of  food  put  up  to  carry  with  us 
should  we  have  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  woods. 

With  the  morning  returned  the  old  York- 
town,  now  the  Merrimac,  and  one  of  the 
darkest  days  in  the  Civil  War  dawned  upon 
our  country.  All  day  the  members  of  our 
household  watched  the  ships  as  they  hurled 
shot  and  shell  back  and  forth.  The  vessels 
were  so  wrapped  in  smoke  that  there  was 
small  chance  for  those  on  land  to  tell  how 
things  were  going. 

Late  in  the  day  we  joined  the  throng  of 
anxious  ones  watching  from  the  bridge  near 
the  Fortress.  Everything  was  on  the  move, 
men,  women,  children,  infantry,  artillery, 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  making  the  old 
bridge  seem  more  like  a  living,  moving  crea¬ 
ture  than  a  fixed,  inanimate  thing. 

In  time  a  message  was  sent:  “The  Cumber¬ 
land  is  sunk,  teith  all  on  hoard,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  raised  a  white  flag.”  The  cry  arose 
from  the  surging  throng.  “God  in  heaven, 
what  can  save  us!”  But  again  night  spread 
her  sable  curtains  about  us,  the  stars  came 
forth,  the  sounds  of  war  ceased,  we  looked 
upward  and  felt  that  above  it  all  God  ruled 
and  reigned,  and  only  from  Him  could  we 
bope  for  relief. 

Few  of  those  who  spent  another  anxious 
alight  on  land  and  sea  knew  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Monitor,  the  “little  cheese  box,”  as  she  was 
called,  for  she  came  near  the  midnight  hour, 
quietly,  unexpected,  unsought,  a  simple  ex¬ 
periment,  without  pretense  or  promise.  But 
■on  the  morrow  when  the  Merrimac  returned 
to  carry  all  before  her,  this  rival  awaited  her. 
All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  the  success 
of  John  Ericsson’s  experiment!  How  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  soon  fought  and  ended  and  a  shout  of 
thanksgiving  went  up  all  over  the  North  for 
another  hour  of  peace  and  safety  in  that  dark 
day  of  our  country’s  history. 

Virginia  B.  Carpenter. 


A  missionary  teacher  in  Bon  Air,  a  mining 
town  seven  miles  from  Sparta,  Tenn. ,  in 
writing  of  the  great  desire  the  boys  and  girls 
there  had  to  learn,  tells  this  incident:  A  little 
girl  who  was  quite  ambitious  to  be  ahead  of 
her  maces  in  school,  was  given  the  word 
^back”  to  spell.  It  had  been  around  the  class; 
no  one  was  able  to  spell  it,  when  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  she  said,  “I  have  it;  a-b-c-k,  back. 

“When  I  am  a  man,  I  will  be  a  soldier,” 
■said  Fred.  “You  can  be  one  now,”  said  his 
mamma.  “Ho!”  he  laughed,  “I’m  too  little 
to  fight.”  "No.”  she  said,  “you  can  fight  a 
bad  thought  out  of  your  heart.  You  can  fight 
an  ugly  word  off  your  tongue.”  That  is  a 
good  fight.  All  boys  and  girls  can  be  soldiers. 
Can  you  tell  who  their  Captain  will  be? 


THE  VNDEBGBOUND  PEOPLE.  A  NEW  SECT. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  The 
London  Daily  Telegraph  says:  The  ve^  new- 
est  thing  in  the  religious  sects  of  Russia  is  an 
enthusiastic  community,  known  as  the  “Un¬ 
derground  People,”  which  has  been  recently 
started  in  the  Government  of  Saratoff  (Kamy- 
shensky  District),  and  is  making  new  converts 
every  day.  According  to  these  benighted  but 
well  meaning  persons,  the  one  thing  needful 
to  salvation  IS  to  make  as  many  underground 
cellars,  corridors,  and  secret  hiding-places  as 
possible,  and  to  conceal  therein  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  who  happen  to  be  fleeing 
from  justice  or  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  —  deserters,  or  the  passportless,  or 
runaways  from  Siberia.  This  looks  as  if  the 
new  community  were  a  political  society  rather 
than  a  religious  body ;  but,  in  reality,  nothing 
is  further  removed  from  the  true  state  of 
things.  The  “Underground  People”  have  no 
political  convictions ;  they  are  solicitous  only 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  are  in 
such  terrible  earnest  about  this  all-important 
business  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage  that  most 
of  them  literally  lay  down  their  lives  in  the 
hope  of  finding  them  in  the  next  world.  How 
it  is  done  is  this:  As  soon  as  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  falls  ill,  and  is  compelled  to  take  to 
his  or  her  bed,  the  Elders  are  sent  for.  These 
peasants,  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write, 
meet  in  the  hut  of  the  patient,  and,  having 
offered  up  a  short  prayer,  solemnly  announce 
that  the  Lord’s  call  must  be  answered  in  a 
spirit  of  true  resignation.  Then  the  sick  per¬ 
son  is  baptized  anew,  receiving  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  name,  to  which  the  epithet  “Servant  of 
God”  must  invariably  be  added.  The  Sectari¬ 
ans  explain  this  rule  by  saying  that  if  Ivan  or 
Peter  died  with  his  old  name,  he  would  stand 
before  the  Judgment  Seat  of  God  saturated 
with  sin  and  infamy,  and  would  be  hurled  in¬ 
to  hell  without  pity  or  ruth.  But  when  he 
has  received  his  new  cognomen,  he  need  fear 
nothing,  for  the  devils  will  hunt  for  Ivan  or 
Peter,  the  hardened  sinner,  whereas  his  name 
has  become,  say,  Anthony  or  Alexander,  the 
Servant  of  God,  so  that,  as  they  will  never 
succeed  in  establishing  his  identity,  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  sure  of  being  admitted  to  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

Having  baptized  the  patient,  and  thus  given 
him  an  unsullied  name,  they  raise  him  from 
his  straw  bed  and  carry  him  down  to  the  dark, 
dank, dismal  chambers  of  horrors  underground, 
the  labyrinthine  windings  of  which  are  known 
only  to  a  few.  There  he  is  deposited  in  sol¬ 
emn  silence,  and  left  without  food,  drink,  or 
a  human  companion,  to  battle  in  darkness 
with  grim  Death.  Meanwhile,  all  his  relatives 
who  were  living  in  the  same  house  with  him 
move  out  of  it  for  a  time.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  days  the  Elders  go  down  into  the  vaults 
and  inspect  the  body  of  their  newly  baptized 
brother.  If  quite  dead,  they  dig  a  hole  for  it 
in  the  garden,  in  the  barn  floor,  or  in  the 
fields;  but  never  in  the  burial-ground,  as  this 
would  be  fraught  with  terrible  misfortune  to 
the  heaven -sped  soul.  Over  the  agonizing  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  miserable  creatures  who  are  thus 
literally  buried  alive,  the  less  said  the  better. 
The  Sectarians  themselves  dislike  to  touch 
upon  the  subject,  and  descant  solely  on  the 
benefits  to  the  soul,  which  they  themselves  in 
turn  hope  to  enjoy. 

The  local  authorities  are  exerting  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  root  out  this  dangerous  sect. 
But  as  yet  they  have  made  but  little  progress, 
for  air  the  villages  and  hamlets  around  are 
positively  honeycombed  with  underground 
streets  and  apartments,  in  which  the  guilty 
and  lawless  are  hiding,  and  the  sick  and  feeble 
are  slowly  dying,  and  it  is  not  only  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  the  secret  ingress  and  to  find 
one’s  way  through  the  intricate  windings  of 
these  contemporarj'  catacombs,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  to  try,  as  one  may  unex¬ 
pectedly  find  one’s  self  locked  up  in  a  living 
tomb.  A  physician  lately  managed  to  effect 
an  entrance  into  one  of  these  “underground 
temples,”  as  they  are  called,  and  he  actually 
discovered  a  cholera  patient  alone  in  the  throes 
of  death. 


A  guest  in  the  home  necessarily  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of  that 
home.  A  mother  said  of  a  friend :  “I  appreci¬ 
ate  his  visits,  because  he  helps  me  train  my 
children.”  Parents  may  always  have  the  help 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  training  of  their 
children.  Where  His  presence  is  recognized  at 
the  family  altar  and  at  the  table,  bis  influence 
must  be  felt  in  tbe  daily  life  of  the  hoii«e.  A 
guest  ignored  by  the  parents  could  i  ot  be 
expected  to  have  the  love  and  reverence  of  the 
children. — The  Workman. 


THE  SON  OF  THE  CABPENTEB. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  March  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  draws  this  picture  of  the  surroundings 
of  the  Boy,  Jesus : 

In  accordance  with  the  Jewish  law,  which 
required  every  father  to  ^ve  his  son  a  trade, 
this  Boy.  brought  up  in  His  father’s  house, 
learned  His  father’s  trade,  that  of  a  carpenter. 
His  boyhood  life  was  spent  in  poverty.  His 
home  probably  contained  but  a  single  room ; 
the  walls  were  of  sun-dried  brick ;  the  roof 
was  of  stone.  This  single  room  was  kitchen, 
parlor,  bed-room,  sitting  -  room,  and  work¬ 
shop.  It  had  neither  window  of  glass  nor 
chimney ;  a  narrow  slit  in  the  wall,  too  nar¬ 
row  to  admit  the  rain,  admitted  the  light. 
The  mother  generally  cooked  without  on  a 
sort  of  camp- fire.  But  the  climate  was  mild; 
the  resources  contracted ;  the  cooking  slight. 
The  mother  ground  a  little  wheat  between  two 
stones  in  a  hand  mill,  and  baked  a  thin  cake 
upon  a  hot  stone  ;  this  was  their  bread.  Fruits 
were  plenty  and  cheap,  and  an  occasional  fish 
served  as  a  luxury.  Ohen  at  night  the  father 
would  wrap  a  shawl  about  him  and  sleep  in 
the  open  air.  As  the  son  grew  up  to  manhood, 
be  would  do  the  same. 

There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  for  the 
devout  Jews  gave  a  literal  interpretation  to 
the  command,  “Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,  ”  and  confined  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  Arabs  do  to  this  day,  to  geomet¬ 
rical  ornamentations,  now  known  as  Ara¬ 
besques,  because  they  came  from  Arabia. 
Books  were  unknown  among  the  peasant  class, 
to  which  this  family  belonged.  The  sacred 
books  and  commentaries  of  the  religious  teach¬ 
ers  thereupon,  were  the  only  literature  recog¬ 
nized.  ...  It  is  probable  that  there  were  in 
this  peasant  home  some  fragments  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  son 
heard  it  read  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue, 
and  was  taught  from  it  in  the  parish  school. 
The  children  of  the  peasants  were  not  taught 
to  write.  A  scribe  would  always  be  found  in 
the  street,  with  pen,  ink,  and  parchment  to 
write  a  letter. 


HOT  CHABACTEB. 

It  is  the  greatest  delusion  in  the  world  for 
a  boy  to  get  the  idea  that  his  life  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence,  and  that  the  character  of  it  will  not 
be  noticed.  A  manly,  truthful  boy  will  shine 
like  a  star  in  any  community.  A  boy  may 
poasesB  as  much  of  noble  character  aa  a  man. 
He  may  so  speak  and  so  live  the  truth  that 
there  shall  be  no  discount  on  bis  word.  And 
there  are  such  noble  Christian  boys ;  and 
wider  and  deeper  than  they  are  apt  to  think 
is  their  influence.  They  are  the  king  boys 
among  their  fellows,  having  an  immense  influ¬ 
ence  for  good,  and  beloved  and  respected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  simple  fact  of  living  the  truth. 

Dear  boys,  do  be  truthful.  Keep  your  word 
as  absolutely  sacred.  Keep  your  appointments 
at  the  house  of  God.  Be  known  for  your  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  Sunday- 
school.  Be  true  to  every  friendship.  Help 
others  to  be  and  do  good.— Child’s  Paper. 


GOD'S  OWN  LITTLE  ONE. 

God  takes  care  of  His  own ;  trust  Him. 
There  is  something  beautiful  about  the  artless, 
simple  confidence  of  childhood.  A  good  sister 
was  criticising  the  other  day  that  dear  prayer 
of  our  infanthood— a  prayer  some  of  us  offer 
still,  “Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.”  She 
thought  it  sounded  selfish,  and  to  indicate  it 
she  strongly  emphasized  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  : 

“  Now  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  tbe  Lord  my  sonl  to  keep." 

This  little  lad  of  ours  hinted  effectual  re¬ 
joinder  when  he  queried  naively,  “Papa,  I 
don’t  lay  any  one  else  than  myself  down  to 
sleep,  do  I?”  It  is  an  intensely  personal  pray¬ 
er,  but  not  on  that  account  a  selfish  one.  One 
by  one  we  commit  ourselves  to  God ;  each  on 
life’s  current  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes. 
“  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep ;  for 
thou.  Lord,  only  maketh  me  to  dwell  in 
safety.  ” — The  Standard. 


There  seems  considerable  probability  that 
the  great  building  of  tbe  Paris  International 
Exhibition  of  190  •  will  be  erected  from  the 
designs  which  Hector  Horean  made  for  the 
British  Exhibition  of  1851— the  first  of  tbe 
kind — and  which  was  not  adopted  owing  to 
its  “impracticable  scale.”  What  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  then  appears  likely  to  be  just  right 
now,  and  will  possibly  cover  the  Chamo  de 
Mars,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  devoted 
to  the  Eiffel  tower. 
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Cburcb  flbu8tc» 

By  B.  Huntincton  Woodoxan. 


MUSIC  IN  WORSHIP. 

The  following  memorial  to  the  General  As- 
-sembly  opens  an  interesting  subject  and  sug¬ 
gests  action  which  should  bring  important  re¬ 
sults.  It  was  circulated  for  signatures  for 
only  a  few  days,  but  the  response  was  unan¬ 
imous  and  emphatic.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  standing  of  American  organists  will 
perceive  that  the  list  of  signatures  includes 
some  of  the  leading  musicians  now  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
their  united  request  should  have  great  weight. 
The  request  for  a  special  committee  should  be 
granted,  and  one  be  appointed  which  will  give 
to  the  subject  the  close  attention  it  deserves : 
io  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Some  years  ago  your  honorable  body  recom¬ 
mended  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the 
art  of  music  in  its  relation  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  recommendation  has  never  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  any  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  this  country ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  result  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  has  been  to  stimulate  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  number  of  new  hymn-books,  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  for  church  and 
Sunday-school  use. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  church  music,  we,  the  undersigned, 
organists  and  choirmasters  of  Presbyterian 
churches,  respectfully  ask  that  some  action 
be  taken  by  your  body  looking  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  that  branch  of  public  worship 


and  giving  to  it  an  ofhcial  recognition  as  a 
factor  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 

We  earnestly  request  that  this  matter  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  a  special  committee  of 
five,  appointed  by  the  Moderator,  who  shall  be 
instructed  to  confer  with  representative  au¬ 
thorities  on  church  music,  with  the  object  of 
presenting  the  subject  more  fully  at  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  R.  Huntington  Woodman, 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. , 
William  M.  Cabl, 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
Clarence  Eddy, 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago. 
Gebbit  Smith,  South  Church,  New  York. 

J.  Remington  Fairlamb, 

Rutgers-Riverside  Church,  New  York. 
F.  A.  SCHNECKER, 

West  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
John  Hyatt  Brewer, 

Lafayette  Avenue  Presby.  Church,  Brooklyn. 
Charles  H.  Morse,  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
W.  H.  Sqcirbs,  Calvary  Church,  Philadelphia. 

W.  H.  Boner, 

West  Spruce  Street  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Beardsley  Van  de  Water, 

Westminster  Church,  New  York. 
Charles  S.  Elliot, 

Gunton-Temple  Memorial  Church,  Washington. 


MINISTERS  AND  MUSIC. 

If  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  modern 
in  its  work,  one  of  the  first  requisites  is  a 
proper  attention  to  the  power  of  music.  This 
has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  an  unused,  un¬ 
valued  force,  left  to  do  what  work  it  may  in 
prosperity,  cut  down  and  off  when  economy  is 
necessary.  Ministers  unversed  in  its  power 
shirk  its  use,  aid,  or  direction  because  they 
are  “not  musicians."  Does  it  ever  occur  to 


them  how  deplorable  would  be  the  moral  state 
of  the  uiembers  of  a  congregation  who  dis¬ 
carded  religion,  because  they  were  not  the¬ 
ologians?  In  such  a  case,  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  teach  them  the  error  of  their  way. 
Is  the  need  any  less  crying  because  the  igno¬ 
rance  is  on  the  part  of  the  ministers?  Of 
course  they  need  not  be  expert  musicians,  but 
if  the  divine  art  is  ever  to  occupy  its  proper 
place  in  the  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
it  must  first  be  recognized  as  the  power  it  is 
by  the  clergy,  and  so  used. 

Not  only  the  clergy  in  office  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  ministers  to  be,  the  theological 
students,  should  be  trained  to  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  vital  force,  and  to  this  end  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  properly  present¬ 
ing  Church  Music  to  the  students,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  good  and  bad  music,  music  suit¬ 
able  for  different  services,  different  emotional 
phases — all  these  things  should  be  as  necessary 
to  the  perfect  development  of  a  minister  as  a 
knowledge  of  standard  literature. 

Church  music  should  be  performed  before 
the  students  at  frequent  intervals,  daily,  if 
possible.  This  will  necessitate  a  choir  in 
every  seminary — an  ideal  plan,  perhaps  Uto¬ 
pian,  but  the  expense  of  the  whole  choir  will 
not  exceed  the  salary  of  one  professor.  Ex¬ 
pense  need  not  deter  the  Faculty  from  adopt¬ 
ing  it  as  one  of  the  courses  of  study,  and 
surely  its  expediency  is  proved. 

The  clergy  of  to-day  are  responsible  for  the 
menial  place  which  music  occupies  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  service,  and  until  they  are  better  in¬ 
formed,  until  they  are  muscially  educated, 
until  by  constant  association  they  recognize  the 
power  which  music  adds  to  the  preached 
Word,  not  until  then  will  music  be  lifted  tc 
its  right  and  proper  place  in  the  service  of 
God.  E.  R.  W. 


Muller  &  Abel, 

(Late  of  the  Rooserelt  Organ  Works ) 


MAKERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS 


Church,  Chamber,  Concert 

©cgans. 

362  to  372  Second  Avenue,  New^York. 

SEND  FOR  aTALOGUE. 


'Reab  tbeae  tleatimoniala. 

Messrs.  Muller  &  Abel; 

Sirs:  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  you,  as 
well  as  a  great  pleasure  as  far  as  I  myself  am  con¬ 
cerned,  to  pen  these  few  lines  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
excellence  of  the  organ  you  built  for  us. 

Having  myself  been  an  organist  and  still  devotedly 
fond  of  the  king  of  instruments,  and  having  too  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  organ,  it  afforded  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  have  by  your  kindness  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities,  in  almost  daily  visits  to 
your  factory  during  the  building  of  our  organ,  of 
seeing  the  instrument  grow  from  its  first  beginnings 
up  to  completion,  and  I  am  free  to  testify  to  the 
superior  quality  as  well  of  the  materials  employed 
as  of  the  workmanship.  Thoroughly  skilled  in 
planning  and  designing,  thoroughly  conscientious 
even  to  the  minutest  details  in  executing  your  work, 
you  have  indeed  achieved  a  masterpiece,  upon  which 
you  deserve  to  be  congratulated.  Our  organ  has 
received  the  highest  praise  from  every  connois¬ 
seur  that  has  yet  seen  or  heard  it.  Its  external  ap¬ 
pearance  is  tasteful  and  dignified,  the  workmanship 
neat  and  exact  in  every  detail,  the  touch  light  and 
elastic  and  the  response  instantaneous,  permitting 
of  the  execution  of  the  quickest  runs  and  of  repeti¬ 
tion  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  intonation  deserves 
special  mention,  exhibiting  as  it  does  power  without 
harshness,  giving  to  each  stop  a  decided  and  pleasing 
individuality,  affording  a  great  variety  of  tone  ef¬ 
fects,  and  yet  producing  an  ensemble  in  which  these 
various  tonal  characters  are  perfectly  blended  into 
one  grand,  powerful,  and  majestic  whole. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  three  months  that  the  organ 
has  been  in  use,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  in  the  church  have  been  exceed¬ 


ingly  great,  it  has  stood  through  all  these  changes, 
as  well  as  the  variable  fall  and  winter  weather, 
without  requiring  any  attention  except  an  occasional 
tuning  of  the  reeds. 

Allow  me  to  say  iu  conclusion  that  I  herewith 
authorize  you  to  use  my  name  as  a  reference  and 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  commend  your  work  to 
anyone  interested,  knowing  that  in  so  doing  I  shall 
further  the  cause  of  true  art  in  organ-building. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Geo.  C.  F.  Haas, 

Pastor  St.  Mark's  Ev.  Lutheran  Church, 

New  Yosk  City. 

64  Seventh  St.,  New  York, 

January  24tb,  1894. 

From  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist 

Dear  Mb.  Muller  : 

1  had  a  little  visit  with  your  organ  in  6th  Street 
and  you  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  your  organ.  The  action  and  mechanical 
work  is  equal  to  Roosevelt's,  and  the  voicing,  with 
Mr.  Engeltried  in  charge,  will  certainly  he  fine.  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  you  as 
organ-builders  of  the  highest  grade. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman. 
1425  Pacific  Street.  Brooklyn, 

October  14, 1896. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Woodman's  letter,  that  the  voicing  of  our 
instruments  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Engelfried,  long 
the  chief  voicer  in  the  noted  Roosevelt  works. 

Muller  &  Abel  are  just  completing  an  organ  for 
the  residence  of  D.  Willis  James,  Esq.,  with  which 
that  gentleman  expresses  himself  as  entirely  well 
pleased.  _ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOQUB. 

862-372  Second  Avenue,  ....  New  York. 


May  24.  1894. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

’  LWe  take  pleasure  In  printing  the  following  ioteresting 
address  by  Frederick  S.  Hyde  of  the  graduating  class  at 
IJnion  Theological  Seminary,  delivered  at  the  recent 
commenceD.ent  of  that  institution!. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  speak  of  music  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  church  than  within  the  precincts 
of  Union  Seminary.  The  fact  that  the  largest 
library  of  hymnology  in  the  United  States  is 
within  her  walls;  that  her  late  President  com¬ 
piled  one  of  the  best  hymn-books  now  in  use ; 
that  her  present  head,  whose  father  was  an 
accomplished  composer,  is  himself  an  author¬ 
ity  and  champion  in  this  field ;  that  one  of 
New  York’s  foremost  composers  of  sacred 
music  is  instructor  here — these  facts  are  only 
evidence  of  the  deep-seated  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  church  music  that  inheres  in  the 
traditions  and  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
institution.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  even 
here,  where  opportunities  are  so  great,  there 
is  such  a  lack  of  tendency  toward  acquire¬ 
ment  in  music,  and  so  dim  a  sesne  of  its  divine 
office  and  practical  possibilities,  is  the  strong¬ 
est  evidence  that  there  is  something  wrong, 
radically  wrong,  in  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  music. 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  we  do  not  sing 
enough,  for  we  do;  or  that  there  are  no  good 
books,  for  there  are ;  or  that  we  have  not  bet¬ 
ter  trained  voices,  although  wo  need  these  too. 
The  difficulty  is  the  position  that  music,  as  an 
art,  holds  in  the  thought  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  This  position  is  a  low  one,  far  below 
what  the  art,  from  its  power  among  men,  de¬ 
serves.  I  certainly  need  not,  in  this  presence, 
enlarge  upon  the  influence  of  music  upon  the 
minds  of  men.  But  we  may  contrast  with  it 
the  actual  position  that  music  holds  in  the 
church  to-day. 

The  theological  student  w^ho  happens  to  be 
gifted  musically  is  often  favored  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “  It  is  so  fortunate  you  are  musical ;  it 
will  help  you  in  your  work.  ”  Upon  such  I 
have  often  turned  with,  “  How  will  it  help  me 
in  my  work?”  This  question  never  fails  to 
throw  the  innocent  author  of  the  remark  into 
a  state  of  mental  chaos.  “  Why— er— it— you 
can  take  charge  of  the  choir.”  “But  there  is 
no  choir  in  a  church,  or  even  in  a  mission 
chapel  that  will  brook  the  interference  of  the 
minister  in  its  affairs.  ”  So  I  usually  succeed 
in  driving  my  friend  from  pillar  to  post,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  minister  can,  if 
the  regular  young  lady  is  away,  play  the 
melodeon  m  prayer-meeting ;  in  other  words, 
the  office  of  a  musical  minister  is  to  do  a  thing 
which  is  the  sacred  duty  of  some  one  else. 

Now  what  is  the  place  of  music  in  the  mind 
of  the  Music  Committee  of  the  church?  An 
attraction,  and  nothing  more.  They  say,  “We 
must  fill  up  these  pews.  The  minister  does 
not  do  it,  so  we  will  try  a  costly  soprano.” 
To  be  sure,  the  words,  “to  aid  in  the  praise 
of  God,  ”  are  often  upon  their  lips,  but  only  as 
a  cant  phrase.  Every  one  knows  that  this  is 
a  pious  way  of  saying,  “to  get  ahead  of  the 
church  across  the  way.” 

Buskin  says  that  the  arts  never  have  pros¬ 
pered,  and  never  can,  except  when  they  have 
a  true  purpose  and  are  devoted  to  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  divine  truth  and  law.  If  this 
principle  was  exemplified  in  the  Greek,  chisel¬ 
ing  a  statue  of  his  goddess;  in  the  Italian, 
painting  his  Madonna ;  in  the  architect,  rear¬ 
ing  his  pointed  window  and  lacelike  spire  to 
heaven,  is  it  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
musician?  Can  he  expect  his  art  to  advance 
unless  with  it  he  strive  to  bring  man  nearer 
to  God?  And,  conversely,  in  the  low  ideas  of 
music  now  prevalent,  in  the  merely  mundane 
uses  to  which  it  is  confined,  do  we  not  see 
abundant  explanation  of  the  apathy  in  the 
church  as  to  the  real  power  and  possibilities 


of  the  art?  Music  will  continue  to  languish — 
church  music,  all  music — until  men  see  that 
it  is  a  sacred  thing,  a  power  which,  rightly 
used,  will  sweeten  the  every  day  life  of  man 
with  a  sense  of  the  nearness  of  his  God. 

Music  with  us  is  a  side  issue.  It  is  not  a 
serious  thing.  “Are  you  musical?  Ah,  you 
are  fortunate ;  you  have  a  means  of  ingratiat¬ 
ing  yourself  with  others,  of  turning  an  honest 
penny  when  other  means  fail.”  But  a  gift  on 
which  to  bestow  the  best  energies  of  your  na¬ 
ture?  No!  People  work  enough  at  it,  too, 
but  not  with  the  high  purpose  which  Buskin 
sets  for  all  the  arts.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
dilletante,  of  the  one  who  imagines  himself 
“  wedded  to  music”  when  really  he  is  swamped 
in  the  mere  gymnastics  of  fingering.  The 
keyboard  is  the  platform  of  the  sleight-of- 
hand  trickster,  not  a  step  that  leads  to  the 
holy  of  holies. 

Now,  it  is  in  just  such  circumstances  as 
these  that  your  church  singer  begins  her 
career.  And  as  she  enters  the  church  are  her 
previous  notions  discouraged?  Nay,  strength¬ 
ened  rather.  The  Music  Committee  lets  her 
know  that  she  is  an  attraction ;  the  congrega¬ 
tion  looks  for  the  artistic,  not  the  devotional. 
How  can  she  rise  to  her  feet  and  sing  as  if  face 
to  face  with  God?  Why,  if  ministers  were 
brought  up  in  this  way,  then  preaching  would 
be  as  much  a  farce  as  is  singing.  Theology, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  do  not  make  him,  but  the 
conviction  settled  in  his  own  mind,  and  more 
or  less  distinct  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  he  is  a  mouthpiece  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Now,  once  put  music  on  the  same  footing,  and 
we  should  have  a  power  which  would  not  only 
fill  our  pews,  but  bring  a  spiritual  life  into 
the  church,  of  which,  as  yet,  she  knows 
nothing. 

It  is  amazing,  that  with  our  vivid  realiza¬ 
tion  of  an  emotional  element  in  religion,  we 
should  leave  out  of  account  the  very  language 
of  emotion.  That,  side  by  side  with  the  long¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  hearts  of  men,  is  negligence 
of  the  very  art  which  is  the  language  of  the 
heart  par  excellence.  Looked  at  in  this  light, 
the  present  status  of  music  in  the  church  is 
not  only  unfortunate,  but  disgraceful ;  not 
only  a  lack,  but  a  sin. 

The  remedy  must  begin  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  none  of  you  who  cannot  help  in  it. 
Teach  your  little  girl  the  use  of  the  piano  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  you  teach  her  to 
pray.  Speak  of  good  music  which  you  have 
heard  in  the  same  vein  in  which  you  refer  to 
a  helpful  sermon.  Discourage  tenderly,  yet 
distinctly,  the  young  lady  who  takes  music 
up  merely  to  add  to  her  attractiveness ;  and 
in  the  church,  if  nowhere  else,  frown  on  its 
use  as  a  mere  accessory,  however  good.  Es¬ 
pecially  you  who  are  musical,  let  not  the 
technique  of  your  art  blind  your  eyes  to  its 
high  capabilities.  Bemember  that  the  best 
music  teacher  is  a  noble  life.  The  best  music 
may  already  have  been  written,  but  most  of  it 
is  useless  as  a  religious  power  to-day.  Bach’s 
Passion  March  is  grand,  but  its  theology  is 
antiquated  and  its  sentiment  medissval.  Every 
age  needs  new  writers  to  reflect  its  spirit  and 
to  crystallize  its  feeling  in  practicable  com¬ 
positions. 

Put  this  high  purpose  before  you,  and  your 
harmonies  will  have  new  force,  your  counter¬ 
points  a  deeper  significance.  And,  directors 
of  theological  seminaries,  give  the  Chair  of 
Sacred  Music  the  same  dignity  that  you  give 
the  most  important  branches  of  sacred  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  then  music  and  religion,  mutually 
reacting,  will  move  on  toward  a  common  goal, 
the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


'The  Nickle  Plate  Road  has  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  can  between  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 


MUSIC  SUPPUBS. 

Now  that  the  “new  choir”  has  settled  down 
to  work,  the  question  of  new  music  for  an¬ 
thems,  offertories,  etc.,  must  be  settled.  In 
many  cases — it  should  be  in  all,  where  the 
finances  of  a  church  will  permit — the  choir¬ 
master  has  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of 
music.  In  this  way  the  choir  reflects  the 
latest  and  best  musical  thought  of  the  day. 

We  take  special  pains  to  study  what  the 
composers  are  producing,  and  as  readers  of 
this  page  know,  review  promptly  and  care¬ 
fully  what  is  worthy  of  attention.  We  also 
examine  the  new  music  to  be  found  in  the 
publishing  houses,  and  any  request  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  organists  or  choirmasters  will  be 
gladly  answered. 

A  suggestion  just  here  to  the  new  rigime. 
Don’t  be  too  revolutionary.  Make  inquiries 
as  to  what  tunes  and  other  music  are  favor¬ 
ites,  and  respect  such  feelings.  By  all  means 
seek  to  improve  upon  your  predecessors,  but 
be  conservative  and  sensible  in  methods. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  tunes 
where  the  congregation  joins  in  the  singing. 
Get  your  new  music,  but  don’t  throw  over 
board  the  old  repertory  all  at  once. 


A  DAY  WITH  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS 

New  Sonss,  Recitations,  Hymns, 

Scripture  Readings. 

A  BxAunnn.,  IS-Paok  Skbvick, 

For  Children’s  Day, 

By  HUBERT  P.  MAIN. 

S4  per  lOO  ;  5  cents  each  by  mall. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  Bast  9tli  St.,  Mew  York.  21S  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Miisictil  I'nicritiiimiciils 


tor  Tonng  Polka  Por  use  in  pnblio  and  private 
soliools,snd  the  koma  TahleanT.MamtueiPrlllsato. 
A  Capital  Bongt  A.lessoaingcognphr.eocoi/r. 

Ball  Tossing.  AseriesofeTolutions.4>«>>r^. 
HsrOSSf  h.  marching  long  for  Doin.  cents. 

Japanese  Parasol  Maroh  and  Drill,  socents. 

Song  ofthe  Rain  Drops,  Amonon  song,  jecsnts. 

Tambourine  Maroh  and  Drill,  so  cents. 

Today*  A  character  sketch  with  tableauxe  4a  ctnit. 

Tomorrow  or  the  Muslo  of  the  Future,  so  cts. 
The  Ten  Little  Sunflowers,  a  humorous  cboms 
and  encore.  Very  entertaining,  jo  cents. 

Yesterday  or  Orandma’e  Dream,  a  beautiful  utti. 

sketch  with  old  time  costumes,  jo  cents. 

Theory  and  Praotloe,  a  singing  cUaaleaion,  d»crr. 
The  Jolly  Little  Walters,  toesnte. 

The  Little  Turickee  Turks,  soesnts. 

I’m  Ashamed  to  Look  my  Dolly  In  the  Byes, 

A  cute  song  for  a  bright  little  prU  cents, 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOCUE  FREE. 

Sample  copy  of  Muleal  VUItor  containing  Choir  Anthemi 
for  le  cents. 

- PUBLISHED  BY - 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

OCfOnUTIATL  .  •  new  YORK,  -  -  OHIOAOO 


lew  England  Consenatory  of  Mnslc. 

(  The  Loading  Consorvatory  of  America.) 
Founded  by  Dr.  £.  Tomj^.  Car!  Faeltcn,  Director. 
Send  for  Prospectus,  givingfull  information. 
Fkank  W.  Halb.  General  Mgr.,  Btmon,  Maas, 


Hetropoutan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Summer  seealon  of  the  College,  beglnaing  July  8d 
offers  all  sdvsntagee  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  In  the 
intereet  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  SebooL 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrow,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  K.  Y. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tbe  EvenKf  liet 

The  opening  hour  of  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Woman’!  Executive  Committee  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  consideration  of  the  Master’s  call  to 
prayer  that  the  whitened  harvest  might  be 
garnered,  and  to  the  inspired  farewell  of 
Moses,  tbe  servant  of  God,  as  Canaan  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  chosen  people — a  land  to  be  possessed, 
but  where  enemies  were  to  be  dispossessed. 

Four  short  prayers  were  called  for  by  the 
leader;  that  special  blessing  might  attend  tbe 
annual  meeting  at  Saratoga ;  that  special  grace 
might  be  granted  to  the  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board ;  that  special  wisdom  might  be 
bestowed  from  on  high  to  plan  out  tbe  work 
of  another  year ;  and  that  the  special  grace  of 
giving  may  be  poured  out  so  that  the  depleted 
treasury  shall  be  filled  and  the  work  of  the 
Lord  be  not  hindered.  A  call  for  prayer  had 
been  received  from  Zuni,  New  Mexico,  for  the 
people  who  are  suffering  for  want  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  help. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  Mekesukey,  Indian  Territory, 
desires  the  prayers  of  all  Christian  people  that 
the  school  children  who  manifest  so  much 
interest  in  religious  things  may  have  grace 
given  them  to  withstand  tbe  temptations  of 
home  life. 

The  following  encouragements  come  from 
Alaska :  **  One  of  the  new  pupils,  a  large  boy 
from  Tangas  says  that  he  heard  of  Jesus 
through  one  of  the  pupils  who  went  home  last 
year,  and  he  came  to  the  school  that  he  might 
learn  some  more  about  Him.”  At  Haines  a 
man  and  his  wife  have  publicly  confessed 
their  faith  in  Christ,  and  have  been  received 
into  the  church.  Tbe  following  Sabbath  they 
were  married  according  to  the  Christian 
method.  Five  of  the  older  pupils  at  Wartburg, 
Tenn. ,  have  been  hopefully  converted.  Prayer 
is  requested  for  a  still  greater  blessing. 
Twelve  conversions  are  reported  at  Penland 
Institute,  Beech,  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Gbeen 
and  Miss  Dougherty  have  been  patient  pioneer 
workers  at  Tower,  Minn.  Here  the  ingather¬ 
ing  has  begun.  “One  woman  professes  to 
have  found  Christ,  and  she  does  seem  to  be 
sincere,  although  she  has  much  to  contend 
with,  her  friends  telling  her  that  she  will  not 
be  received  into  the  white  man’s  heaven.” 
One  pupil  has  become  a  member  of  the  oldest 
native  Protestant  church  in  New  Mexico  at  El 
Rito. 

Mrs.  Tbwing  of  Fort  Wrangell,  accompanied 
by  her  two-year-old  son,  Edward  Payson 
Thwing,  then  addressed  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Thwing  having  been  detained  by  a  special 
call.  Tbe  boy  was  introduced  as  “a  little 
missionary.”  Accompanying  his  father  one 
day  on  a  visit  to  an  Indian  who  never  attend¬ 
ed  church,  Payson  expressed  regret  that  this 
was  the  case.  His  baby  regret  being  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  host,  be  accepted  the  invitation 
of  tbe  missionary,  and  the  next  Sunday  ap¬ 
peared  at  church. 

Payson  is  greatly  petted  by  the  Indians. 
They  have  adopted  him  into  the  Tblinket 
tribe,  have  woven  for  him  a  blanket,  have 
taught  him  a  native  dance,  and  have  given 
him  tbe  Indian  name  of  Toy-a-et.  Standing 
upon  tbe  table  on  the  platform,  Payson  sang 
part  of  “Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know,”  in  both 
Ehiglish  and  Thlinket  (Klinet),  and  performed 
the  dance  without  danger,  as  there  is  no  move¬ 
ment  of  the  feet,  but  only  a  swaying  of  the 
body  from  side  to  side. 

The  Christian  care  of  tbe  missionary’s  child, 
and  the  ordering  of  her  home  are  object-les¬ 
sons  to  the  ranch  mothers,  who  bathe  their 
children  only  in  winter  by  dipping  them  in  the 
sea,  supposing  this  to  harden  them,  but  they 
are  not  strong.  Infants  are  stowed  away  in 


ways  brilliant,  independent,  and  full  of  energy, 
he  has  been  a  master  in  his  chosen  department. 
Widely  known  in  the  Church,  and  deservedly 
honored  by  election  to  the  Moderatorship  of 
tbe  General  Assembly,  he  has  been  intensely 
loyal  to  the  position  and  possibilities  of  this 
institution.  At  one  time  he  was  the  only  pro¬ 
fessor  remaining  in  connection  with  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  himself  declined  a  pressing  invita¬ 
tion  to  another  Seminary,  because,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioners,  the  very  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  institution  depennded  on  his 
retaining,  even  at  personal  sacrifice,  his  posi¬ 
tion  here. 

Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  was  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  January,  1854, 
and  inaugurated  June  Itf,  1855,  continuing  thus 
his  services  in  the  Seminary  for  thirty-eight 
years.  During  ten  years  of  this  period  he  in¬ 
structed  the  students  in  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  until  in  1885,  when  at  his  advice  the 
department  was  divided  and  by  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  an  endowment  was  secured  for  a 
separate  Chair  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Lit¬ 
erature.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Huntington  has 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  New  Testament 
criticism,  aiming  ever  to  keep  abreast  with  all 
evangelical  progress  in  this  department.  Kind, 
devout,  and  indefatigable  in  labor,  he  has  in¬ 
spired  many  successive  classes  to  reverent 
study  of  the  Bible;  and  has  both  planned 
wisely  and  contributed  generously  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Seminary.  In  addition  to  his 
immediate  professional  duties  be  has  acted  as 
librarian,  and  has  also  had  charge  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  beneficiary  funds  of  this  institu¬ 
tion. 

To  these  two  men,  who  gave  to  the  Semin¬ 
ar  their  devoted  service  in  earlier,  dark,  and 
difficult  days,  a  debt  of  profoundest  gratitude 
is  due.  But  for  their  labors  and  sacrifices, 
not  merely  the  present  enlarged  sucess,  but 
even  the  continued  life  of  this  Seminary  would 
have  been  impossible. 

We,  as  commissioners  gladly  make  record 
thus  of  the  Seminary’s  indebtedness  to  them, 
and  of  our  high  appreciation  of  them  person¬ 
ally  and  of  their  long-continued  service.  We 
rejoice  in  their  physical  health  and  vigor  so 
fully  preserved  to  venerable  age,  and  that 
they  still  remain  with  us  to  witness  tbe  pres¬ 
ent  prosperity  for  which  they  so  largeljr  pre¬ 
pared,  and  we  trust  that  they  may  still  be 
long  spared  to  bless  this  Seminary  with  their 
presence  and  their  prayers. 

Edward  P.  Sprague, 

Edward  H.  Rudd, 

William  S.  Carter, 

Committee. 


box  beds,  and  when,  perhaps,  three  days  or  a 
week  old,  they  are  taken  out  on  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions.  Five  girls  are  sheltered  in  Mrs. 
Tbwing’s  Home,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
people  in  the  ranch  can  look  to  none  but  their 
missionary  white  friends  for  sympathy  and 
help. 

Misss  McOnat  of  the  Goodwill  Mission, 
South  Dakota,  brought  from  the  children  of 
the  school  “a  band  shake,”  or,  as  they  say, 
“three  hundred  loads  of  kisses.” 

Unusual  quiet  reigned  lately  at  Sisseton,  no 
changes  for  the  time  occurring,  no  folding  of 
tepees  and  carrying  away  of  children.  So 
much  is  this  tbe  rule,  that  it  seems  as  if  there 
the  Ethiopian  might  change  bis  skin  and  the 
leopard  his  spots. 

Interesting  and  encouraging  results  of  work 
were  reported  by  teachers  of  the  mountain 
whites,  interspersed  with  facts  of  colonial 
history.  There  were  fifty-four  conversions 
last  year  in  connection  with  one  school  in 
North  Carolina,  and  its  uplifting  influence 
has  been  rapid,  unprecedented.  H.  E.  B. 

No.  53  Fifth  Ave. 


HONORED  PROFESSORS. 

At  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
held  in  that  city  on  Thursday,  May  10th,  the 
following  paper  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  commissioners,  ordered  spread  in  full  upon 
the  Minutes,  published  in  the  papers,  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  engossed  copy  to  the  two  retired 
professors : 

Wherea.s,  The  Rev.  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins, 
D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Ezra  Abel  Huntinton, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  have  retired  from  their  active 
duties  as  professors  in  the  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  of  Auburn,  and  have  accepted  the  position 
of  professors  emeriti,  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  do  hereby  place  upon  record  their 
high  appreciation  of  these  retiring  professors 
and  of  the  great  value  of  their  long  years  of 
faithful  services  as  instructors  in  this  Semin¬ 
ary.  ; 

Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  entered  on  his  duties  in 
the  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Polity  in  1847,  and  was  formally  inau¬ 
gurated  on  June  21,  1848.  He  has  thus  ren¬ 
dered  a  continuous  service  of  forty -six  years 
in  the  same  chair  of  instruction,  a  record 
which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  a  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  in  the  United  States.  Al¬ 


Tbe  veteran  French  sculptors  are  passing 
away.  The  death  of  Cavelier  not  long  ago 
has  just  been  followed  by  that  of  Jacques 
Leonard  Maillet  at  the  age  of  seventy- two. 
He  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  twenty-four.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Luxembourg  by  two  works. 


One  rounded 
teaspoonful  of 


does  more  and  better  work 
than  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  others.^^^^3 

V  Qevdand  Balcbg  Powder  Ca,  New  York, 

Snccenor  to  Cleveland  Brothers.  J. 


May  24,  1894. 
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MRS.  MARY  R.  GIBSON. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Gibson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Gib¬ 
son  of  Evart,  Mich.,  took  her  departure  to  the  rest 
that  remaineth,  in  the  land  of  lisht  and  love,  April 
*7th,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours.  She  was  born 
in  Springville,  Pa.,  of  New  England  parents,  the 
fourth  of  seven  children,  of  whom  the  three  sisters 
became  wives  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  Shortly 
before  her  death  she  passed  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  her  marriage  and  the  fiftieth  of  her  espousal  to 
Christ,  having  early  given  her  heart  to  God  and  her 
hand  to  the  Church.  Though  frail  from  childhood 
and  a  partial  invalid  for  many  years,  her  whole  life 
was  filled  with  beneficence.  For  fifteen  years,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  her  marriage,  she  was  a  successful 
teacher.  In  1855  she  entered  Oberlin  College  with 
her  husband,  and  graduated  by  his  side  in  1859. 

Possessed  of  rare  sensibility,  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
good  judgment,  she  easily  won  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  all  who  knew  her.  The  childiea  and 
youth  loved  her,  and  lavished  fiowers  upon  her,  of 
which  she  was  passionately  fond.  She  was  ready 
for  every  good  word  and  work.  The  missionary, 
temperance,  and  Sunday-school  causes  were  special¬ 
ly  dear  to  her.  As  a  teacher  of  many,  as  the  wife  of 
a  home  missionary,  and  as  the  mother  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  it  may  be  said  of  her,  as  of  one  of  old,  “  She 
hath  done  what  she  could.  Her  record  is  on  high. 
Her  memory  is  blessed.  Her  children  rise  up  and 
bless  her  ;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.” 
Why  weep  that  her  toils  are  over  ? 

Why  weep  that  her  race  is  run  f 
God  grant  we  may  rest  as  calmly 
When  our  work,  like  hers,  is  done  ! 

Till  then  we  will  yield  with  gladness 
Our  treasure  for  Him  to  keep. 

And  rejoice  in  the  sweet  assurance 
He  giveth  His  loved  one  sleep.  G. 

Evart,  .May  10, 1801. 

Last  Personally  Conducted  Tour  to  Washingten, 
D.  C.,  via  Pennsylvania  RalIroa<l. 

On  Thursday,  May  24th,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  run  the  last  of  their 
series  of  three  day  tours  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  trip  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  visit  the  city  of  Washington  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  The  rate  from 
New  York,  §13.50,  covers  all  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  for  a  period  of  three  days,  including 
meals  en  route  and  hotel  accommodations  at 
the  best  of  Washington’s  hostelries.  The 
special  train  will  leave  New  York  at  11  A.M. , 
accompanied  by  Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon, 
arriving  at  Washington  in  time  for  supper, 
returning,  leaving  Washington  at  3.15  P.M. 
May  26th.  Application  for  space  on  this  tour 
should  be  made  at  once  to  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  ticket  agents,  or  to  Tonrist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Nickle  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 


Investments. 

Tellnvesion  who  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Inveetment  rathe 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  8  per  cent,  guarantee 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  In  Montana  and  Wasblngtoi 
Interest  seml-annnal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  goU 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgage) 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  the  , 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President WILUAM  S.  BNO,  President  of  the  StL 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vice -Presidents: -SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  BnUd 
Ing,  New  York  City :  Hon,  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonken 
N.Y. 

Secretary  :-LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE,  Morse  Build 
Ins,  New  York  City. 

^TKasnrer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BUNNELl 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel :— Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,  Bx-Oovemor  o 
Connecticut.  _ 

Mew  York  Office :  Morse  BnUdlng  IM  Hsasau  Street,  He* 
York  City. 

President’s  Office :  Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  Oo  .  H  T. 

Send  foi  our  new  book,  giving  tnU  Information  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 
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You  Are  Losing 

JL  if  your  savings  are  earn- 
^  ing  only  3  or  4%.  You 
should  have  at  least  6% 
■111  with  perfect  safety. 

Our  little  book  is  free. 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 

Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages. 

If  yon  hold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH,  Financial  Agent, 
Tacoma.  Wash. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  0/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta. 

No  10  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


IOWA  FARM 

IVCO  CSrJS.  G-E3S. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  22  years'  consecutive  bnsl 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references,  bend  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

621  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


United  States  Trnst  Gompan; 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trnstee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
flve  days’  notice,  axd  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indivldnali- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Ptres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pre. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlee-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thoraell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G,  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Dahiki.  D.  Lord,  Charles  S.  Smith, 

Samuel  Sloan,  Wm.  Rockeeeller, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  Willis  James,  Brooklyn, 

John  A.  Stewart,  William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 

John  Harsen  Rhoades,  Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 

George  Bliss,  Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn, 

WnjiiAM  Libbbt,  George  F.  Vietoh, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 

Edward  Cooper,  James  Stillman. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 


INVESTORS 

I  n  J .  B.Watk  I  n  s,  Lcmnbard ,  Eq  u|tablej 


loan  oompanlea  should  write  to 
The  Atlas  liaad  aad  lavestaieat  Ca., 
af  liawreace,  Kaasas. 

We  have  given  hundreds  of  Investors  information  and 
assistance.  Special  facilities  and  large  corps  of  correspon- 
dents  over  all  the  Western  States,  securities  examined, 
interest  and  principal  collected,  defaulted  mortgages  fore¬ 
closed,  lands  rented  and  sold,  taxes  paid,  mortgages  bought 
and  sold.  Receivers’  hands  are  full.  Their  interests  are 
hostile  to  yours,  we  can  serve  you  better  and  cheaper. 
V/rite  and  see.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  President. 


THE  LARGEST  ESTAULISHMENT  MANUTACfUKiriG 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELT  BELL  COMPANT, 

TROY.  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


DULUTH  INVESTMEIVTS. 

REAJL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dnln'b  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor.  In  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargsins,  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  thonsauds  of  dollars  for  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  satisfaction,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT,  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-«dged  security 
Refer  to  Ifirst  National  Bank,  Duluth,  an>l  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  States.  We  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNEC.'ED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  PbllA.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  boy  and  sell  all  flrst-clasa  Invest-  | 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  »  COl/UlCIl  1/ 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  for- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  f  I QO 

vorable  terma  and  make  collection  of  KjCVUl  lUCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Stares  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  Issue  fommercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  ''*^***’  *^''“****’*®  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 
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W0MEV8  BOABD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

53  FIFTH  ATENrS. 

Letters  and  news  from  Japan,  India,  Persia, 
and  Syria,  carried  the  thoughts  and  interest 
around  the  world  at  the  meeting  on  May  16th. 

The  first  letter  read  was  Miss  Charlotte 
Montgomery’s  semi-annual  report  from  Hama- 
dan.  She  mentioned  what  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  mission  work,  the 
successful  native  church.  The  church  in 
Hamadan  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but  had 
a  small  sum  left  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be 
used  for  repairs.  The  Sunday-school  has  146 
pupils.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkes  have  been 
greatly  missed,  but  the  missionaries  are  will¬ 
ing  to  spare  them  for  the  pioneer  work  at 
Kermanshah,  where  they  are  needed  even 
more  than  at  Hamadan. 

The  ladies  who  remembered  Miss  Gardner 
and  her  little  talk  at  one  of  the  meetings  this 
winter,  were  glad  to  learn  of  her  safe  arrival 
in  Tokyo,  after  an  enjoyable  journey  with 
good  company.  The  girls  in  the  Joshi  Gakuin 
gave  her  a  warm  welcome,  and  were  so  pleased 
with  the  two  lady  missionaries  who  had  trav¬ 
elled  with  Miss  Gardner  and  were  on  their 
way  to  Kanazana,  that  they  wanted  them  to 
stay  and  teach  in  their  school. 

A  friend  of  Miss  Montgomery’s  gave  the 
good  news  that  every  one  of  the  nine  girls 
graduating  from  the  school  at  Hamadan  this 
year  are  Christians. 

A  delightful  letter  from  Dr.  Mary  Eddy  of 
Syria  was  made  even  more  interesting  by  the 
words  of  Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy,  who  saw  her 
in  Syria  just  before  she  started  on  the  medical 
tour  described.  She  said  Dr.  Eddy  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  thought  of  this,  her  first 
trip.  The  storm  mentioned  in  the  letter  swept 
over  a  large  part  of  Palestine,  and  Dr.  Schauf- 
fier’s  party  were  where  they  also  felt  the 
effects  of  it.  Mrs.  Kennedy  gave  an  account 
of  the  graduating  exercises  in  one  of  the 
Syrian  schools,  where  the  girls  went  through 
calesthenic  exercises  in  dresses  they  bad  made 
for  the  purpose  themselves. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Miss  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  letter  written  from  Panhala,  India,  April 
19th.  Miss  Jefferson’s  station  is  at  Ratnagiri : 

“1  had  to  come  here  for  my  examination, 
postponed  on  account  of  my  illness,  so  Miss 
Minor  accompanied  me.  We  left  Ratnagiri 
March  30th,  and  had  a  fairly  comfortable 
journey  over  the  Ghants,  though  our  horses 
gave  out  and  we  had  to  stay  one  night  more 
on  the  way  than  we  had  intended.  So  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  sleeping  on  an  open  veranda 
of  a  rest  bouse,  a  three-walled  structure  of 
mud  and  stone.  A  party  of  Mussulmans  had 
reached  there  before  us,  and  they  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  the  veranda.  We  were  much 
interested  in  watching  their  ceremonial  devo¬ 
tions,  which  continued  for  about  an  hour. 
Then  all  was  quiet,  but  I  must  say  that  my 
otherwise  peaceful  slumbers  were  disturbed 
by  thoughts  of  the  cruel,  bloodthirsty  Mussul¬ 
man.  I  was  much  relieved  when,  at  two 
o’clock,  they  arose,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  went  on  their  journey. 
As  it  was  moonlight,  and  also  because  it  is 
much  better  to  travel  by  night  in  India,  we 
arose  at.  8.80,  but,  as  my  nurse  nsed  to  say, 
‘Would  you  believe  it,  mem?’  it  was  five 
o’clock  before  we  could  get  our  caravan  start¬ 
ed.  Things  move  slowly  in  India.  However, 
we  reached  our  destination  safely,  and  were 
welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hannum. 

“October  and  November  are  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  months  of  the  year  in  Ratnagiri,  for 
they  are  at  the  close  of  the  rain,  and  the  hot, 
blighting  east  wind  blows  and  the  air  is  full  of 
malaria. 

“Did  I  mention  my  work  among  the  lepers 
at  Ratnagiri?  Every  Saturday  I  go  to  talk  to 
the  women  in  the  asylum.  This  condition 


is  beyond  description.  Their  fingerless  hands 
and  toeless  feet  convince  one  that  the  disease 
is  rapidly  consuming  its  helpless  victims.  At 
first  they  seemed  glad  to  have  me  come. 
Then  they  changed  and  would  scarcely  listen 
to  me.  One  little  woman  delighted  to  fiour- 
ish  the  remnants  of  arms  and  cry  as  soon  as  I 
entered  the  door,  ‘We  don’t  want  your  God! 
We  don’t  want  your  Holy  Spirit !  We  don’t 
want  your  Jesus  Christ!  We  have  our  own 
gods!’  Nevertheless  I  kept  on  trusting  and 
praying,  and  again  a  change  has  come.  Every 
time  I  go  a  little  group  of  eager  faces  awaits 
me,  and  if  I  change  the  day  or  come  later 
than  usual,  they  will  say,  ‘Why  did  you  not 
come  before?  We  were  waiting  for  you.’ 
One  day  they  wanted  new  sandals,  and  fear¬ 
ing  lest  I  should  not  fully  appreciate  their 
need,  they  brought  in  handfuls  of  pebbles, 
and  putting  them  on  the  fioor,  pressed  their 
bare,  sore  feet  against  them,  then  drew  them 
hastily  away  as  though  they  had  stepped  on 
hot  coals.  The  object  lesson  had  its  desired 
effect.  The  next  week  the  sandals  were  pro 
vided.  Pray  for  these  poor  creatures  that  they 
may  really  see  and  accept  Jesus  as  their  Friend 
and  Saviour.” 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Cbatterjee  told  of  the 
forty-six  pupils  in  the  orphanage  in  Hoshyar- 
pore,  and  spoke  of  one  girl  under  fourteen  who 
bravely  said  that  she  was  a  Christian,  and 
gave  a  talk  to  the  others  on  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments. 

The  interests  brought  forward  in  this  “Tour 
of  Missions,”  taken  by  means  of  the  letters 
from  the  workers  at  the  front,  were  gathered 
up  and  remembered  in  the  closing  prayer. 


A  FREE  LABOR  EXCHANGE  OPENED. 

The  Principles  of  the  Mutual  Employment  Society 
which  has  been  recently  orsanised. 


advantage  to  many  people,  the  Mutual  Em¬ 
ployment  Society  of  New  York  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  and  an  office  opened  at  25  Clinton 
Place,  near  Broadway.  In  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new  society  are  clergymen  repre-. 
senting  several  Protestant  bodies,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Hebrew  interests, 
the  President  of  one  bank,  the  Vice-President 
of  another,  two  or  three  lawyers,  and  two  or 
three  business  men.  A  superintendent,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  hundreds  of  positions  for 
deserving  men  last  winter,  has  charge  of  the 
office. 

The  object  of  the  Society  as  given  in  the 
certificates  of  incorporation,  will  be  to  pro¬ 
cure  work  for  the  deserving  unemployed, 
without  expense  to  employer  or  emplcyee,  and 
generally  to  carry  on  lines  of  work  designed 
to  better  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  books  for  registration  are  open  to  all 
applicants  who  can  furnish  proper  references. 
To  make  the  movement  a  success,  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  churches,  societies,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  desiring  te  help  worthy  men  reserve 
their  manhood  and  support  their  families, 
is  invited.  Individual  membership  has  been 
fixed  at  83  a  year,  while  churches  and  societies 
will  pay  $10.  Members  are  entitled  to  send  all 
applicants  for  labor  to  this  office.  Other 
things  being  equal,  preference  will  be  given 
to  the  applicant  coming  from  members  of  the 
Society.  Employers  of  labor  will  help  materi¬ 
ally  in  the  work  by  using  the  advantages  of 
the  office,  with  its  thorough  system  of  investi¬ 
gation.  The  Finance  Committee  desires  to 
secure  the  men  who  will  give  8100  annually 
for  three  years  to  see  the  work  established ; 
twenty  men  who  will  give  850  each  on  the  same 
condition.  Subscribers  in  both  classes  have 
already  been  found,  but  several  more  are  need¬ 
ed  to  perfect  this  plan. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
Society,  the  establishment  of  new  bureaus,  the 
securing  of  funds,  etc.,  may  be  sent  to  the 
President  at  889  East  Fourth  Street,  or  the 
Secretary  at  1  Broadway.  Checks  should  be 
sent  to  the  Treasurer,  John  P.  Towensend, 
President  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  19 
Bowery.  Applicants  for  labor  and  employers 
desiring  workmen  should  apply  at  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent,  35  Clinton  Place. 

The  officers  and  Finance  Committee  are : 


Several  temporary  organizations  for  relieving 
the  unemployed  in  the  winter  just  passed  has 
been  dissolved,  on  the  principle  that  with  the 
coming  of  the  summer  the  times  should  be  so 
much  improved  that  relief  would  be  no  longer 
necessary.  It  is  the  belief,  however,  of  sev¬ 
eral  men  interested  in  the  laboring  classes, 
that  if  this  were  true,  which  is  not  admitted, 
a  large  number  of  deserving  men  would  still 
need  a  friendly  band  towards  securing  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  also  their  belief,  arising  from 
experience  in  business  life,  and  from  many 
conferences  with  business  men.  that  employers 
of  labor  would  be  glad  to  have  an  office  to 
which  they  might  apply  for  employees  with 
the  assurance  that  the  men  secured  would  be 
efficient  in  business  and  also  entirely  worthy 
of  confidence.  They  feel  certain,  as  the  result 
of  years  of  study,  their  experience  this  winter 
hastening  their  conclusion,  that  a  free  labor 
exchange  is  needed  in  this  city,  which  shall 
relieve  churches,  benevolent  societies,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  of  all  applicants  for  labor,  make 
thorough  and  painstaking  inquiries  into  the 
business  ability  and  moral  character  of  every 
person  registering  hie  name,  and  secure  posi¬ 
tions  for  those  whose  records  will  stand  the 
fullest  investigation. 

The  tramp  who  is  not  anxious  to  work,  the 
ex-convict  trying  to  live  down  his  record,  the 
professional  applicant  who  uses  his  iniroduc- 
tion  as  a  means  of  securing  money,  the  work¬ 
man  who  holds  sixteen  references  obtained  in 
the  last  five  years,  and  the  foreigner  who  has 
the  advantages  of  the  Immigrant  Employment 
Bureau,  these  classes  are  sufficiently  provided 
for  already.  But  there  are  many  men  idle 
owinp;  te  illness  or  a  change  of  firms,  or  dull¬ 
ness  in  certain  lines  of  trades ;  and  others  who 
are  willing  to  work,  but  spend  days  looking 
for  a  vacancy  till  the  clothes  are  frayed  and 
the  heart  is  sick ;  and  others  who  have  first- 
class  references  and  need  merely  a  word  of 
introduction  from  some  one  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  verify  the  reference  and  has  made 
the  inquiries  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Believing  that  a  free  employment  agency, 
with  a  humane  spirit  at  the  basis  and  business 
principles  behind  it.  could  not  fail  to  be  of 


President,  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  of  Hope  Capel ; 
Vice-President,  W.  D.  H.  Washington ;  Sec¬ 
retary,  John  Seeley  Ward,  Jr.  ;  Treasurer, 
John  P.  Townsend.  Finance  Committee :  Lo¬ 
gan  C.  Murray ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford  of  St. 
George’s  Church ;  Dr.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  rector  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral;  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 
of  the  Fifth-avenue  Baptist  Church  ;  Robert  C. 
Cornell,  Frederick  Nathan,  and  William  Ives 
Washburn.  Office  Superintendent,  Bertram 
Van  Stroehm. 


Hints  or  Kicks  ?  Which  ? 


Happy  e.xperience,  coming 
from  hints — or 


a  sad  one 
from  kicks. 
As  to  cleanli¬ 


ness,  if  you  want  the  happy 
experience,  take  the  hints  that 
Pearline  gives.  Use  Pearline 
for  all  kinds  of  washing  and 
you  have  ease  and  economy. 
Is  there  a  hint  in  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pack¬ 
ages  of  Pearline  have  been 
used,  and  the  sale  increases? 
If  you  want  sad  experience, 
take  the  old  way  with  soap, 
and  rubbing  and  scrubbing. 
That's  hard  for  you,  and  for  the 
things  that  you  wash.  It’s  all 
nib,rub,rub.  m  James  pyle.n.y. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


lustivaujcie. 


Itisutrance. 


THE  WISE  m  »  A  IV  T 

.ef'^ush  man 

When  You  are  A  live 


THE  FOOLISH 


Is  the  t^e  to  become  interested  in  Life  Insurance,  and 
l^rn  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  beinK  to  furnish  life  insurance,  its  onl 


is  controlled  by  the  law  of  mortality,  which  has  operated 
with  uuvaryina  regularity  for  centuries.  Write  to  us 
and  learn  how  little  It  costs.  You  will  neither  care  for 
nor  need  Life  Insurance 

When  You  are  Dead! 

>  But  you  ^vill  have  provided  for  your  family  in  time  of 
need  if  insured  In  tne 

Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association 

<  ;  HOriE  OFFICE ; 

Mutual  Reserve  Bulldin;,  Broadway  &  Duane  St,  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  HARPER,  President. 

MEMBERSHIP, .  83,000 

RESERVE  EMERGENCY  FUND . $3,609,326.00 

PAID  TO  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS . $18,687,000.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  OVER . $5,000,000.00 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ssmuty’iiinth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1893 
SUMMABT  OF  ASSKTS. 

Otih  la  Banks,  .  •  .  .  .  $248,270  6e 

BmI  Estate, . 1,684,680  8( 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  •  1,469,876  (X 

Bank,  Tmit  Oo.,  and  Bailroad  Stooks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Vune),  ....  3,684,406  0( 
State  and  Olty  Bondi,  (Market  Valae),  -  916,214  7t 
Bondi  A  Mor^gei,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  611,039  8t 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  •  -  347,300  0( 

Fremlnmt  nnoolleoted  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  686,630  O', 
laterest  due  and  aoomed  on  1st  Jan.,  1898,  87,827  4 

$9,328,764  4t 


WASHINGTON 

LITE  INS.  CO. 


MABIUTlBg. 

OaakOarital,  .... 
BeserreTremlnni  Find, 

Beasrve  for  Unpaid  Loaaes  and  (dainia, 
Vst  Snrplni^  ... 


•  $8,000,000  oe 

4,226,113  00 
824,401  62 
-  1,279,239  82 

$9,328,764  44 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  V^ASHBURN,  1  VIrn  Prfttifdfint. 
DiBRIDOB  O.  SNOW,  f  v  ice.Fre8ldentt. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIOELOvV,  t  a.,,.... 
THOMAS  B.  ORBBNB. 

B^Rtas.  ]  S^sretarlea. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“New  York.  .Sept, 28. 1893.“ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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ANNEAL  MEETING  OF  THP  WOMAN’S  EX- 
ECDTIYE  COMMITTEE  OF  HOME  MIS¬ 
SIONS  AT  SABATOOA. 

All  the  Presbyterian  electricity  with  which 
Saratoga  has  been  charged  during  the  past 
week  has  not  been  confined  to  the  First  Church 
and  the  “fathers  and  brethren”  there  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  convened.  Up  on  the  hill,  in 
the  attractive  Second  Church,  the  women  of 
the  denomination,  representing  a  home  mis¬ 
sionary  organization  coextensive  with  the 
bounds  of  our  country,  have  also  been  meeting 
in  annual  convention,  with  sessions  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm.  The  energy  developed 
in  prosecuting  a  work  so  important  and  far 
reaching  as  the  educational  work  of  Home 
Missions,  makes  possible  some  brilliant  meet¬ 
ings. 

Tbe^keynote  of  the  Friday  all-day  meeting- 
was  struck  in  the  opening  prayer-meeting, 
conducted  by  the  Synodical  hostess,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Gallup  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  when  fervent 
prayer  went  pp  from  a  chapel  full  of  praying^ 
women  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The 
President  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  of  Brooklyn, 
opened  the  morning  session  promptly.  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Miller,  School  Secretary,  gave  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  mission  schools  under  the  care 
of  this  adjunct  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  ;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Coulter  of  Pittsburg,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Freedman’s  Department,  reported 
the  school-work  among  the  colored  people  of 
the  South  ;  and  Miss  S.  F.  Lincoln,  Treasurer, 
made  a  clear  and  comprehensive  financial 
statement,  detailing  the  sources  of  revenue  of 
the  organization  and  the  falling  off  which  has 
occasioned  the  deplorable  debt.  The  report  of 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Pierson,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  hundred  and  six 
thousand  Presbyterian  women  organized  me¬ 
thodically  in  Synodical,  Preibyterial,  and 
church  societies ;  the  128  schools  maintained 
by  them  in  the  various  mission  fields,  with 
nearly  400  teachers  and  over  9,000  pupils  and 
the  great  structural  work  necessitated  by  the 
schools  among  the  exceptional  populations  of 
the  country. 

Then  came  the  hour  with  the  missionaries, 
when  every  heart  was  stirred  to  its  deptha 
with  the  stories  of  need,  ignorance,  and  sin, 
and  of  the  results  of  mission  school  training^ 
in  these  dark  places.  Rev.  Mr.  Austin  told 
of  (be  Sitka  Training  -School  and  its  mighty 
influence  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  of  little 
“Eskimo  Healey”  who  prayed  to  “de  debbil” 
after  a  day  of  mischief  and  misfortune,  be¬ 
cause  his  morning  prayer  to  Jesus  had  failed 
to  keep  him  in  the  right  path,  and  of  the 
model  cottages  on  mission  ground  where 
graduates  of  the  school  are  establishing  Chris¬ 
tian  native  homes. 

Miss  Eva  Hotchkiss  of  Alton,  N.  C. ,  made  a. 
strong  impression  by  her  story  of  the  work 
among  the  poor,  but  promising  and  responsive 
mountain  white  people  of  the  South 

Mrs.  W.  P.  White  of  Philadelphia  drew  a  re¬ 
alistic  picture  of  Mormonism  from  her  own 
experience  in  Utah  as  a  missionary  teacher, 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  tiue  spirit  of  that 
degrading  false  religion. 

Miss  McOnat,  a  missionary  among  the 
Dakota  Sioux,  gave  a  bright  account  of  life  at 
Sisseton  Agency,  South  Dakota  and  of  the 
“little  Indians”  who  knew  more  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  than  the  members  of  General  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  of  their  thirst  for  liquor,  noticeable  even 
in  the  schools,  where  the  children  take  strong 
medicines  like  water ;  and  of  the  efforts  of 
the  missionary  teachers  to  *'  idealize  the  real,  ” 
if  they  cannot  realize  their  ideals. 

(Continued  on  Page  «g.) _ 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK, 

Albany. — The  78th  anniTersary  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
was  held  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Although 
this  church  is  still  without  a  pastor,  that  part 
of  the  work  which  falls  to  the  people  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  vigor  and  success,  judging  from 
the  long  marching  lines  of  the  primary  and 
main  departments.  The  singing  of  the  school, 
led  by  organ,  piano  and  Gartland’s  orchestra, 
was  unusually  strong  and  spirited.  Supt. 
John  A.  Patterson  (who  was  a  scholar  in  the 
old  Hudson  avenue  school)  reported  250  pupils 
and  teachers  on  the  roll,  with  average  atten¬ 
dance  of  172.  Seven  scholars  had  been  pres¬ 
ent  every  Sunday  of  the  past  year ;  17  all  but 
one ;  8  bad  committed  to  memory  the  Shorter 
Catechism ;  one  bad  brought  in  6  new  schol¬ 
ars  ;  another  had  brought  in  8.  Books  were 
given  to  all  these,  and  also  to  all  in  the 
primary  department.  There  has  been  one 
death  in  the  latter.  To  the  main  library  had 
been  added  lUO  volumes,  making  a  total  of 
825  :  to  the  primary,  25,  making  185.  Expend¬ 
iture  of  the  school  bad  been  about  $385,  leav¬ 
ing  a  small  balance  on  hand.  During  the 
past  winter  the  school  had  collected  four  bar¬ 
rels  of  clothing,  food,  etc. ,  for  the  destitute 
poor  of  the  city.  The  address  was  made  by 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Terrett,  D  D. ,  of  Hamilton 
College,  who  has  supplied  the  pulpit  for  some 
time.  His  theme  was  the  “The  Milk  of  the 
Gospel,”  in  treating  which  showed  that  even 
children  can  be  taught  sound  theology  when 
concretely  presented ;  that  they  relish  milk 
more  than  milk  and  water.  His  forcible  man¬ 
ner  and  happy  illustrations  held  the  attention 
of  old  and  young.  W.  H.  C. 

Buffalo. — The  Rev.  John  D.  Robertson  of 
Buffalo  is  stated  supply  of  the  new  church  at 
Austin,  Pa.  They  are  building  a  house  of 
worship,  to  cost  ^4,800. 

Wacs.w. — The  Rev.  Wilber  O.  Carrier  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  large  congregations.  At  the 
March  communion  sixteen  members  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Endeavor  Societies  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  work  is  prosperous.  This  church 
has  a  flourishing  mission  Sunday-school. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Caldwell.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  First  Church  May  9,  the  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Berry  presented  his  resignation  as  the  pastor, 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Crane,  Dr.  E.  R.  Laine,  and  C. 
E.  ^Farrington  appeared  as  the  commissioners 
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of  the  church  and  regretfully  joined  with  their 
pastor  in  asking  his  release  from  the  pastoral 
relation  which  has  continued  very  successfully 
since  May  5,  1869  After  a  full  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  the  Presbytery  granted  the  request 
and  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Berry  preached  bis  farewell  sermon  on 
May  13,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Knox  of  the 
German  Theological  Seminary  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  declare  the  pulpit  vacant  on 
May  20.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Juukin  was  appointed 
the  moderator  of  the  Session  until  a  new  pas¬ 
tor  is  found.  During  Mr.  Berry’s  pastorate 
the  old  frame  church  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Nov.  29,  1872,  and  Mr.  Berry  was  the  leader 
in  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  the  large 
and  beautiful  stone  edifice  which  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  old  site  and  is  the  home  of  the  large 
congregation  which  has  been  gathered  in  this 
venerable  church. 

Newark. — The  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  of 
the  Jefferson  Park  Church,  Chicago,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  preach  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.  (Dr.  Paul  F.  Sut- 
phen,  pastor),  on  Sunday  next.  May  20th. 

MICHIGAN. 

Marquette.— The  Daily  Mining  Journal  of 
this  place,  which  has  long  had  a  vigorous 
Presbyterian  church,  announces  that  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Bonar,  D. D.,  for  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  its  beloved  pastor,  presented  his  resigns 
tion  on  Sabbath.  May  13th.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise,  but  entirely  due  to  the 
state  of  Dr  knar's  health  and  strength, 
which,  owing  to  his  years,  no  longer  suffices 
for  his  ideal  of  pastoral  efficiency.  The  paper 
named  says.:  After  reading  his  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation,  Dr.  Bonar  spoke  briefly  regarding  it. 
He  said  he  did  not  wish  his  friends  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  farewell.  He  was  not  going  to 
preach  a  farewell  sermon  or  to  say  goodbye. 
He  would  simply  step  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
pew,  and  continue  to  worship,  for  a  time  at 
least,  with  those  whom  be  bad  endeavored  to 
serve  so  many  years.  There  was  a  deep  pathos 
in  every  sentence  from  the  aged  divine’s  lips, 
and  many  handkerchiefs  found  their  way  to 
eyes  not  ashamed  to  show  in  nature’s  strong¬ 
est  language  how  much  he  was  beloved  and 
how  sorely  his  ministration  would  be  missed. 
Dr.  Bonar  will  not  leave  Marquette  for  a  time. 
He  will  remain  to  see  what  rest  and  a  delight¬ 
ful  climate  may  do  for  his  failing  energies. 
He  will  endeavor  to  fill  his  pulpit  for  the  two 
coming  Sabbath  mornings. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.  —  Woodland  Avenue  Church. — 
On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  May,  this  church  com- 
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pleted  the  first  year  of  the  new  pastorate 
under  the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend.  It  has  been 
a  year  amply  fulfilling  our  high  expectations 
of  him  when  he  was  induced  te  come  to  us 
from  the  East  just  twelve  months  ago.  In  the 
very  prime  of  his  mental  and  physical  strength, 
Mr.  'Townsend  has  taken  up  the  work  of  this 
church,  and  from  the  very  outset  the  most 
marked  success  has  crowned  his  efforts ;  his 
conceded  fine  abilities  include  a  rare  talent  for 
“getting  things  out  of  ruts.”  Frequently 
during  the  past  winter  the  large  auditorium 
has  been  crowded,  even  to  the  lack  of  stand¬ 
ing  room.  The  outlook  at  Woodland  Avenue 
was  never  brighter.  The  membership  numbers 
over  eleven  hundred  names,  109  of  whom  have 
united  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Town¬ 
send,  and  this  without  any  distinctive  “re¬ 
vival”  experiences.  The  Sunday-school  roll 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  fourteen  hundred, 
giving  an  average  attendance  each  Sabbath 
of  1,500  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Solon 
L.  Severence.  An  orchestra  of  fifteen  pieces 
(led  by  Mr.  William  Eckert),  adds  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  school.  Twelve  different 
societies  are  in  active  affiliation  with  the 
church,  and  all  doing  good  work.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  is  the  largest  one  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  pastor  edits  a  new  four¬ 
teen  page  monthly  magazine,  entitled,  “The 
Woodland  Review,”  published,  of  course,  in 
the  interests  of  this  church.  By  reason  of  its 
locality,  the  Woodland  Church  is  to  be  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  next  July,  and  is  to  be  the  host  of 
two  thousand  of  the  delegates,  as  well  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  New'  York  State  delega¬ 
tion.  C.  G. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  Dayton, 
May  14th.  The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Hillman  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Platte ;  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Bullard,  a  licentiate,  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Maumee;  and 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Graybeill  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  installing  Mr.  Hillman 
as  pastor  of  the  Fletcher  end  Gettysburgh 
churches,  and  the  Rev.  Asa  Orndorff  as  pastor 
of  the  church  at  New  Paris.  Mr.  Bullard  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Park  Church, 
Dayton.  There  are  now  but  three  vacant 
churches  in  our  enrollment  of  forty-three. 
Mr.  James  A.  Hedges,  a  student  under  our 
care,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Helena.  Presbytery  expressed  its  sympathy 
with  the  Rev.  William  W.  Colmevy,  D.  D. ,  so 
long  the  honored  stated  clerk  of  our  body,  and 
now  in  illness.  J.  K.  Gibsok,  S.  C. 


Cures  When  All 


CONVINCED  OF  ITS  HEBITS. 

New  Yoke,  Dec.  20th,  1833. 

Mroell  and  fami^  have  derived  eo  much 
benefit  from  the  Electropoise,  and  I  have 
bwome  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  won¬ 
derful  merits,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  com¬ 
mending  it  srithuut  reserve  to  the  public. 
A  friend,  a  highly  esteemed  clergyman  and 
educator,  has  said  he  "  would  nut  take  one 
thousand  dollars  for  his  Electropoise." 

Bev.  W.  H.  DePct.  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(Asst.  Editor  of  CMrutian  Advocate}, 


COUGH-INSOMNIA. 

Washinotun,  D.C.,  Feb.  6th,  1884. 
We  use  the  Electropoise  in  our  family  and 
would  not  part  with  it  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  1  have  found  that  no  medicine 
will  so  quickly  give  relief  as  the  Electro¬ 
poise,  and  i>articularly  is  this  the  case  with 
a  cough  or  sleeplessness.  1  have  taken  fre¬ 
quent  occasions  to  speak  of  its  wonderful 
curative  powers. 

Mrs.  Howell  E.  Jackson 
(Wife  of  Asst.  Justice  of  U.  S.  Sup.  Court). 


TRADE  J^ARK. 

Is  a  Scientific,  Simple,  Safe,  Easily-applied  Home  Cure  for  disease  without  medicine. 

It  cures  by  causing  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  quantity  needed  to  give  the  system  vitality 
sufficient  to  throw  off  disease. 

It  is  not  a  battery  or  belt.  No  shock  on  applying.  Our  book  tells  all  about  it;  we  mail  it  free 
to  any  address. 


DO  NOT  DESPAIR 


EFFECTS  OF  LA  OBIPPE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  4th,  1891. 

I  had  a  violent  attack  of  La  Grippe  which 
left  me  in  a  feeble  state.  1  was  persuaded 
to  try  the  Electropoise  :  now,  alter  a  year 
(during  which  time  I  have  used  an  medi¬ 
cine)  I  find  myself  in  better  health  than  for 
fifteen  years,  and  all  traces  of  La  Grippe  are 
gone.  Its  effects  have  been  remarkable. 

Rev.  Wm.  McDonald 
(Editor  Boston  Ckrirtian  Wilnea). 


RHEUMATISM. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  14th,  1893. 

I  have  suffered  with  constitutional  rheu¬ 
matism  all  my  life;  for  several  years  1  was 
compelled  to  use  a  crutch  and  then  could 
not  walk  fifty  yards.  I  commenced  the 
Electropoise,  with  no  faith  in  it;  the  g(^ 
results  have  been  wonderful.  I  ran  now 
walk  without  a  crutch  and  my  heart  trouble 
is  cured.  Dr.  W.  H.  Moboan,  D  D.S. 

(Former  Pres,  of  National  Dental  Assn.) 


The  Electro^ise  has  made  its  reputation 
by  curing  supposedly  “  incurable  cases.” 


Electrolibration  Co. 

34S  Fourth  Ave.^ 


New  York. 
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Board  is  working  along  the  lines  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  morality,  and  doing  a  work  which 
shall  abide  and  tell  for  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  Church.  There  is  no  parallel  to 
the  advancement  which  this  race  is  now  mak¬ 
ing.  They  were  4,090,000  put  out  of  slavery, 
now  they  are  8,000,000,  with  thirty  years  of 
growth  and  increase  in  all  directions. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported 
through  br.  Richard  Holmes  that  87  academ¬ 
ic,  414  collegiate,  and  466  theological  students 
have  been  assisted  by  the  Board.  Its  receipts 
were  $134,972,  of  which  only  $49,222  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  churches.  The  action  with 
relation  to  Lane  Seminary,  restoring  it  to  the 
aid  of  the  Board,  was  approved.  The  marriage 
of  students  was  discouraged.  $150,000  was  re¬ 
quested  for  the  coming  year.  Dr  Holmes 
well  said  that  sense  and  sentiment,  grace  and 
gratitude  should  lead  the  Church  to  sustain 
this  Board. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  the  newly  appointed 
Secretary,  made  a  pleasing  introduction  to 
the  Assembly  in  a  scholarly  address. 

AN  APPEAL 

BTTB£  NEW  YORK  TENEMENT  HOV8E  CHAP¬ 
TER  OF  THE  KING’8  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS. 

The  New  York  Tenement  House  Chapter 
was  organized  with  the  avowed  object  of  se¬ 
curing  adequate  and  permanent  relief  for 
worthy  cases  of  destitution,  and  of  seeking  to 
make  the  po#r  self-supporting,  self-reliant, 
and  provident.  Its  function,  therefore,  is  not 
so  much  to  give  alms  directly,  as  to  cause  ex¬ 
isting  means  of  relief  to  be  applied,  and  to 
devise  for  individual  cases  of  need  plans  of 
self-relief,  and  to  aid  in  the  execution  thereof. 

In  order  to  be  in  touch  with  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  to  be  an  accessible  relief  agency, 
the  Chapter  went  down  into  the  heart  of  the 
tenement  house  district  and  established  its 
headquarters  there  at  No.  77  Madison  street, 
and  from  that  house  its  workers  are  sent  out 
and  to  that  house  the  poor  have  ready  access. 

The  method  of  work  is  that  of  personal 
search  for  needy  cases,  personal  investigation, 
personal  visits  of  relief,  and  counsel  and  per¬ 
sonal  application  and  recommendations  to  re¬ 
lief  agencies,  involving  also  the  maintenance 
Off  an  oihce  at  which  applications  for  relief 
may  be  made.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  existing  charitable  agencies, 
among  them  the  Charity  Organization,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  United  He¬ 
brew  Societies,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
and  the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  as  well  as  the 
regular  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

The  means  by  which  this  work  is  accom 
plished  are  a  rented  house,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Chapter,  No.  77  Madison  street,  con¬ 
taining  the  office  and  also  rooms  for  the  classes 
and  clubs  maintained  by  the  Chapter;  a  su¬ 
perintendent,  who  has  charge  of  the  office  and 
directs  the  outside  work,  and  through  whose 
hands  all  cases  ultimately  pass ;  assistants, 
both  paid  and  volunteer,  who  personally  make 
the  visits ;  trained  nurses,  and  teachers  and 
kindergartners  for  the  schools. 

The  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
these  methods  and  with  these  means  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  statistics :  During 
the  year  ending  April  1st,  1894,  there  were 
7,078  calls  for  relief  at  the  office;  5,211  calls 
were  made  by  tbe  visitors  on  or  for  cases ;  102 
cases  were  under  treatment  each  month ;  76 
cases  received  special  nursing;  admission  to 
hospitals  was  obtained  for  87  cases ;  1,304  day’s 
work  was  procured  for  women  and  1,698  day’s 
work  for  men,  through  the  East  Side  Relief 
Work  Committee  and  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture ;  144  day’s  work,  chiefly  scrubbing. 


was  found  for  women ;  46  cases  were  provided 
with  steady  work ;  596  mothers  and  children 
were  sent  on  day  tripe  to  the  country;  266 
children  were  given  a  two  weeks’  outing  in 
the  summer;  15,008  bunches  of  flowers  were 
distributed:  2,918  garments  were  distributed, 
and  689  ice  tickets  were  distributed.  At  the 
headquarters  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Penny 
Provident  Fund ;  a  Girls’  Club  of  about  40 
members,  a  Boys’  Club  of  18,  and  a  Kinder¬ 
garten  of  25  have  met  regularly ;  classes  have 
been  maintained  in  sewing  and  in  gymnastics, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons  a  class  for  reading 
and  singing.  During  the  summer  a  play¬ 
ground  for  the  children  is  open,  and  during 
ihe  heated  term  a  trained  nurse  is  employed 
to  work  in  connection  with  the  doctors  sent 
by  the  Board  of  Health  and  with  the  regular 
visitors. 

We  have  made  the  most  careful  and  consci¬ 
entious  comparison  between  our  results  and 
those  of  other  organizations,  and  we  knmrthat 
the  results  accomplished  by  our  force  are,  both 
absolutely  and  also  comparatively,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  methods  used  are  the  very  wisest,  in¬ 
volving,  as  they  do,  the  personal  attention, 
care,  and  interest  of  the  superintendent  and 
visitors.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  small  corps  of  workers  is 
enormous,  and  that,  with  the  proper  method 
thus  effectively  applied,  the  very  highest  re¬ 
sults  must  be  obtained. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  plant  by 
which  this  work  is  carried  on  is  about  $400  a 
month,  besides  what  is  spent  in  direct  relief. 
We  do  not  own  our  headquarters ;  we  have  no 
endowment ;  we  have  no  assured  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  ;  we  have  no  source  of  income  other 
than  gifts ;  and  the  work  we  do  is  done  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  realization  that  our  income 
is  most  precarious,  and  that  each  diminution 
of  it  means  the  cutting  off  of  some  vital  part 
of  the  work. 

We  need  friends  who  will  subscribe  from  $25 
to  $100  annually  in  support  of  this  work,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  becomes  due  on  the  first  of  May  in  each 
year,  is  payable  in  instalments  if  so  arranged, 
and  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time  before 
the  date  on  which  it  becomes  due ;  and  in  re¬ 
turn  therefor  we  expect  to  send  regular  state¬ 
ments  of  the  work  done  by  the  Chapter  and 
of  its  condition,  and  such  further  statements  of 
special  cases  of  relief  as  may  prove  desirable.  , 

We  therefore  appeal  to  those  whose  sympa¬ 
thy  is  with  the  great  work  that  is  being  done 
among  the  poor  in  New  York  by  this  and 
other  similar  agencies,  whose  desire  to  aid  is 
keen,  and  yet  whose  opportunities  of  personal 
work  are  wanting 

To  sum  up,  the  needs  in  work  of  this  kind 
are  never-ceasing ;  the  methods  used  are  those 
that  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  very  best ; 
the  means  of  applying  these  methods  are  now 
as  limited  as  can  do  effective  work ;  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  those  means  to  the  work  has  been 
most  generous  and  unstinted ;  the  results  ac¬ 
complished  have  been  enormous ;  the  growth 
of  the  work  is  unending,  and  the  Chapter 
therefore  deserves  and  asks  the  support  of  all 
who,  without  opportunities  for  personal  work, 
are  still  able  to  aid. 

General  officers:  Mrs.  George  H.  McGrew, 
chairman;  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Houghton,  Miss.  Sophia  A.  Brewster,  Mrs. 
Julian  Heath;  Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer; 
Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterbury,  Superintendent. 

Advisory  Counsel:  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Sanders, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Davis,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Miss ! 
Angeline  Brooks. 
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At  the  afternoon  session  the  address  of  the 
President,  Mrs.  James,  thriled  all  hearts. 
She  called  on  the  women  of  the  Church  to 
arouse  to  a  consciousness  of  their  obligation, 
as  the  natural,  God-appointed  educators  of  the 
youth  of  this  land,  if  the  inheritance  of  our 
fathers  is  to  be  preserved.  Her  broad  outlook 
showed  the  great  mission  of  this  agency  of 
the  Church  in  furnishing  such  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  exceptional  classes.  She  was 
followed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  N.  Wishard,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Young  Peope’s  Work,  who  gave  the 
fine  record  of  Christian  Endeavor  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  after  a  year  of  seed  sowing.  She 
showed  the  flexibility  of  that  organization; 
the  need  only  of  giving  proper  direction  to  the 
generous  instincts  of  the  young  people ;  and 
the  obligation  resting  upon  those  experienced 
in  missionary  work  to  furnish  this  guidance 
to  them. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Finks,  editor  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Monthly,  spoke  graphically  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Literature, 
illustrating  so  happily  that  the  points  empha¬ 
sized  can  hardly  be  forgotten.  Miss  Murpby, 
the  bright  young  editor  of  Over  Sea  and  Land, 
spoke  of  the  bond  that  united  her  to  the  For¬ 
eign  and  Home  Mission  ladies. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis  of  Kansas  followed,  with 
some  very  keen  “  Obervations, "  in  which  she 
“called  a  shovel  a  shovel,  and  not  an  agricul¬ 
tural  implement."  She  cut  deep  down  finto 
the  heart  of  some  of  the  perplexing  problems 
of  home  missionary  work,  especially  deprecat¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  “boxes”  on  “tbe  poor  home 
missionary,"  who  was  thereby  placed  at  a 
discount  among  his  ministerial  brethren.  She 
advocated  boxes  for  mission  schools  only. 

The  “Hour  with  our  Missionaries”  again 
brought  out  the  story  of  missionary  life  and 
effort  on  four  different  fields.  Miss  Goodrich, 
a  charming  young  lady,  who  goes  at  her  own 
charge  to  teach  practical  Christianity  among 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  told  ef  the 
eagerness  and  cooperation  of  her  “neighbors,” 
the  poor  folk  who  prize  so  highly  the  chance 
for  education. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Wright  of  Virginia,  a  direct  and 
magnetic  speaker,  told  of  the  need  among  her 
colored  race  in  the  South.  She  spoke  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  mother  of  criminals,  and  begged 
that  the  Margarets  among  her  people  might  be 
saved  in  youth. 

Work  among  the  Choctaws  at  Spencer  Acad¬ 
emy,  Indian  Territory,  was  depicted  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Caldwell,  wife  of  tbe  Superintendent  of 
that  institution  so  long  established  among 
these  Indians,  and  of  which  the  Choctaw  na¬ 
tion  is  now  to  assume  entire  control. 

Rev.  G.  F.  McAfee,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  very  vividly  described  Mexican  life 
on  the  plazas  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
the  effect  of  the  schools  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  there,  the  uplifting  of 
whole  communities  by  the  efforts  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  teachers,  and  the  heroism  of  these 
workers  in  epidemics  of  disease  and  in  the 
face  of  priestly  opposition.  He  himself  had 
been  entertained  by  a  converted  Penitente, 
who  had  once  hung  on  the  cross,  after  the 
manner  of  those  fanatic  self-torturers. 

A  popular  meeting  in  the  evening,  under 
the  same  auspices,  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
G.  T.  Purves  of  Princeton,  who  made  an  im¬ 
pressive  and  most  happy  introductory  address, 
and  then  presented  Rev.  Mr.  Austin  of  Alaska, 
Prof.  Caldwell  of  Indian  Territory,  and  Dr. 
Sanders  of  Biddle  University.  The  latter  in¬ 
sisted  that  his  race  belonged  to  the  exception 
ally  exceptional  poplations  of  our  country,  and 
intimated  that  in  the  coming  quarto- centen¬ 
nial  of  his  institution  they  would  cheerfully  be 
“  acceptional”. 

Tuesday’s  and  Wednesday’s  sessions  compass 
the  election  of  officers,  adoption  of  resolutions. 
Synodical  reports,  and  discusfc^vi  ef  practical 
methods  of  work. 
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A  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY  SONNET. 
Together !  Oh  the  rapture  of  the  day 
When  two  fall  streams  that  side  by  side  had  run 
With  mutual  gladness  glided  into  one : 

No  longer  twain— inseparable  alway  I 

Oh.  blissful  hope,  though  swift  years  pass  away. 

Never  will  set  the  daily  brightening  sun. 

Never  be  lost  the  growing  treasures  won. 

Together  in  the  earthly  heavenward  race 
In  holy  service  as  in  fond  embrace ; 

The  life,  the  work  of  love  is  never  done. 

Together  now— dearer  and  yet  more  dear,— 

Such  blending  of  two  kindred  spirits  here 
Is  pledge  and  foretaste  of  the  perfect  love 
Which  constitutes  the  home  of  Heaven  Above. 
Lo.aoON,  April,  18W.  N.  H. 

THE  SERMON  OF  THE  RETIRING  MOD¬ 
ERATOR. 

Dr.  Craig’s  text  was  taken  from  Acts  xx.  26, 
27 :  “Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day 
that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men. 
For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all 
the  counsel  of  God.”  He  said  : 

“We  have  come  to  the  annual  council  of  the 
Church  under  favorable  auspices.  Despite  the 
business  depression  that  has  agitated  our 
country  during  the  past  year,  the  Church  has 
been  unusually  prosperous  and  'fruitful.  The 
number  of  reported  conversions  is  unparalleled. 
When  the  Church  recognizes  that  she  is  not 
to  please  men,  but  to  please  God,  she  has  gone 
forth  to  the  world  indomitable  and  sustained. 
Paul  instructed  Timothy  to  ‘give  heed  unto 
the  doctrine, '  and  the  Church,  in  discharging 
her  duty,  has  placed  in  the  forefront  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Holy  Scripture  as  necessary  to 
salvation  and  pleasing  to  God.  That  the  Holy 
Scripture  wholly  committed  to  writing  is  the 
Word  of  God  our  Confession  of  Faith  is  full 
and  explicit  in  its  directions.  There  are  many 
splendid  tributes  to  the  authority  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  written  Scriptures  that  cannot  be 
ignored  nor  cast  aside,  evidences  that  they 
are  the  true  words  of  God.  ” 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Craig 
said : 

We  clear  our  doctrine  from  the  incubus  of 
mechanical  theories  of  inspiration.  In  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  infallible  truth,  written  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  receive  a  concurrence  of  the  divine 
and  the  human.  Each  spiritual  writer  used 
his  own  faculties  and  manifested  his  individual 
character  simply  and  fully.  And  yet  God  so 
guided  with  plenary  power  and  wisdom  each 
chosen  organ  that  he  uttered  God’s  words. 
The  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken,  they  cannot 
err,  because  they  are  God’s  words  uttered  by 
chosen  human  agents,  divinely  guided  to  in¬ 
fallibility  of  utterance,  whether  by  speech  or 
writing.  Announcing  the  universally  admit¬ 
ted  distinction  between  revelation  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  we  may  say  that  in  this  confessional  doc¬ 
trine  of  Holy  Scriptures  our  Church  has  sim¬ 
ply  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God  on  this 
point.  The  careful  student  of  the  Word  of 
God  may  find  much  to  engage  his  attention  in 
connection  with  the  authorship  of  the  various 
books  of  Scripture,  their  date,  their  structure, 
their  sources.  He  may  profitably  consider  the 
settings  of  the  books,  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  first  addressed,  the  exact  purport  of  a 
given  piece,  the  cumulative  character  of  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  several  books.  He 
may  serve  his  generation  well  by  scholarly 
efforts  to  draw  nearer  to  the  true  text,  and 
most  of  all,  by  careful  exposition  of  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  as  put  on  record  in  these  sacred 
oracles.  But  if  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scriptures,  expressed  in 
our  valued  symbol,  he  will  not  doubt  the  abso¬ 
lute  historic  truthfulness  of  these  divinely  in¬ 
spired  records  ;  for  God,  who  is  Truth  itself, 
is  the  Author  thereof,  and  God  cannot  be  the 
Author  of  an  untruthful  story. 

It  may  be  that  some  earnest  and  candid  men 
have  made  a  mistake  at  this  point.  It  is 
sometimes  held  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  examined,  criticised,  dealt  with 
just  as  may  be  done  with  any  other  book ; 
that  they  should  be  put  to  the  test  of  literary 


canons,  and  required  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 
human  presuppositions,  as  to  what  should  be 
the  style,  the  amount  of  knowledge,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  culture,  which  may  be  considered  per¬ 
tinent  to  writers  of  a  given  age,  before  cre¬ 
dence  can  be  granted  to  their  historical  truth¬ 
fulness,  or  to  their  dogmatic  utterances.  I 
have  no  fear  for  the  Scriptures,  as  the  final 
outcome  of  such  a  mode  of  treatment.  But 
the  query  may  be  raised.  Should  Christians 
hold  too  tenaciously  to  such  a  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment?  Is  it  not  rather  better  form  to  say  that 
we  should  handle  this  Book  of  books  as  we  do 
no  other?  Shall  we  enter  upon  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  Book  under  the  conduct  of  humau 
rules  of  criticism,  and  determine  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  this  part  and  to  reject  that  part  under 
the  influence  of  human  testimony,  obtained  as 
the  result  of  human  canons  of  literary  meth¬ 
ods,  when  the  splendor  of  the  supernatural  is 
flashing  upon  it  at  every  page;  “when  the 
heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficiency  of 
the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the 
many  other  incomparable  exellences,  and  the 
entire  perfection  thereof,  do  abundantly  evi¬ 
dence  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God”?  When 
Christ  has  most  solemnly  taught  us  to  trust 
the  Scriptures  as  given  us  of  God  ;  when  the 
Apostles  have  added  their  witness  to  it  as  true, 
quoting  from  almost  every  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  using  again  and  again  the 
very  language  of  the  Old  Testatment  writers, 
declaring  that  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  that  word 
which  Esaias,  or  David,  had  used. 

It  may  not  be  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that 
when  we  come  to  such  a  book  as  the  Bible, 
with  all  these  characteristics,  with  the  un¬ 
doubted  claim  that  it  makes,  that  it  is  Spirit- 
breathed  as  to  thoughts  and  words,  not  in  one 
or  more  parts,  but  in  all  parts ;  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  His  holy  Apostles  upon  this 
claim  ;  with  the  account  of  mighty  signs  and 
wonders  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  divine 
mission  of  those  whom  God  used  as  His  proph¬ 
ets  or  mouthpieces,  with  instance  after  in¬ 
stance  of  predictions  fulfilled ;  with  the  proof, 
from  accurate  observation,  that  human  history 
is  but  the  outcome  of  the  eternal  purpose  of 
our  God,  as  it  is  manifested  in  His  wondrous 
Book ;  with  the  additional  fact  that  this 
divinely  efficient  truth  is  turning  the  world 
upside  down  as  it  moves  upon  its  conquering 
way ;  that  when  we  come  to  the  scrutiny  of 
such  a  book  as  this,  we  should  form  a  rule 
just  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  guided  the 
inquiries  of  some  thinkers,  and  conclude  to 
handle  it  as  we  would  no  other  book,  because 
there  is  no  other  book  like  it ;  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  just  this,  that  every  other  book  is 
human,  and  this  book  is  divine,  with  this 
human  element,  that  it  was  given  to  the 
world,  from  God,  by  means  of  divinely  in¬ 
spired  men. 

It  is  fair  to  sa^  that  debate  cannot  be  joined 
upon  the  historical  question  of  the  judgment 
of  our  body  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  as  that  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  understood  by  the  Church. 
The  interpretations  have  been  uniform,  un¬ 
varied.  They  stand  by  the  originals.  They 
guard  the  Bible  as  we  now  have  it,  as  God’s 
Word  written ;  all  of  which,  being  immedi- 
ataely  inspired,  is  traced  to  God  (who  is  Truth 
itself),  the  Author  thereof,  declaring  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  urging  the  duty 
of  believing  and  obeying  it,  because  it  is  the 
Word  of  God.  No  issue  can  be  intelligently 


joined  at  this  point  within  our  Church.  Human 
utterance  cannot  be  made  more  precise  and 
accurate  than  we  have  made  our  testimony, 
at  every  period  of  Church  life,  to  the  errorless¬ 
ness,  infallibility,  inerrancy  of  Holjr  Scripture, 
and  no  Church  has  been  more  diligent  and 
patient  in  the  effort  to  rid  present  copies  of 
mistakes  made  in  transmission,  reaching  out 
to  the  pure  text,  which  doubtless  lies  at  our 
bands  in  the  various  manuscripts  open  to  our 
inspection.  Let  us  be  candid  with  ourselves, 
with  our  sister  Churches,  and  with  the  world 
awaiting  our  testimony.  No  confusion  can 
reign  among  us,  as  to  what  the  Church  has 
taught  on  this  all-important  subject  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Earnest  and  intelligent  debate  can  be  raised 
only  at  the  point  of  a  different  question,  to  wit  r 
Has  our  Church  been  in  error  all  these  years, 
as  to  her  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture?  Is  that 
doctrine  clearly  stated  and  fully  recognized, 
an  unscriptural  doctrine?  Does  it  go  beyond 
the  claims  of  the  Scripture  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  proof,  and  is  it,  therefore,  to  be 
abandoned  and  a  new  statement  of  confes¬ 
sional  belief  as  to  Holy  Scripture  made  out  and 
constitutionally  adopted?  On  an  issue  thus 
stated  intelligent  debate  may  begin  and  be 
conducted  to  a  clear,  and  hence  easily  under¬ 
stood  conclusion,  and  upon  no  other  point 
within  the  domain  of  the  doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Craig  said  : 

Let  us  be  careful  of  the  teaching  and  train¬ 
ing  of  our  Presbyterian  youth,  declaring  to- 
them  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  In  these 
days  of  extended  and  minute  organization 
within  our  congregations,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  mere  organization  does  not  usurp  the 
place  of  the  wholesome  teaching  and  firm 
moral  training  of  our  own  precious  children 
and  the  little  ones  of  other  households  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  care.  In  the  formative  period 
of  youth,  wisdom  would  suggest  that  we  keep- 
our  own  well  under  the  influence  of  our  well- 
ordered  and  intelligent  Church,  rather  than 
to  commit  them  too  far  at  a  tender  age  to  the 
doubtful  enthusiasm  and  vague  conceptions  of 
divine  truth  which  are  apt  to  accompany  the 
effort  to  mass  the  youth  of  the  land  into  gen¬ 
eral  organizations  for  Christian  work.  We- 
want  a  true,  well-disciplined,  godly  succes¬ 
sion  of  Presbyterian  sons  and  daughters,  who- 
will  carry  forward  our  beloved  Church  through 
the  ages,  scattering  the  priceless  benefits  which 
she  has  in  hand  among  all  nations. 

Let  us  not  expect  this  to  ensue  as  by  magic. 
Teaching,  training,  and  safeguarding  may 
alone  be  surely  relied  on  to  bring  to  realization 
this  ardent  desire  of  our  hearts.  Let  us,  if 
possible,  heal  the  breach  in  our  beloved  Pres¬ 
byterian  Zion.  Shall  we  not  listen  to  the- 
counsel  of  God  on  this  important  subject? 

Does  He  not  speak  to  Presbyterians,  North 
and  South,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  saying:  “Come 
together,  in  the  unity  of  family  love  and' 
mutual  confidence,  in  order  that  the  highest 
Presbyterian  welfare  may  be  fully  subserved.  ” 
Our  churches  are  essentially  one  in  faith  and 
practice.  United  as  one,  our  common  work, 
at  home  and  abroad,  would  be  increased  many- 
fold.  Reunion  will  take  away  all  appearance 
of  sectionalism  from  our  beloved  Church, 
knowing  no  North  and  no  South,  no  East  and 
no  West,  would  manifest  before  the  world  a 
power  for  God’s  glory  in  the  good  of  all  men, 
that  human  words  cannot  express. 
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PAINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 
painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 


A  COW  WORTH  HAVING. 

A  cow  which  was  awarded  the  first  premi¬ 
um,  in  the  Jersey  grade  class,  at  the  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  Fair  last  September,  be¬ 
ing  then  four  years  old.  three-quarters  Jersey 
and  one-quarter  Guernsey,  gave  from  April  17 
’93,  to  April  17,  ’94,  11,317  pounds  of  milk 
The  milk,  by  Babcock’s  test,  made  September, 
1893.  would  have  made  1,001  pounds  of  butter. 
Babcock’s  test  of  September,  1893,  averaged 
with  another  made  April  17,  1894,  indicated 
901  pounds  of  butter  for  the  twelve  months. 
Her  winter  feed  consisted  of  about  ten  pounds 
of  hay  per  day,  with  three  pecks  of  grain,  the 
grain  being  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  ship. 
Too  pounds  of  shorts,  50  pounds  of  Indian  and 
50  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal.  She  is  now  in 
condition  for  first-class  beef,  but  is  yielding 
34  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  on  her  first  bites  of  grass.  Through 
the  winter  she  varied  but  a  trifie  from  27 
pounds  per  day.  Her  largest  yield  on  any  one 
day  in  summer  was  40  pounds,  and  her  small¬ 
est  23  pounds,  the  reduction  being  entirely  a 
matter  of  scant  feed.  Her  milk,  used  in  fam¬ 
ilies  at  five  cents  per  quart,  netted,  above  cost 
of  feed,  §176  for  the  twelve  months.  She  is 
farrow,  but  promises  now  to  yield  as  much 
milk  this  summer  as  she  did  last.  If  called 
upon,  I  should  read  farmers  a  lecture  on  the 
poor  economy  of  stingy  feeding  and  slovenly 
care.  My  cow  lives  as  neatly  as  my  horse  and 
is  as  gently  treated. 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


Motets  and  iittmmer  Resorts. 


THE  COST  AND  YIELD  GF  MILK. 

The  owner  of  the  above  splendid  cow  is  a 
Presbyterian  divine.  His  statements  may 
hence  be  fully  relied  upon.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  some  facts  recently 
given  in  “The  Farm  and  Fireside”  by  Mr. 
George  Appleton,  relative  to  the  yield  and 
cost  of  milk.  He  says: 

So  many  factors  enter  into  the  problem 
that  it  may  be  considered  almost  impossible 
to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  a  quart  of 
milk  in  any  dairy.  *  •  ■ 


An  even  summer  temperature  the  year 
round.  IP  YOU  ARB  AEEKINQ  HEALTH  you 
can  And  It,  as  well  as  pleasure,  at 

lAlma  Sanitarium 

Alma,  Mich. 

....  Write  For  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 


2  The  5tron|[e8t  Bromide 
S  Water  In  the  Wrold. 


,  .  A  lecturer,  a  practical 

farmer  and  dairyman,  declares  that  a  quart  of 
milk  costs  2^  cents.  In  this  is  included 
everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the 
milk — taxes,  labor,  food,  insurance,  cost  of 
buildings,  etc.  This  lecturer,  whom  I  will 
call  Mr.  A,  makes  known  the  fact  that  he 
sells  eight  quarts  of  milk  for  25  cents,  or  3^ 
cents  a  quart.  He  says  further  that  no  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  will  keep  a  cow  that  does  not 
give  ten  quarts  a  day  for  three  hundred  days, 
or  three  thousand  quarts  a  year.  Later  in 
the  lecture,  however,  Mr.  A  made  known  the 
fact  that  in  his  herd  of  thirty-five  cows,  only 
four  or  five  gave  ten  quarts  a  day  for  three 
hundred  days,  thus  advocating  what  he  did 
not  practice.  Now,  if  a  quart  of  milk  cost 
2i  cents,  then  three  thousand  quarts  will  cost 
§70.  He  sells  for  3i  cents,  and  receives  for 
the  three  thousand  quarts  §93.75,  and  has  a 
profit  of  §23.75. 

In  regard  to  ten -quart  cows,  the  cows  that 
will  give  ten  quarts  a  day  for  three  hundred 
days,  it  may  be  said  first  that  they  are  about 
as  scarce  as  white  black-birds,  and  wherever 
found,  the  price  is  always  a  fancy  price. 
The  man  who  is  able  to  own  a  ten-quart  cow 
is  ready  to  pay  the  price,  whatever  it  is.  A 
ten -quart  cow  has  been  sold  for  §150,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  man  who  can  own  such  a 
cow  will  pay  §100. 

This  incident  may  show  how  little  some 
farmers  know  exactly  in  regard  to  their  stock, 
or  how  ready  they  are  to  believe  something  of 
which  they  have  little  knowledge :  At  an 
institute  the  lecturer  asked  how  many  farmers 
had  cows  that  would  give  ten  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  for  three  hundred  days,  and  about 
thirty  hands  went  up.  Evidently  the  lecturer 
was  surprised  to  find  so  many  remarkable 
cows  in  one  small  town.  The  chairman  of 
the  institute  was  surprised,  too,  and  asked, 
“Do  you  understand  the  question?  How  many 
have  cows  that  give  ten  quarts  a  day  for  three 
hundred  days,  or  three  thousand  quarts  a 
year,  and  can  give  a  written  guaranty?”  Not 
a  hand  was  raised. 

If  a  ten-quart  cow  cost  §100,  and  the  profit 
in  a  year  is  §23.75,  then  the  return  is  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  investment.  If 
railway  shares  or  bonds  of  any  kind  would 
yield  twenty  per  cent,  we  should  all  invest  in 
that  kind  of  stock  and  be  happy ;  but  it  is 
little  difiFerent  in  the  case  of  cows. 

If  the  farmer  depends  upon  the  sale  of  milk 


LAURBL  HOUSE, 

LIBERTY  STATION,  -  NEVERSINK,  N.  Y. 

Accommodates  40.  Terms  reasonable.  Large,  shady 
lawn.  .  . 

JOHN  TYLER,  Proprietor. 


DR.  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  bells,  steam,  sun  parlor  and  promenade  on  the 
root;  suites  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  health  ap¬ 
pliances.  Special  rates  to  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 

HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  W.  VA. 

„  For  Health  or  Pleasure,  the  place  for  you  to 

Summer.  115  miles  west  of  Washington  City,  on  the 
Great  North  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  say 
where  you  saw  the  ad.  $40,  $45,  $60,  $50  to  $60  per  mouth 
according  to  location.  Special  rate  for  all  season. 

W.  U.  SALE,  Prop. 


HOTEL  WAWONDA,  liberty,  mew  YORK. 

One  mile  from  depot;  accommodates  300;  large,  airy 
rooms ;  broad  verandas.  For  particulars  address 

IJ.  8.  MES8ITER. 


Now  is  the  time  to  Engasfe  Summer  Board. 

Those  wishing  a  desirable  summer  home  near  New 
York,  at  reasonable  prices,  will  find  It  at  _ 

No.  27  Hillside  Avenue,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

TBENTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MOORE’S  HOTEL 

Finest  scenery  and  falls  in  the  world.  Open  16th  Jane 
to  15th  Oct.  Send  for  Circular.  M.  MOORE,  Proprietor. 


Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

oy  THU  OCHAN  FRONT. 

Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrip 
tlve  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  A  SONS. 


MT.  MEENAHGA. 

IN  THE  SHAWANGUNK  MOUNTAINS. 

A  ST7MMBR  HOME. 

Elevation  ISUOft.  The  best  of  water,  drv.  exhilarating 
air,  flne  view,  400  acres  of  varied  mountain  attractions, 
with  walks  and  drives.  Onsets  of  formeryears  and  those 
we  seek  are  people  of  qniet  and  redned  tastes.  Open  May 
88th  to  Oct.  15. 

U.  E.  Terwiluioek,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SUMMER  HOME  at  Fordham 
Heights  for  refined  people.  For  full  particulars, 
address  Mrs.  M.  B.  McMartin,  18  East  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  FURNISHED  COTTAGE  to  rent  In  the  Catskills 
for  the  summer  months.  Address  N.  K.  WiLCXix, 
Stamford,  N.  Y.  _ 


HOTEL  PROPRIETORS 

8HOTTLD  SKND  TOH 

Hicks’  Advertisers'  Guide 

CONTAINING  LISTS  OF  SUITABLE  PAPERS  FOR 
HOTEL  ADVERTISING,  AND  COST  OF  SAME. 
Address  WILLIAM  HICKS, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Agent, 

133  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


THE  HILL  TOP  HOUSE 


A  pleasant  family  hotel.  Accommodating  about  100 
ruests.  Elevation  1800  ft.  Malaria  and  hay  fever  an- 
tnown.  For  rates  and  information  address 

C.  A.  PETRIE, 

Pompey,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IT  AND  PAY  FIEIOliT. 

L  Bin  osr  I  drsmr  wslstl  m  sik 
Am  MsssruwlMnstl 


LIBERTY  STATION  — Neversink  P.  O. 

JOHN  TYLEB-LATTBEL  HOUSE. 

Six  miles;  accommodate  40;  terms  reasonable;  discount 
to  season  guests;  large,  shady  lawn;  fine  trout  fishing  in 
the  Neversink;  good  livery. 


HnYT  Ssblitd,  skkal  piaM,sSsMA  ••  Ikht 

hMTy  work;  pusstowl  for  l,Tosn|  w»k 
'I'  AsfowstloEobSU  WIsSor,  BolSTtwsSIs,  Cjllw- 

8festllo,Solf:AoltlB,  ImSIo  ud  s  oompMo 
of  Stool SllMtentoiaklpptd  sa*  whor#  oa 
**  •  SO  Dsf ’•  Trial.  No  moaor  rrqnlrod  u  adoaaM. 

n.000  BOW  la  at*.  World’,  Fair  Modal  awardad  ancMaa  apd  atla^ 
Baata,  Bar  f™*  f»«*orjr  aod  aara  dtaltrV  and  agaat’a 

Cat  niaOat  aM  aoad  to.dBa  for  macblao  or  larra  fraa 
FREE  ndataaao ^WaUa»al.,la  and  Olhapaaa  of  Ika  Warld’a  Fair. 

OXFOH  lIFl.  eo.  34a  Wtbuk  ATS.  aHieAIO,ILU 


TERRACE  HILL  HOUSE  Ellenville,  New  York 

Accommodates  50.  3-4  mile  from  village;  cleasant 
grounds.  Table  supplied  with  vegetables  from  farm. 

J.  A.  MYBB8,  Proprietor. 
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RUBBER 


ROOFING 


la  QD» 1  A  AMiii,  iacbori  or  outuu*idinsai 

and  coBtH  h  If  the  price  of  ahiniiies,  tin  or  iron,  li  is 
ready  for  ns-  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

»  .  FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

t»n  steep  nr  llai  euitace.  iCxcelieut  rO"f,  couiplete 

$2.00 - Per  lOO  square  feet - $2.00 

ISend  sta  *  p  for  sample  Hi.d  staii*  size  of  roof. 

^  OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS  „ 

easily  made  Maier-t  Khi  and  tire-proof  et  small  expense, 
with  dark  red  slate  paint.  On  decaved  ahiuyU*  it  fills  the 
pores,  and  sives  a  substantial  ro.yf,  that  lasts  >«ars 
Curkd  or  warped  sbiuales  it  brines  to  their  places  and 
keeps  them  there.  Gennlne  Slate-paint  requires  no  Ueat- 
inK,  and  contains  no  tar. 

.  ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS  . 

It  is  acknowleilged  the  haH  paXnt,  bus  a  hravy  body,  is 
easily  applied,  expands  by  beat,  contracts  by  cold,  and 
never  crocks.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  other.  Buildiugs 
covered  with  irlt  can  be  made  watertight  at  smalt  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  at  once  lor  Catalogue. 

CEO.  E.  CLIItES,  48  West  Broadway,  H.  T. 


KEEP  IT 


And  it  Will  Keep  You  Cool 

Drink  It  when  yon  an-  thirsty ;  when  you 
are  tired ;  when  you  are  overheated.  When¬ 
ever  you  feel  that  a  bealtb-eivlDg  temperance 
dnok  will  do  you  good,  drink 

HIRES* 

Rootbeer 

A3SC.  pkg.  mafcesSgallona  Sold  everywhere: 
Beud  le.  •tsmp  for  besaiifal  jiicUro  csrdi  sod  book. 
The  €%&»•  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philndelpliiaa 

nnMmiiiti»»miiMiMiiii»H?Ttii?niint:initnaiitmw«Mi| 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


il  IHVIGOBtTIHa  TOHia 

CONTAlNl?<u 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  ud  CURE  of 

aliria,  Imllgestion,  Loss  of  Appetite.etc. 

B2  rwe  Drowot,  Pari^ 

E.  F8UGERA  4  CO.,  30  N,  WILLUM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


HMISKELUS 

OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  reme- 
!  dy  for  all  Diseases 
I  of  the  skia.  Can 
be  had  of  your 
I  Druggist  at 
50  cents 


ladies  1 1  Wliy  Drink  Poor  Tens) 


t  the  Boat  al 

any  Quantity. 
Toilet  Seta 


PjO.  Bex*». 


Oook  Books  and  aUkii^^  premi¬ 
um.  gWea  to  Ctah.  Aaeata. 

iigrtiill  partictiUts  addiess 

tn  BurT  aukbioai  tea  oa 

naadNTaaiFStHN.T. 


for  bis  support — and  the  majority  of  farmers 
near  cities,  and  many  not  near  cities,  do  de¬ 
pend  almost  wholly  on  the  sale  of  milk — it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  farmer  has  ten  ten- 
quart  cows,  his  income  would  be  only  $28  .60; 
twenty  cows,  $475;  forty  cows,  $950.  And  it 
may  be  supposed  that  b950  at  least  will  be 
necessary  to  support  an  average  family  for 
one  year  in  the  way  most  farmers  wish  to 
live. 

These  calculations  are  based  upon  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  ten  quart  cow,  the  milk  costing 
2^  cents  a  quart  and  selling  for  8i  cents,  the 
price  that  farmers  received  a  short  time  ago 
for  milk  sent  to  the  Boston  market  What  is 
wrong  in  the  calculation?  If  the  cost  of  the 
milk  be  made  more,  then  the  profit  will  be 
less  if  the  selling  price  remain. 

But  most  farmers  probably  will  declare  that 
milk  costs  more  than  2^  cents  a  quart,  some 
saying  that  the  cost  is  3  cents,  others  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  cost  is  4  cents  a  i)uart.  But  the 
ten  quart  cow  is  the  exceptional  cow.  If  a 
farmer  has  cows  that  give  eight  quarts  a  day 
for  three  hundred  days,  even  then  he  has 
what  most  farmers  have  not. 

NATVRAI.  HISTORY  OF  THE  BEE. 

While  there  is  .little  active  work  to  be  done 
in  the  apiary  now,  the  time  may  be  profitably 
spent  in  studying  the  natural  history  of  the 
inmates.  Honey  bees  are  insects  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Hymenoptera  (meaning  mem¬ 
brane  winged. )  All  the  other  members  of  this 
order,  like  the  honey  bee,  have  four  membran¬ 
eous,  gauxy  wings.  Bees  flourish  only  when 
associated  together  in  large  numbers.  A 
single  bee  becomes  paralyzed  by  the  chili  of  a 
cool  summer’s  night.  An  idea  of  the  weight 
of  one  of  these  insects  is  gained  when  I  say 
that  a  swarm  of  bees  weighing  five  pounds 
contains  about  twenty  thousand  individuals. 
As  a  precaution  against  cold  they  constantly 
change  their  positions  in  the  cluster,  moving 
from  the  outside  toward  the  interior.  A  colony 
of  the  bees  in  a  normal  condition  consists  of  a 
queen  or  mother  bee,  many  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers  and  a  number  of  drones  or  male  bees.  The 
queen  is  very  important,  and  would  have  been 
more  properly  named  if  she  had  been  called 
the  mother.  She  is  peculiarly  shaped  and  is 
the  only  perfect  female  in  the  hive.  She  lays 
all  the  eggs,  this  being  her  sole  function.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  she  lays 
3,500  eggs  per  day.  In  an  observatory  hive  the 
queen  has  been  seen  depositing  six  eggs  per 
minute.  Most  of  the  eggs  are  laid  during 
spring  and  summer,  previous  to  and  during  the 
flow  of  the  honey  crop.  Few  are  laid  in 
autumn  and  winter.  The  fecundity  of  the 
queen  is  apparently  governed  by  the  workers, 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  When  honey 
is  coming  in  freely,  and  the  workers  are  likely 
to  rear  large  families,  the  queen  is  fed  a  large 
amount  of  half  digested  food.  Her  body  guard 
of  young  bees  then  encircle  her  and  are  the 
nuraes.  When  one  has  fed  her  she  moves  away 
to  give  another  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  While  holding  comb  I  have  often 
wi  nessed  the  process  of  laying.  The  queen 
puts  her  head  into  a  cell  and  remains  in  that 
position  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  to  ascertain 
its  fitness  for  the  deposit  she  is  about  to  make. 
She  then  withdraws  her  bead,  and  curving  her 
body  downward,  inserts  the  lower  part  of  it 
into  the  cell.  In  a  few  seconds  she  turns  half 
round  and  withdraws,  leaving  an  egg  behind 
her.  In  winter  or  early  spring  she  first  lays 
in  the  middle  of  the  cluster,  and  continues  in 
a  circle,  around  the  first  egg  laid,  until  she  has 
filled  the  whole  warm  space.  She  then  crosses 
over  to  the  next  comb  and  repeates  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  bees  always  gather  in  clusters  on 
opposite  combs,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  to  aid  in  developing  the  vari¬ 
ous  broods.  The  working  bees  are  undeveloped 
fen;ales,  and  the  smallest  inmates  of  the  hive. 
They  compose  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Their  functions  are  varied.  The  young  bees 
work  inside  of  the  hive,  preparing  food  for 
the  queen  and  larvae  and  feeding  them.  They 
maintain  the  heat  of  the  hive,  ventilate  it  and 
evaporate  the  newly  gathered  honey.  They 
clear  the  hive  of  dirt  and  debris,  close  up  all 
unnecessary  openings  and  secrete  most  of  the 
wax.  The  old  bees  do  the  outside  work,  gath¬ 
ering  honey,  pollen  and  water  for  food,  and 
propolis  for  cementing  up  the  cracks  and 
strengthening  the  combs.  Although  working 
bees  are  of  the  same  sex  as  the  queen,  their 
sexual  organs  are  undevelopied.  However,  they 
have  rudimentary  ovaries,  containing  undevel- 


Do  You  Cough? 

It  is  a  sure  sign  of  weakness. 
You  need  more  than  a  tonic. 


You  need 


Scott’s 

Emulsion 

the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphites,not  only 
to  cure  the  Cough  but  to  give 
your  system  real  strength. 
Physicians,  the  world  over, 
endorse  it. 

Doo’t  be  decehed  by  Substitites! 

PrBpBredby  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists. 


oped  eggs.  When  a  colony  has  been  queenless 
for  a  long  time  some  of  the  workers  lay  eggs, 
which,  like  those  of  an  umimpregnated  queen, 
produce  nothing  but  drones.  The  drones  are 
the  male  bees,  and  from  time  immemorial  the 
name  has  been  a  synonym  for  idleness  and 
worthlessness.  The  drone  cannot  gather  honey, 
as  his  mouth  parts  are  not  suited  to  such 
work.  His  limbs  apparently  were  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  bee  bread,  and  he 
has  no  pouches  for  secreting  wax.  He  is, 
therefore,  physically  disqualified  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  work  of  the  hive.  His  whole  function, 
as  far  as  has  been  discovered,  is  to  impregnate 
the  queen.  Drones  make  their  appearam  e  in 
April  or  May,  according  to  the  earliness  of  the 
season.  They  leave  the  hive  only  when  the 
weather  is  warm.  Like  its  other  inhabitants, 
they  cannot  perform  the  work  for  which  they 
are  intended  until  at  least  one  week  old.  Their 
presence  is  not  long  tolerated,  -\fter  feeding 
ceases  the  workers  do  not  care  to  support 
them  and  drive  them  from  the  hive. — Rural 
Californian. 

Use  Sand. — One  of  the  cleanest  and  nicest 
playthings  in  the  world  for  a  little  child  is 
sand.  In  summer  a  load  of  it  dumped  in  a 
clean  spot  in  the  backyard  will  amuse  the 
little  ones  for  hours  each  day.  They  love  to 
shovel  it,  build  miniature  forts,  make  ^rdens, 
with  grass  or  plants,  and  dig  wells.  Washed 
sand  is  as  clean  as  sawdust,  and  a  child  can 
play  in  it  in  its  white  frocks  and  not  soil  its 
clothes.  For  winter  playing  a  bushel  of  sand 
can  be  kept  just  outside  of  the  door.  A  shal¬ 
low  box  of  a  few  inches  in  depth  and  two  or 
three  feet  square  can  easily  be  made.  Spread 
a  lot  of  newspapers  on  the  floor,  set  the  box 
in  the  middle,  fill  it  with  sand  and  turn  the 
children  loose.  Teach  them  not  to  get  off  the 
newspapers  with  it,  and  they  will  play  all  day 
in  it  and  not  litter  the  house  half  so  much  as 
though  they  had  cut  paper  or  scattered  toys. 
Sand  playing  tends  to  gentle  and  healthful 
exercise. 

Early  Spring  in  the  Penniylvanla  Mountains 
is  best  enjoyed  from  the  trains  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  The  famous  Pennsylvania 
Limited  leaves  New  York  every  morning  at  10 
o’clock.  A  trip  on  it  is  a  revelation  of  scenic 
beauty. 


-  •  made  with  None-Saeh  Mince  Meat  isl 

=dlgtlnCTlihable  by  its  excellence.  Ask  I 
'  Y'*"'-  Grocer  for  the  None.Sucb  brand.  I 

MiMtELLi^HJLE  CO^SyteaMe.N.  Y.| 


Sonad  Msrs  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  casee  of 


than  all  devicesin  the  world.  H.  A 
Walee,  648  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 
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Lovely  Complexion. 


Drnm  In 
position. 


Pure,  Soft,  White  Skin. 

Have  you  freckles,  moth,  black-heads,  blotches, 
ugly  or  muddy  skin,  eciema,  tetter,  or  any 
other  cutaneous  blemish  ?  Do  you  want  a 
quick,  permanent  and  absolutely  infallible  cure, 
FREE  OF  COST  to  introduce  it?  Some- 
thing  new,  pure,  mild  and  so  harmless  a  child 
can  use  or  drink  it  with  perfect  safety.  If  so, 
send  your  full  Post-office  address  to 

mas  HAeciiE  e.  hiixttb, 

134  Vine  Street,  C1bc1iib»U,  Ohio. 

>  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


*HH4  Mr 

pnMtal  ••  nsM*  iwtr  sat 
wan  lataia,  hrk.,  tpaaai^  alc.| 

qaiafclj  SoM  by  dtnlafia  Baited 
■ataL  Ns  axpailaaaa.  yaUihiac. 
aa  aeaablaary.  Tbkk  nIaaaataM 
aparaUon;  laaeattalwyeaia;  Sna 


Hood’s  Fills  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  Biliousness,  Jaundice, 
Indigestion,  Sick  Headache.  25c. 


V - 

^Absolute  Purity  Guaranteed s 


SRf^ponsihle  physicianp  have  lately  said  that  the  ^ 

T\«ivAbaf  aT\/1  or*r\ritbin inu  1  ia 


Change  of  Time  on  the  West  Shore  B.  B. 

Commencing  Sunday,  May  20th,  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  will  inaugurate  its  new  Spring 
schedule. 

For  the  accommodation  of  suburban  resi¬ 
dents  along  the  historic  and  picturesque  Hud¬ 
son,  many  fast  trains  have  been  placed  in 
service. 

The  time  of  through  trains  heretofore  so 
popular  with  the  travelling  public  going  to 
points  in  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
Toronto,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  8t. 
Louis  and  the  West,  has  also  bad  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  management. 

Copies  of  the  new  time  tables  can  be  had 
upon  application  to  any  ticket  agent. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


The  PeDDgylvBuia  Limited 

traverses  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
wealth  of  mountain  scenery.  The  mountains 
and  valleys  are  superb  in  the  freshness  of 
early  spring. 


25o.  a  Bottle.  Immediate  Relief  Ouaimnteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continued  increased  demand. 
All  druggists  sell  it. 


Green  Springs  the  famous  health  resort  is  situated 
on  the  Nickle  Plate  Road.  Special  low  rates.  Write 
F.  J.  Moore,  Genl.  Agent,  Buffalo. 


Your  Blood 

NEEDS 

Cleansing  Now 

It  hss  become  charged  with  imparities,  it  lacks  vi¬ 
tality,  it  is  not  io  a  heultby  condition.  That  is  why 
yon  feel  tired  all  the  time,  without  ambition,  unable 
to  enjoy  your  food,  indisposed  to  exertion  of  any 
kind.  Tliat  Is  why  your  face  breaks  out  with  pim¬ 
ples,  your  head  is  frequently  dizzy,  you  feel  cervons 
and  weak,  yon  cam  ot  sleep  at  night.  Yon  need  to 
be  invigorated,  strengthened  and  built  up  by  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  Be  sure  to  gi  t  Hood's,  because 

Hood’s  paX 

Cures 


buy  direct  and  save  DEALER’S 

AND  ADENFS  PROfITS. 

our  OxiiHnd  Bom  Bincle,  sntt- 
WHtSr  either  lez,  made  of  beet  ma- 

*  NlllSw  terlal,  Btrong,  iubitentiaJ,  accurately 
adjusted  and  iully  warramed.  Write  to-day  tor  our 
wge  complete  catalogue  of  bicyclee,  parts,  repairs,  eta. 
D«e.  OSS'ORXb  aCX'O.  CX>. 

S8S  Wabaab  Avanask  •  GOSIOAOO,  Uib 


The  Coffee  H»blt. 

is  difficult  to  thr  ff,  especially  If  one's  epicniean  taste 
leads  to  the  use  of  the  Gall  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  in  this  ptmular  beverage.  Its  superiority  to 
cream  Is  admitted.  Rich  flavor  and  uniform  consis¬ 
tency.  ' 


?  Why  ? 

LookLikeThis 


IMPROVED  PEACH  ORCHARDS. 

Every  spring  a  large  number  of  peach  or¬ 
chards  are  planted  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  nearly  all  are  arranged  in  the  old 
way  of  setting  them  in  squares  or  in  rows 
both  ways  for  horse  culture,  and  training 
them  up  to  a  head  five  feet  high  on  a  bare 
stem  at  that  height.  The  Country  Gentleman 
says:  As  many  farmers  and  orchardists  are 
now  carrying  out  their  plans  for  spring  plant¬ 
ing,  a  few  practical  suggestions  may  be  of  use. 

The  tendency  of  all  peach  tree  growth  is  in 
running  up  and  out  horizontally  into  bare 
poles  and  arms,  which  gradually  reduce  the 
value  of  the  trees  and  lessen  the  excellence  of 
the  fruit.  The  duration  of  the  trees  is  les¬ 
sened,  and  they  perish  much  sooner  than  un¬ 
der  a  better  treatment.  First  of  all,  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  broadcast  cultivation  should  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  as  compared  with  only  narrow  strips 
or  circles  of  cultivated  ground.  The  roots  of 
both  young  and  old  peach  trees  extend  from 
the  foot  of  the  trees  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  trees.  This  we 
have  proved  by  experiments,  showing  that  the 
trees,  ten  and  twelve  feet  high,  send  out  roots 
thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  are  increased  in 
growth  by  manure  placed  at  that  distance.  It 
is  therefore  of  little  comparative  importance 
whether  the  narrow  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  receives  manure  or  not.  There  could  be, 
therefore,  but  little  objection  to  the  side 
branches  extending  nearly  to  the  ground. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  such  low  headed 
trees.  The  annual  pruning  or  cutting  back  is 
more  easily  performed,  much  of  it  being  done 
while  the  operator  stands  on  the  ground.  The 
thinning,  which  all  heavy  bearing  trees  should 
receive,  is  more  easily  done.  The  fruit  may 
be  more  easily  gathered.  There  will  be  but 
little  ground  that  may  not  be  subjected  to 
horse  cultivation,  for  the  shade  of  the  foliage 
above  will  prevent  much  growth  of  weeds 
closely  around  the  stem,  and  a  light  and  broad 
barrow  will  stir  nearly  all  the  soil  by  passing 
under. 

Planters  who  wish  to  adopt  the  low-headed, 
compact  training,  should  not  purchase  trees 
more  than  a  year  old,  or  which  have  heads 
already  formed  several  feet  high ;  but  procure 
one-year  trees  from  the  bud,  or  else  those 
which  have  already  been  trained  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground. 


According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Washington  from  25,000 
wheat  growers  and  28,000  corn  growers  the 
cost  of  raising  wheat  varies  from  §11.45  an  acre 
in  Illinois  to  $12.93  and  acre  in  Wisconsin.  To 
produce  com  costs  §9.92  an  acre  in  Wisconsin. 
The  general  average  throughout  the  Western 
States  is  found  to  be  for  wheat  §10.89  ax  acre 
and  for  corn  §12.95  an  acre.  For  the  whole 
country  the  cost  is  respectively  §11.69  and 
§11.71.  The  cost  of  marketing  is  estimated  at 
76  cents  an  acre  for  wheat  and  §1.26  an  acre 
for  corn.  According  the  to  prices  current  last 
December  wheat  on  the  general  average  yield 
was  worth  §6.16  an  acre  or  §5.50  less  than  cost 
and  corn  §8.21  an  acre  or  $3.54  less  than  cost. 
The  department  shows  that  this  loss  is  materi¬ 
ally  reduced  when  the  value  of  the  straw  and 
corn  stalks  as  fodder  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Straw  and  com  stalks  have  a  value  of 
about  $5  an  acre,  which  would  leave  a  profit 
in  the  corn  of  §1.46  an  acre  and  a  net  loss  in 
wheat  of  50  cents  an  acre.  But  these  are  only 
approximate  figures. 


JAMES  G.  WILSON, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUTACTCUEB, 

74  W«K  234  at..  Mew  York. 

Send  H  two^ent.  neniiw  fnr  lllnetr-  ted  oatAloene. 


ROLLING  PARTiT.w..  . 

For  dividing  chnrches  and  schools.  Soond-proof  and  alr-tlRht 
In  various  kinds  of  wood.  600  chnrches  of  vai  ions  denomuia 
tions  sro  n-liig  them. 

VENETIAN  BI-INDS  IN  ALL  WOODS. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

Cooking  Utenriils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Campiiorwooii  ClieBt.«, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Refrigerators. 


130  and  132  W.  42nd  Street. 

The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  inatitntiou  for  the  tboroughlj'  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  mallK- 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  core 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonabte  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

17.  8.  Cenmts  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 
35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorinm  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

.DBS.  W.  B.  BBOWN,  A  SON  North  Adams,  Mass. 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relievco  sv  usino 

WILSOrS  COMMON  SENSE  EAR  DROMS. 

New  •cientifle  (■Tention,  entirely  different  In 
oonetmetion  from  all  other  devices.  Atslet  the 
deaf  when  all  other  deiieei  fall,  and  where  medi¬ 
cal  ekill  has  iHven  no  reUef.  Ther  are  safe, 
comfortable  and  Invisible;  have  no  wire  or  strinf 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

*  WLSON  BAR  DRUM  CO. 
I^Ueation  this  Paper.  LOUI8VI LLE.  KY* 


Liebig  COMPANY’S 
Exlracl  of  Beef 


Dents  Toothache  Cum 


•tops  TPOTHAOHC  I NSTANTLV 
CauanaNTcco) 

Doa'r  Tau  IniTATiovs.  Alldeslers, 
or  send  l&e  to 

ASwEUAFFMI.  c.a.  DCNTAeo..KTaoiT.  m. 
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Light  your 


doorway,  shed, 
barn,  arbor, 
mill,  packing 
house,  lawn— 
anywhere  you, 
need  a  strong 
light  that  casts 
noshadow  and 
won't  blow  out 
— withfhe^.Or. 
&  li.  Co.  TTJBXTIiAR  GliOBE  HANGIBa 
Lamp.  Can  be  filled,  lighted,  regulated 
and  extinguished  without  removing 
the  globe.  Bums  4  hours  for  1  cent. 

Bay  it  of  yonrdMler.  Be  boa  it  or  ooa  get  It  for 
yon  if  yon  inaiet.  Send  to  na  for  a  eiUalogae. 

Steam  Gauge  and  Lantern  Co. 

STRacusE.  N.  Y.  Chicaoo;  85 1.AU  Sr. 


Nun’s  Bunting 
For  the  Seashore. 

The  latest,  all-wool  dress  material, 
light  in  weight  and  durable— very  jaunty 
and  stylish. 

Biack,  Red,Mavy  and  Gobelin  grounds, 
with  fine  cross-stitch  figure ;  price  60 
cents  per  yard. 

Fresh  stock  of  Chaliies  ior  May  and 
June. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  Ith  Street 
NEW  YORK. 


PLUSH 

CARPETS. 

Tbe  moet  economical,  and,  .re  think,  the  beat  wear¬ 
ing  Carpeta  made,  at  about  (and  aome  even  leaa  than) 
the  price  of  a  good  Body  Bmaaela, 

MATTINGS. 

Our  new  importattona  of  China  and  Japaneae 
Straw,  Joat  landed;  in  novel  effecta  of  cotton  and 
trout  line  warpa:  white  and  red  checka  and  aome 
fency  pattema,  FKOBI  03.50  PER  KOIX  OF  40 
YARDS,  or  10c.  PER  YARD. 

“THE  NEW  BASKET  WEAVE”  goinUeaa),  in 
fine  fancy  atylea,  at  S7.00  PER  ROIX,  OR  80c. 
PER  YARD. 

Furniture  Coverings. 

A  apecial  Une  of  TAPESTRIES,  in  ailk.  wool  and 
cotton  (new  colorlnga), 

AT  ABOUT  ONE-HAUF  THEIR  VALUE. 

A  complete  aosortment  of  Point  d’Eaprit  FrlUed 
Stuslin  Curtains,  also  Cottage  Draperiea, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO, 

SIXTH  AVS.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS’ 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

38  Onion  Square.  New  York. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  the  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this: 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  3*,  '93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANQEUAT, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &.  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 


A  VERT  POPULAR  OFFER. 

A  large  number  of  our  subscribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  38.50;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year's>ubscription  for  $5.25.  Send  a  postal  for  farther 
particulars  to  The  Evangelist  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  o  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Th  RvANOEiiiST,  P.  O.  Box  2330,  New 
York  city. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D..  Editor. 

HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 

Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
SCBSCRIBERS  who  Change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advertisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriagre  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pont-offlce  at  New  York  as  seconO-cUm 
mail  matter. 

THE  EVANGELIST 
ON  TRIAL! 

There  are  a  good  many  trials  going  on  just  now  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  The  Evangelist  hereby 
follows  the  fashion. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new 
subscriber  for 

Three  Months,  for  Twenty*Five  Cents 

This  is  putting  down  the  price  below  the  bare  me¬ 
chanical  cost.  But  we  believe  that  if  a  good  Presbyte¬ 
rian  once  contracts  The  Evangelist  habit,  he  or  she 
is  a  reader  for  life,  so  we  can  afford  to  make  a  tempting 
offer  as  a  starter.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

DECKER  BUILDING:  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

NOTICES. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1804, 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  D.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
writes  to  The  Evangelist :  Saratoga  Springs  nas  abund¬ 
ant  accommodations.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
per  day  have  already  been  engaged  enough  to  give  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  to  every  commissioner  and  officer  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  tbe  Boards,  and  all 
within  ten  minutes  walk  of  tbe  chnrch.  Commissioners 
bringing  their  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
rate  for  them.  _ 

Second  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  the  Brick  Church.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  June  4-5  and  6,  commencing  Monday,  June 
4th  at  7:30.  All  Presbyteries  of  tbe  State  will 
please  elect  delegates  and  alternates  tbe  same  as  to 
Synod  and  report  names  of  delegates  to  Rev.  O.  B.  F. 


ston  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  famish  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  chnrch  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ladies  Presbyterial  Society  likewise.  Delegates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  offered.  Tbe  success  attending  tbe 
first  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  offered.  Fuller  Information  will  be  given 
later.  Edward  UcNTTiNa  Rcdd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  of  Synod. 


The  Grand  Army  Mission,  Department  of  Evangel¬ 
istic  Work  In  O.  A.  R.  Posts,  suggests  to  Christian  vet¬ 
erans  and  pastors  that  Decoration  Day  week  be  observed 
as  a  week  of  prayer  and  evan^listic  services  for  veter¬ 
ans.  and  that  as  far  as  practicable  the  O.  A.  R.  Posts 
shall  conduct  these  meeting8,orif  not  practicable,  that 
all  veterans  be  nrged  to  attend. 

Other  newspapers  please  copy. 


Any  one  can  buy  Perpetual  Pecuniary  Independence. 
No  exsunination.  Get  rates,  HILL  A  CO.,  165  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


former  New  York  pastor  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
ministers  or  churches  looking  for  vacation  sup- 
dies.  Address  A.  B.,  The  Evangelist,  83  Union  Square, 
" —  York. 


Employment  wanted  by  a  refined  yonng  woman  as 
honsekeemr  or  companion.  Would  do  anything 
where  faithfulness  and  capaci^  would  be  appreciated. 
Address  Box  461  Englewood,  N.  J. 


A  LICENTIATE  desires  ministerial  work  in  a  vacant 
church  or  mission  field,  from  June  15  to  Sept.  15. 
Address  Licentiate,  care  of  The  Evangelist,  83  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


DEATHS. 

PntNEO.— Died  suddenly.  May  Slst,  in  N.  Y.  City,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Scott  Pinneo,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Henry 
O.  Pinneo,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 


25  Cards,  10c.  McCLUBE,  304 


Printed,  Dostpsid.  Both  Lots.  25c. 
rRE,  304  (Clifton  pl.,Brookl^,N.Y. 


WOODliAWN  OBIIBTERT. 

OODLAWN  Station  CMth  Word).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Offloo.  No.  80  Eoot  8Bd  Street. 


Buffet  Sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickle  Plate  Road. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

Steam  Carpet  Cleaning  Works, 

Established  1857.  Every  Improvement  Since. 

Telephone  Cau,:  88ih  St.  511  A. 

437  AND  439  WMST  48Ta  STBEEl. 

\j\f  ■  Proper- 

Retbrences:  Messrs.  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  Herter 
Bros.,  J.  &  3.  Dobson,  Lord  A  Taylor,  L.  Marcotte  &  Co. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

Qh  No  Alkalies 
Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

I  MreakfastGocoa 

fll  I  'A  which  is  absolutely 

Hm  1'  ^  pure  and  soluble. 

IIH  I  L  7  '  III  It  has  mors  fAan  three  times 
Md  wi-f  I  P  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
^  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is  deliciooB,  nourishing,  and  E.tsii,T 

DIGESTED.  _ 

Sold  by  Grocers  cvsrywlisrs. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


John  cattnach, 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

780  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  attentlou  to 

“  THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,” 
as  being  tbe  strongest  and  lightest  ever  prodnced. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manofactore  of 
rjperior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


XUM 


»roa^wa^  an^  'Winctcentb  St 

■Wew  ^ovK 


Cburcb  /llbetal  Morh 


Communion  Sets 

in  Sterlino  Silver 

anb  *‘(5orbam  Plate. 


pbotograpbs,  Special  2)eslons  anb  Estimates  | 

on  receipt  of  particulare.  d 


What  are  the  100  Best  Sunday-School  Books? 

I'o  assist  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  The  Evangelist  invites  the  Library 
Committee,  or  persons  having  in  charge  the  selection  of  books,  of 

Every  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  In  the  United  States 

to  send  to  The  Evangelist  a  list  of  loo  books,  which  each  committee,  as  the  result  of  its  reading  and 
experience  considers  the  best  for  Sunday-School  Scholars  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  years,  whether 
in  their  library  or  not. 

Printed  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

The  lists  must  be  mailed  to  The  Evangelist  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June  next. 

The  lists  will  be  carefully  compared,  and  the  100  books  which  shall  be  named  upon  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  lists  will  constitute 

The  Evangelist  Prize  Sunday-School  Library. 

To  the  Sunday-School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  largest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
we  will  send  The  Evangelist  Library  complete,  or  100  volumes,  substituting  for  such  of  the  100  Best 
Books  as  the  Sunday-School  may  already  have,  an  equal  number  of  other  books,  which  shall  stand  next 
highest  upon  the  lists. 

To  the  .Sunday-School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  next  largest  number  of  the  100  Best 
Books,  we  will  send  such  of  those  books  as  the  Sunday-School  has  not  already  in  its  library. 

To  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose  lists  appear  the  next  highest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
we  will  send  such  twenty  volumes  of  the  list  as  each  school  may  select. 

5end  for  a  Printed  Form  for  your  List. 

Address  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COflPANY, 

33  Union  Square,  -----  New  York  City. 


May  24,  IbtM. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD^g^ 

school  work 


3'’^  Quarter,  1894 


estminster 


Quarterlies 

Edited  by  J.  R.  MILLER.  D.D. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 


ENLAROED  AND 
IMPROVED 


beginning  with  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  a  new  Quarterly, 
D  The  Intermediate  Quarterly,  will  be  issued  by  the  Board 
Jp  of  Publication  to  take  a  place  between  the  Primary  Quar- 

4*  terly  and  the  Senior  Quarterly  (heretofore  “  The  Quarterly”). 

At  the  same  time  the  other  Quarterlies  have  been  very  materially 
gM  improved  both  in  external  appearance  and  in  their  contents.  Dr. 
^  Miller,  whose  reputation  as  a  writer  upon  the  International  Les- 
sons  and  as  a  delightful  and  instructive  teacher  is  recognized 
,  everywhere,  has  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  make  these  Quaiter- 
lies  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  price  will  remain  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  Quarterlies  and  Lesson  Leaves,  the  new 
^4  Westminster  Colored  Lesson  Card,  added  this  year,  has 
proved  a  very  great  success.  Its  circulation  has  far  exceeded  ex- 
i  I  pectations,  and  its  usefulness  and  attractiveness  have  made  it  an 
indispensable  Sunday  school  aid  in  all  the  schools  where  it  has 
been  adopted. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  TEACHER  i 
^  THREE  QUARTERLIES  .  | 

LESSON  LEAVES  .  .1' 

LESSON  CARD  .  ...  J 

v,)u»lity  consiJered  these  are  ;lie  cheapest  Lesion  Kelps  in  existence. 


Send  for  famples 


JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent 


<334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


are  meeting  with  great  success 
everywhere.  An  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  to  try  them 
in  comparison  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons,  for  a  year's 
study  of  the  “  Life  of  Christ,” 
commencing  July  ist.  They 
can  then  be  tested  on  their 
own  merits,  and  the  school 
study  the  same  subject  matter 


as  the  International  System. 


Send  for  free  specimen  copies 

of  either  Primary,  Intermediate,  or  Progres¬ 
sive  Quarterlies,  as  desired.  Address, 

Bible  Study  Publishing: Co. 

21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


Graded 

Lessons 

FORMERLY  CALLED 

The  Blakeslee  Lessons, 


“  The  Blakeslee  System  has  been  reeewed 
with  considerable  fas'or.  The  plan  has  posi 
live  merits." — Sunday  School  Tltuea. 


The  Bible  Study 


\  The  Most  Popular  Books  of  Travel  of  the  Day  \ 


•  no  American  travel-  j  Several  years  passed  and  he  was  atrain  abroad  tak- 


Since  Bayard  Taylor,  probably  no  American  travel-  Several  years  passed  and  he  was  atrain  at 
ler  has  been  so  popular  as  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  field,  inu  a  new  route  of  travel,  out  of  which  grew 
It  is  eighteen  years  sines  h<*  marie  the  eireuit  of  the  01,1  Sp,|n  and  New  Spain 

j/lobf,  which  was  very  much  !•  88 common  than  now.  amt  Olhr,lt«r 

The  tour  occupied  a  year  and  a  quarter,  and  was  ,  .  .  ,  ,  aiui  xjiuraicar, 

descril^  in  two  volumes  whicli  h.ive  been  supplemented  by  a  visit 

From  the  Lakes  of  Klllarney  to  the  Golden  Horn,  year  to  Xorthera  Africa,  described  in 
and  The  Barbary  Coast. 

From  Egypt  to  Japan,  Nor  were  bis  travels  confined  to  foreign 

which  have  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  still  Visits  to  the  South  led  to  a  book  of  its  su 
have  a  large  sale.  tcenes,  with  the  great  Negro  problem,  in 

A  second  journey,  a  few  years  later,  led  to  the  wnt-  Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows, 

ing  of  three  boo  s  on  e  ,  Two  years  since  the  death  of  his  brother 

which  describes  a  tour  to  Mt.  Sinai,  Field,  to  the  writing  of 

Among  the  Holy  Hills,  The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  TelegrapI 

which  took  the  reader  through  the  scenes  made  sacred  Thus  there  have  been  produced  Tbn  Volv: 


It  18  eighteen  years  sines  h<*  marie  the  etreuU  of  the  01,1  Sp,|n  and  New  Spain 

j/lobf,  which  was  very  much  !•  88 common  than  now.  amt  Olhr,lt«r 

The  tour  occupied  a  year  and  a  quarter,  and  was  ,  .  .  ,  ,  aiui  xiioraiiar,  . 

described  in  two  volumes  which  h.ive  been  supplemented  by  a  visit  the  iiast 

From  the  Lakes  of  Klllarney  to  the  Golden  Horn,  year  to  Xorthera  Africa,  described  in 
and  The  Barbary  Coast. 

From  Egypt  to  Japan,  Xor  were  his  travels  confined  to  foreign  countries, 

which  have  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  still  Visits  to  the  South  led  to  a  book  of  its  sub-tropical 


tcenes,  with  the  great  Negro  problem,  in 

Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows. 

Two  years  since  the  death  of  his  brother  Cyrus  \V. 
Field,  led  to  the  writing  of 

The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

Thus  there  have  been  produced  Tbn  Voli'MIC.s.  iiiak- 


by  their  association  xvith  the  Life  of  our  Lord ;  to  Ing  a  small  library  of  Travel  of  remarkable  interest, 
w'hich  was  added  any  or  all  of  which  may  be  obtained  of 


which  was  added 

The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  After  the  War 


any  or  all  of  which  may  be  obtained  of 

The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


This  whole  Library,  cash  price  $18.00,  is  sent  free  for  Club  of  Five  New  | 
Subscribers  to  The  Evangelist  at  $3.00  each.  || 

The  L'mrioH  Tim"o  recently  pronounceri  The  KranyeUiri  ''The  leariiny  Prexhyterian  paiter  of  the  Uiiitrri  Stater."  |I 

- -  !| 

THE  EVANGELIST’S  BOOK  VOTE!  | 

To  get  at  the  judgment  of  the  Churches  on  the  best  To  take  part  in  this  “plebiscite’’  will  not  only  be  a  1 1 
Sunday-School  reading.  The  KranaelUri  has  inaugu-  most  interesting  and  Instructive  employment,  but  j, 

rated  a  “plebiscite,”  open  tillJune  aHh.  Send  to  the  also  be  rendering  a  great  service  to  the  Church  by  S 

paper  your  list  of  what  you  consider  the  Best  litu  Sun-  helping  to  raise  the  standard  of  Sunday-School  <' 

day-Schuol  Books.  A  blank  ballot  sent  on  application,  literature.  J ; 

Several  important  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  se-  .j.  .  ,  i 

lect^  lists.  !  Address  for  further  particulars  Ji 

THE  EVANGELIST,  33  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  1; 

THE  EVASOELIST  («  sent  on  trial  to  new  mdmerihers  for  three  monthr  for  tuHnly-tlre  eentr.  <[ 


Do  Pastors,  Elders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

ot  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  methods  of 
lighting,  heating,  or  ventilating  churches ; 
Communion  sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated -ware, 
cost,  new  designs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine, 
fermented  or  unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping, 
etc.  ;  the  latest  books  on  religious  topics,  their 
character,  or  cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing  ; 
stained  glass  windows ;  memorial  tablets ; 
pews,  pulpits,  reading-desks,  reading  lights, 
pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cushions,  fonts, 
hells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small, 
or  anything  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church? 
If  you  do,  write  to  The  Evangelist,  and  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  you  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir 
Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun¬ 
taries,  preludes,  offertories,  chants,  Scrip¬ 
ture  sentences,  or  selections  from  any  ora¬ 
torios  ;  of  new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ; 
or  of  any  thing  w’herewith  to  improve  or  beau¬ 
tify  the  musical  service?  If  so,  have  him 
write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Sup¬ 
erintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday  -  school  work,  seats,  black  -  hDards, 
maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  can¬ 
tatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for 
libraries,  teachers'  registers,  class  cards, 
library  cards,  librarians’  records,  sujierintend- 
ents’  records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate 
information  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


May  .4,  1894. 
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